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COLOR catches the EYE 


Keep color Bright in Your Vinyl-Resin Products by 
STABILIZING against HEAT and LIGHT deterioration with 


or clear and 


clear- printed films. colored films 


These two VANSTAY products and their use are fully described 
in our VANSTAY folder of March 1, 1948. Ask for a copy. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. inc. 


' 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 




















“Staining, non-discoloring 
ANTIOXIDANT 


as well as an accelerator... 
... Du Pont ZENITE 


Has outstanding advantages in natural rubber stocks. 










EFFECTIVE ANTIOXIDANT PROTECTION—When used in excess of the 
amount\required for acceleration, Zenite functions as an effective non- 
blooming antioxidant. In such compounds no other antioxidant is necessary. 


VERSATILE ACCELERATION—Safe-processing compounds having a wide 
range of cure rates may be obtained with Zenite acceleration. 


FREEDOM FROM DISCOLORATION AND STAINING —Fyven when present 


in large amounts, Zenite does not contribute to sunlight discoloration ... 
does not stain finishes of the ‘‘Dulux’”’ and ‘‘Duco”’ types. 


Tune in Du Pont “CAVALCADE OF AMERICA” Monday nights — NBC Coast to Coast 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 


gton 98, Del. 















For complete details consult 
BL-222, “Zenite asa Non-staining, 
Non-discoloring Antioxidant.’ If 
you would like an extra copy, write: 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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TECHNOLOGY DEPARTMENT 


TWO NEW HYCAR 
AMERICAN RUBBERS 


Hycar OR-25 EP (Easy Processing ) 
Hycar OR-25 NS (Non-Staining ) 




















H™ are two new American rubbers, both with superior processing 
characteristics. Hycar NS and Hycar EP differ only in that a special 
anti-oxidant has been used in the NS, making it non-staining and non- 
discoloring. This is an outstanding quality, particularly desirable in the 
fabrication of light colored products. The new Hycar rubbers have all 
these advantages over the regular process Hycar OR-25: 


. They band on the processing mill speedily—cut mill 
mixing time. 


. Better extrusion characteristics—less nerve and less heat 
build-up. 


3. Excellent high temperature mixing. 
. Better fusion and mold flow characteristics. 


5. Increased building tack for laminated products, such as 
frictioned stocks and calendered sheeting. 


Both rubbers retain those properties which make Hycar American rub- 
bers so usable for so many products... permanent resiliency and superior 
resistance to oil, abrasion, and aging. Ask your supplier for parts made 
from Hycar. Or write to Dept. HB-4, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


lyear 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
& 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....:°:<.... 


GEON polyviny! materials * HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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Tire manufacturers know that any tire may be accidentally cut. And in many 
cases, the cut grows rapidly larger. But that hazard can be lessened if you just 
put Philblack O to work. This new HAF (High Abrasion Furnace) black helps 
make tires highly resistant to cut and crack growth. It increases their resistance 
to abrasion and greatly improves flex life. 

Yes, Philback O is a marvelous aid in obtaining a long and trouble-free life for 
your tires. Give your tires this desirable quality by using this black magic! 


And if you require some other particular property in your product... if you 
have a special rubber problem . . . please feel free to consult our technical staff. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicals Division 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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Stings of tho ft 


NEW GEON paste resins mean 


simplified molding, casting, coating, and dipping 


HE picture you are looking at 
is mot an exaggeration. 

““Geon Paste Resins’’ means new 
things in the vinyl plastics field. A new 
resin-plasticizer paste can now be pre- 
pared by a simple stirring operation. 
In many applications it will eliminate 
theneed forheavy and expensive milling 
equipment, grinding, dangerous vola- 
tile solvents, and high pressure molding, 
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calendering or extruding operations. 

The new Geon Paste Resin can be 
mixed as simply as you see it done 
here. Color—any color, brilliant or 
pastel—can be added. The mixture 
can be molded, cast, extruded—used 
for coating and dipping for paper and 
textiles. Thin, medium, or heavy films 
can be developed—supported or wa- 
supported. These can be beautifullv 


embossed or printed as simply as those 
produced by any other process. And 
in casting, there is virtually no shrink- 
age in the mold even though no pres- 
sure is used. In dipping and coating, 
usually only one operation is called for. 
Yet Geon Paste Resin results in a tough, 
homogeneous, and flexible body. 
From packaging to luggage, uphol- 
stering to shoe soles, toys to large 
electrical cables, Geon Paste Resin 
will make its contcibution. We make 
no finished products from Geon or 
from any of our other raw materials. 
However, we are glad to work on spe- 
cial problems or applications. And we 
believe you will want the bulletin just 
published on Geon Paste Resin. To 
receive it, please write to Department 
R-4, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, O. 





a 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....2:...... 


GEON polyvinyl! materials * HYCAR American rubber » KRISTON thermosetting resins * GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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For technical data please write Dept, CB-4 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company ... ...2.:2.%.... 


ROSE BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
GEON polyvinyl! materials « HYCAR American rubber « KRISTON thermosetting resins « GOOD-RITE chemicals 
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Can you find 


More Than 
lo Ounces | 


in a Pint Can 
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Many manufacturers have . . . especially when the 
can held a development sample of Flintkote Liquid 
Products. 


They’ve often found the welcome answer to a trouble- 
some requirement for coating, laminating, saturating, 
bonding or other fabrication problem. 


We, at Flintkote, make a broad line of liquid asphalt, 
resin and rubber products . . . both in aqueous dis- 
persions and in solvent form. In addition to standard 
products, we’ve helped meet many special require- 
ments that called for custom-made materials. 


Asa result, Flintkote Liquid Products find wide use in 
many branches of industry. Some are used for rug and 
carpet backing, others as paper and textile laminants 
acid aladeis: curled hair binders, or adhesives. 


Chances are, in our standard line . . . or in our re- 
search files . . . there’s a solution to your problem. If 
not, our technical staff will be glad to work with you, 
to discover what you need. 


A letter outlining your problem will put our complete 
research, development and manufacturing facilities at 
your disposal. 


FLINTKOTE 
Products for Industry 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Industrial Products Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


ATLANTA e BOSTON e CHICAGO HEIGHTS e¢ DETROIT e« LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS 7 WASHINGTON . TORONTO ° MONTREAL 
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TITAN OX... the bighlestnamein 





Lee om ore gare 




















pigments 





In colored rubber, TITANOX pigments create an enviable clarity of 

tint that helps your products stand out in competition. The chemical 
stability and physical inertness of these famous titanium dioxide 
pigments assure maximum resistance to discoloration of tinted 
rubber compounds in which they are used. | 
In white rubber stocks, the TITANOX line imparts a maximum of é 

whiteness, brightness and opacity. 

Our Technical Service Laboratories are maintained to help you 
use TITANOX pigments most advantageously and economically. We 


invite your request for this assistance. 
6492 





TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 
SOLE SALES AGENT 
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A few of the many types of 
garter buttons made 
With PLIOLITE $60 cece 


RIGHT on the button 


inn 


ARTER buttons need a tough rubber stock with 
G good stamina and flex life and the right degree 
of hardness and stiffness. Moreover, since these 
items are made in light colors, reinforcement 
must be obtained without the use of carbon black. 


A large manufacturer of garter buttons and 
similar items reports highly satisfactory results 
with PLIOLITE S-6, used as a reinforcement to non- 


black stocks. 
You will find PLIOLITE S-6 to be ideally suited to 


GOODFYEAR 
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PLIOLITE S-6 
gives added 
toughness 
and flex 
life 


all compounds needing a light-color, low-gravity 
stock of 70-100 durometer hardness with good 
processing characteristics and moldability. It is 
effective with GR-S, Neoprene, Buna N and 


natural rubber. 


PLIOLITE S-6 is available as a powder for your own 
mixing, or in master batches in whatever syn- 
thetic you select. For complete information and 
sample, write: Goodyear, Chemical Products Divi- 
sion, Plastics and Coatings Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 





Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company 











THE BARRETT DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 
5551 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Que. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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Barrett BARDOL* rubber softener and CUMAR* resin (P-25 Grade) are 
exceptionally serviceable softeners for compounding with nitrile rubber 
in making molded and extruded parts, heels, soles and mechanical 

items such as hose, gaskets, belting, etc. They improve processing 
properties and provide vulcanizates meeting many service requirements. 


BARDOL* rubber softener is readily incorporated and is very effective 

in reducing the viscosity of the elastomer. It confers high elongations 
and reduces moduli considerably while contributing to the 

retention of tensile strength. The vulcanizates are characterized by high 
tear and abrasion resistance, good resilience and compression set, and 

a low volume increase after immersion in SR-6 reference fluid. 


CUMAR* resin (P-25 Grade), because of its solvent power for sulfur, 
promotes more uniform cures and thereby improves the over-all 
performance of the vulcanizates. It also promotes building tack and con- 
sequently has application in the fabrication of laminated stocks. 


Your inquiries are invited. 





RECIPE 
EEE Oe Ce ae 100.00 
a va Ga dawees. 20.00 
CAR? MO rae COP). 8... ce cc cen cuwns 5.00 
Pe entries Pe Se PS PRESS, 75.00 
PANS oo pai Pk 6 eh ices Peek dee ta te 5.00 
RSP oy ere te we BE ee ie ei Si tee ate 1.00 
een Dey sacar ace, ok nbs ¢ 6 Cc hee ees 1.50 
RRC IN oc a ESS. a GT i 1.25 
aii s Picsvicte cad hpi xe cide Babdwaaied 208.75 
Ns Arne ss BON gaa a w EE ew da ee 1.28 
Mooney Viscosity (Large Rotor) 4 minutes at 212°F.......... 48 
Pe OT OUP Mtl INNING ois cdi ec che He bse enced: 30 

Physical Properties of Vulcanizates (Unaged) 

IR ee ae wild ccc) os eM Wee LED cee 1450 
INE 5 aig 5 SRN A os BERR wee ew 2150 
 ESSE™ES SSE TINE EGPEGE Sp A Be e 580 
IN cits su cae a hats cm ok xdidie aks d& > 56 
Tear Resistance (Crescent), Pounds per one inch thickness........ 360 
tAbrasion Resistance (duPont), cc loss per H.P. Hour........... 15 
SUNN I ene i oa ee kv 54.4 
timpact Resilience (Goodyear-Healey), %................... 46.9 
{tCompression Set (40% Constant Deflection) %.............. 20.0 
Walt tanks days OP WO Ge D.. . a... ee ces 7.3 

Volume Increase (SR-6 Reference Fluid 
48 hours at room temperature), J................0. eee 14,1 


TCure: 45 minutes at 307°F (60 Ib.) 
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Methocel (Dow 
Methylcellu- 
lose) is being suc- 
cessfully employed 
in the rubber industry 
as a thickening and 
creaming agent in rub- 

ber dispersions. 

Methocel (a cold water 
soluble cellulose ether) is 
compatible with a wide range 

of synthetic latices and with 
natural latex, and further, can be 
easily added to these dispersions. 
Methocel solutions are also very 
effective rubber mold release agents, 
where mold temperatures are not 
excessively high. 
Methocel is available for shipment now. 
Take advantage of its unique properties. 
Write to Dow for more detailed infor- 
mation about Metnocel’s uses in the 
vitae rubber industry. 
E>? METHOCEL ADVANTAGES 
1. Methocel is compatible to an unusual degree with a 


wide variety of modifying agents including alcohols, 
wetting agents, plasticizers and resins. 


2. Methocel is odorless, harmless. 
3. Methocel solutions ordinarily do not require preservatives. 
4. Methocel is a uniform, synthetic chemical product. 
5. Methocel solutions are neutral. 


6. Methocel solutions remain clear and colorless 
over a wide pH range. 


7. Methocel is completely soluble in water. 
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1 with Finishes by Stanley 
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MANUFACTURERS AND MARKETERS 
have known for several years that 
Butyl is superior to natural rubber for 
inner tubes. BUT NOW... the motoring 
public is being told about Butyl in regu- 
larly scheduled full-page color ads in 
LIFE, SATURDAY EVENING PostT, and 
COLLIER’S. 

Fact-packed, strong-selling national 
Butyl advertising in 1948 will increase 
consumer demand for more of your 
brand of tubes... if you identify them 
as genuine Butyls! 
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The public will learn that Butyl tubes: 
@ Hold air ten times better than rubber. 


@ Provide greater safety against blowouts. 


* @ Give greater riding comfort. 


@ Save gasoline and tires. 


Watch for the big Butyl ads... and be 
sure to cash in on the FACTS ABOUT 
BUTYL with your dealers and their 
customers. For more information about 
Butyl, and Butyl inner tubes, write: 








MILLIONS LEARN 
ABOUT BUTYL... 


uTy 


TRADEMARK 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


15 West 51st Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 








PELLETEX * GASTEX + PELLETEX » GASTEX «+ PELLETEX * GASTEX + PELLETEX » GASTEX + PELLETEX * GASTEX « PELLETEX 








GASTEX + PELLETEX +» GASTEX - PELLETEX + GASTEX + PELLETEX » GASTEX + PELLETEX + GASTEX + PELLETEX . 


— of General Atlas Carbon Company plant at Pampa, 


Texas. Every detail of this complex system has been carefully 
engineered for the precise control of large quantity, high quality 


carbon black production. 


* XIL9119d * XFLSVO * X3L9119d © X9LSV9D * X3L411ad° X3LSV9 * X9L9119d © XFLSVO © X9L91139d * XFLSWD © X43L3a113d * XFILSVO © X3L9113d 
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H.N. Richards Company, Trenton 
The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles & San Francisco 
Harrisons & Crosfield (Canada), Ltd. Toronto and Montreal 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron 
Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago 
Raw Materials Company, Boston 





PELLETEX .« GASTEX + PELLETEX + GASTEX + PELLETEX - 


Xa3L3113ad * X3FLSV9 














e PELLETEX « GASTEX «© PELLETEX » GASTEX e PELLETEX * chBoT e PELLETEX © GASTEX © PELLETEX © GASTEX ° PELLETEX e 
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Authoritative, On-The-Spot Reports 
From Every Part of the World 


On Current Developments In Rubber 


This is a monthly service for those firms who wish to keep 
completely informed of current developments in the rubber commodity 
field. It supplies facts, opinions and forecasts from Washington and every 
rubber producing area in the world. Air-mail dispatches from London, 
Paris, Amsterdam, Malaya and the Far East. It obtains authoritative origi- 
nal opinions from leading rubber experts on subjects of current importance. 
It analyzes legislative trends and government policy developments in 
Washington. It summarizes the “business climate” each month. “RUBBER 
REPORT” is edited by Warren S. Lockwood and H. C. Bugbee. It is the 
most quoted and authoritative review of the month-to-month rubber situa- 
tion available. Mailed to subscribers in the U. S. and twenty overseas 
countries on the 15th of every month from W. S. Lockwood, Inc., 1631 K 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Domestic Subscription 
$300. Per Year 


ww 





Overseas Subscription on Application 
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ASSOCIATED COMPANY: 








These features speak for themselves! 


@ Demountable alloy reel shaft and lever operated 
tilting base simplify reel loading and unloading 


@ Unloads reels direct to floor with no possibility 
of damaging flanges on even heaviest reels 


@ Shifts automatically or manually from full toempty 
reel without interrupting the winding process 


@ Hydraulic reel synchronizer effects continuous 
precision control of reel speed in proportion to 
winding diameter 





INDUSTRIAL 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD 


For complete information on this machine as 
well as other 101 developments in continuous 
extrusion takeup equipment write for" Blueprint 
for Industry,” Part IV. It's free for the asking. 





JAMES DAY MACHINERY LTD. LONDON WI, 


J Of, newest 


constant tension 
continuous 
extrusion 

takeup for 


plastic or rubber 





@ Uses either hydraulic or pneumatic constant ten- 
sion reel drive 


@ Traverse and crossover are stroke and lay adjust- 
able through a wide lay range 


@ Wide operating speed range available, up to 2,000 
FPM or higher 


@ Adaptable to any type of tuber drive—hydraulic, 
mechanical, electrical or electronic. 





CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 








OVENS, INC. 


ENGLAND 
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with this 


AKRON-STANDARD 
AUTOMATIC MILL 
BATCH-OFF 
MACHINE 






















MILL END. The Akron- 
Standard automatic batch- 


off machine ready to re- 
ceive milled stock. 













Designed primarily to handle the mill 
output in connection with Banbury 
dump mills, this proven Akron-Stand- 
ard machine distinctly shortens your 
Banbury cycle. It saves valuable mix- 
ing time by removing a continuous 
slab of stock from the mill in two min- 
utes or less—in a mere fraction of the 
time you have heretofore needed to slab 
off the processed stock by hand. Your 
procssing ‘cycle is reduced, your 
stock-handling definitely speeded up. 
How can you possibly afford to be 
without this remarkable ime-saving 


: BATCH-OFF END. Rack loading end and festoon 
Akron-Standard equipment? rack in position to receive milled slab. 


Ask for our well illustrated 36-page Bulletin “A”, describing this 
and many other types of profit-making Akron-Standard equipment. 
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IMPORTANT Maybe About Your 
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Banbury Mixers 


INTERSTATE has available for immediate shipment to 


you many spare parts for all sizes of Banbury Mixers. 


INTERSTATE has ready for quick interchange with you 
completely rebuilt #9 Banbury Bodies, spray or jacketed. 


INTERSTATE men are on top of every Banbury problem 
through 14 years first-hand, concentrated experience with 
all sizes; rebuilding, repairing, and installing — in large 
and small Plants the country over. WE ARE SPECIAL- 
ISTS, thoroughly equipped. 


INTERSTATE rebuilding restores correct contours to 
rotors and mixing chamber, and includes our exclusive 
hard-surfacing process which adds amazing abrasion 
resistance, and our specially fabricated and guaranteed 


rings, made to standard dimensions. 


YOU KNOW that a work-worn, lagging, and 
leaky Banbury loses materials, loses time, loses 
production, loses quality. If you would rather 
not have such losses — call or write us for fast, 
efficient help. 


x 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 
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UNITED‘S SRF TYPE CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE 20—KOSMOS 20 -an cS, (Semi Reinforcing 


USE UN aU galela-9 AVA o\-Maeld olelal ol (elo a ole) 1-) 1-1 olla i-1a ml olellolalallate 
yae Gy fy ro) el Mial-meolaal olelal-tal properties essential ome h itera olay 
rey: x rubber performance. DIXIE°20—KOSMOS 20 is out- 
iTED B . standing for ease of pracessing, good plasticity, fast 
USE “U.N "4 aehicmelmalla-¥ high resiliency relate Mi Lohwanal-tolmolUl i (obte) om Ral- 
: il Bi wise rubber compounder insists on UNITED BLACKS; 
POPS = ix. 20-KOSMOS 20 is his favorite SRF” black. 


ITED BLA? 

USE UNIRED BLACKS © USE UNITE. 
ACKS @ USE UNITED BLACKS @ USE. 
| 0 BLACK. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. INITE! 


Charleston 27, West Virginia 


RESEARCH DIVISION 








A. IMPROVED BROCESSING 
B. LOW VOLATILITY 
C. LOW TEMPERATURE PROPERTIES 
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HOW AUTOMATIC CONTROL SAVES 
9 STEPS IN PLATEN PRESS MOLDING 


ERE you see a new “EEMCO” 

heavy-duty hydraulic press, built 
by the Erie Engine and Mfg. Company 
at Erie, Pa. Those Taylor Instruments 
on the panel attached to it are there to 
save you these nine vital operating steps! 
Here’s what happens: 


1, Fulscope Controller (upper left) records 
and controls outlet press temperature by 
throttling steam inlet valve. 

2. Repeating Cycle Timer (left center) op- 
erates condensate discharge valve period- 
ically and automatically. 


And then the Flex-O-Timer automatically 
handles these seven steps: 

1. Closes press. 

2. Supplies air to Fulscope which then 
turns steam on. Also supplies air to Re- 
peating Cycle Timer. 

3. Cooling water is off and discharge 
valve is in position to close water to 
drain and open condensate return. 

4. Master Timer stops and cuts in Auxil- 
iary Timer to time the cure. 

5. At end of cure, Auxiliary Timer stops, 
Master Timer restarts, air is shut off to 
Temperature Controller and Repeating 
Cycle Timer, shutting off steam supply. 
Master Timer also repositions three-way 
valve in outlet to close condensate return 
and open water-to-drain connection. Also 
turns on cooling water. 

6. At end of cooling, Flex-O-Timer turns 
off water, reverses position of three-way 
valve in outlet, ready for next cycle. 

7. Press opens and Flex-O-Timer stops. 


TOTAL: 9 steps—the whole curing process— 
controlled automatically without a single 
chance of human error! Another reason 
why we say, “When ordering processing 
equipment, specify Taylor equipped as 
usual.” Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. 
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ACCURACY FIRST 


IN HOME AND INDUSTRY 


Instruments for indicating, recording and controlling 








temperature; pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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‘ack sales engineers and fully-e&vipped 
_ customer service laboratory are ava kible. 

_ Write on your company letterhead 
Chemicals Division, The Glenn L. Ma 
Baltimore 3, Maryland. 















~ UNSURPASSED STABIL { 


A san chloride -type fesin, of 
: weight, Marynol offers 
B light and 





‘etapeange 


” BROAD EXPERIENCE ! 
A leader in research, Martin introduced 
the first plastic nose section for aircraft 
in 1921... developed the first leak-proof 
flexible fuel tank, the Mareng cell. .. used as 
many as 400 plastic parts in one plone. 












Unusual “dr 
toughness and [é 
less, odorless . . « 
.. . can give crystal-ch 
brilliant or delicate colors. 


Mortn. 2 















THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY * AN IN 
ODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, 







“BETTER PI 
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Natural Rubber with 
Blends of Zinc Oxide 
,. and HMF Black 


(Low Abrasion Type) 


T will be recalled that blends of Zinc Oxide 
and Channel Black did not follow the mix- 
ture law too well with respect to stress-strain 
properties. However, the present tests show 
that with HMF Black, tensile strength follows 
the mixture law quite closely. The modulus 
drops with increasing additions of Zinc Oxide, 
in a straight-line relationship until the Black 
and Zinc Oxide are at approximately equal 
volume loadings, and then levels off, as does 
the Shore hardness. The elongation increases 
with additions of Zinc Oxide to the equal vol- 
ume loading and then levels off. Tear resistance 
drops slightly to the equal volume point and 
then increases. . 

The pendulum rebound increases and heat 
generation decreases with each addition of 
Zinc Oxide. . 

COMPOUND NO. 43 


All cures at 30”/274°F, except 25 
volume loading of Zine Oxide — at 
45” /274°F. 


Operating conditions Goodrich Flex- 
ometer: 143 psi, 0.175” Stroke, 100° C. 
Oven Temperature. 





THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 


160 Front Street New York 7, N.Y. 
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A SUPERIOR ANTIOXIDANT 
AT PREWAR PRICES 


PDA-10 


Best Protection Against 









PRICE SCHEDULE 


Add Ib. for West C 
100 to 1,999 Ibs. $0.42 per Ib. 1a por fb. for West Const 


2.000 to 9.999 Ibs 0.40 per Ib Terms: 1-10 net 30. Freight allowed. 
10,000 to 29,999 Ibs. 0.39 per Ib. For Export, prices are F.A.S. 
30,000 to 99,999 Ibs. 0.38 per Ib. Atlantic Ports 
100,000 Ibs. up 0.37 per Ib... 


For Top Performance Per Pound 
and For Premium Performance 


Per Dollar Always Specify PDA-IO 
BENSON'S 3-POINT POLICY 








1—UTILITY—A general purpose anti- }—-RESEARCH REPORT NUMBER ONE, 
oxidant sufficiently versatile to efficiently now available, is a comparative evaluation 
and effectively meet the requirements of of commercial antioxidants to demonstrate 
the industry. UTILITY. 

2—QUALITY—A product of uniformly 2—The strict control exercised in the pro- 
good quality capable of delivering top duction of PDA-10 insures the highest uni- 
performance. formity of QUALITY. 


3—PRICE—A price schedule designed 3—PDA-10 continues to set the pace in 
to maintain aggressive competition. performance and in PRICE. 








COUPON (Attach to Business Letterhead) 


Benson Process Engineering Co., Eden, N. Y. 


Please send me: Report.............Sample.. 

WN? 5 2- Gie 4G ae ae ile Geers as TITLE... 

FIRM NAME . acs es ae ans 

GES Fino 0c EVR eae so Seni oon 
ass a a fee eae 1 « STATE. .. 
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YOU GET A DOUBLE BONUS 





... with pellet rubber 


ETE Sim 





ADVANTAGES OF 
PELLET RUBBER SYSTEM 


1. Uniformity and quality of finished 
product improved. 


2. Extra working in pelletizer increases 
plasticity and gives better dispersion. 


3. Banbury mixing cycle reduced—pro- 
duction increased. 


4. Automatic conveying, weighing and 
mixing cuts handling and storage 
costs. 


5. Less floor space required—floor stor- 
age and trucking eliminated. 


6. Cleaner mill room—dust eliminated 
because pellet handling system com- 
pletely sealed in. 


7. Pellets thoroughly and quickly 
cooled—shorter time between process- 
ing operations — less stock in process. 











% The Hale pelletizer is an extruding machine in which 
the screw forces the rubber up to the pelletizer 
head where the pellets are formed. The pellets are 
lightly coated, before leaving the machine, with a 
soapstone solution which prevents their sticking 


together. ‘ 
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Designed to transform bulky, hard-to-handle rubber into 
small, free-flowing pellets, the Hale pelletizer provides, in 
addition, a double bonus. 


Exhaustive laboratory tests, confirmed by the experience 
of users, show that the extra working which the stock re- 
ceives in passing through the pelletizer improves the plas- 
ticity and gives better dispersion of the various ingredients. 


If you are interested in improving uniformity and qual- 
ity of your finished product, while, at the same time, cut- 
ting your handling costs, send for complete information 
about the Hale pelletizer and the pellet rubber system. 
Write today—no obligation. FB-436 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 

Plants: Ansonia and.Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. * Sales Offices: Ansonia, 

Buffalo, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, 
Houston 


Favrel -Btemingham 
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FLOOR COVERING 
PRESS 


A three-opening 42” x 126” Rod- 
type Press with three 22” hy- 
draulic rams. The head, platens 
and bolsters are continuous the 
full length of the press. Just the 
press for your floor tile and run- 
ners. Flooring may be cured in 
molds, or between flat, sandwich 
plates. A prime characteristic of 
this press is its versatility. Addi- 
tion of stretchers makes it adapt- 
able to belt curing,—-or, cut 
apart, it becomes three separate 
42” square presses. 


DUPLEX PRESS FOR CURING 
“V" TRANSMISSION BELTS 


The flat belts cured on this type of press are 
used in all kinds of agricultural machinery and 
wherever flat pulleys must be driven. It is a 
rugged, easily accessible, economical press 
with fabricated steel plate housing. It is 
equipped with spring-loaded pull-backs for 
the bolster. Intermediate platen is suspended 
in a manner that assures operator perfect 
parallelism of top and bottom platens. This 
press is indicated where pressures are com- 
paratively low, and is ideal for curing “V”’ 
belts, etc. Manually or hydraulically operated 
belt stretcher equipment is available. 


TWO -OPENING 


This press has two openings permitting 
two lengths of belting up to 60 inches in 
width running in opposite directions, to 
be cured simultaneously. It is equipped 
with polished platens 63 inches wide by 
31 feet long. Twenty-eight rams provide 
pressure during: the curing operation. 
Proper belt tension is maintained by 


OPEN-SIDE BELT PRESS 


Through the use of structural beams for the head and base, with strain 
rods, this heavy-duty unit is desirable for the larger, more powerful 
open-side presses. Cold ends are built into 50” x 42” platens. The 
intermediate platens are held horizontal by four heavy guides traveling 
on turned and ground strain rods. The press is powered by two 20” 
rams. Excellent for curing ‘‘V"’ and flat belts. 

One of the most important uses of the Press is the curing of endless 
belts. Endless belts can be put into and taken out of the Press very easily. 


30” x36" OPEN-SIDE BELT CURING 
PRESS FOR FLAT OR V-BELTS 


Complete with adjustable hydraulic stretcher, this press was designed 
and built for one of the industry's largest belt manufacturers. All platens 
are equipped with built-in cold ends. Intermediate platen with counter- 
weights, is accurately suspended and guided on ground strain rods. 
Overhead push-back is provided for intermediate platens and bolster. 
Platens are chromium plated for flat belt curing. 

Stretcher rolls are made up of steel cores and shells of aluminum 
grooved to the proper contour for the belts involved. Aluminum roller 
shells are interchangeable. 
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ADAMSON UNITED 
PRODUCTS . 


Mills - Refiners - Crackers - 








FOR ENDLESS 


St ag 


BELT CURING PRESS 


means of a clamp at one end and a 
stretcher at the other. These are mounted 
on separate stands rigidly braced by 
heavy compression members which ex- 
tend the full length of the press. The 
clamp holds the belt while the stretcher is 
hydraulically pushed away from the press 
to give the belt the required stretch. 

An exclusive Adamson United feature 
is the means of raising and lowering the 
stretcher clamps to maintain exact align- 


FLAT BELTS AND ENDLESS V-BELTS 


ment of the press platen surface with the 
adjustment clamp surfaces. This mechan- 
ical method, much superior to hydraulic 
synchronization, causes the clamps and 
stretchers to move in perfect unison with 
the platen, eliminating entirely the possi- 
bility of the belt bending over the edges 
of the platen ends during the curing 
process. Press can be built with one 
or two openings in any size, for any 
platen pressure. 








ALL HYDRAULIC TILTING-HEAD PRESS 


Note the accessibility of this press compared with outmoded conventional types. It is simple 

and rugged, with 24” x 24” platens fastened to a tilting head and a tilting bolster. The 

platens remain parallel during the first part of the down stroke of the ram, then tilt open 

during the remainder of the down stroke. Unlike the Automatic Press, the molds never 
emerge from the Press. Toggles for 
opening and closing the molds have 
been eliminated. 

The right amount of pressure per 
square inch on the platens is main- 
tained hydraulically. Wear or variable 
platen pressures are eliminated. 


Ram raised . . . molds Sie 


—> 
Molds in loading position 


SINGLE OPENING AUTOMATIC PRESS 


Fully automatic, yet possessing all the advantages of the conventional press 
for precision molding, this new type automatic, in many instances, has 
stepped up production as much as 50%. 

Operation is extremely simple, with practically all manual effort elim- 
inated. There is no more tugging or handling of heavy molds in and out 
of the Press. The operator has only to remove the cured articles and replace 
them with uncured rubber, press a button and the molds recede into the 
Press and close. A time cycle device opens the Press at the end of the cure 
and the molds open and move out of the Press and stop in a tilted position, 
from which the operator can easily strip the cured articles and repeat 
the process. 

Single or double opening Presses can be furnished in this style, to take 
molds from 32” x 32" to 42” x 42” 
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The Man 


SME ae pe When illness 
strikes, you call 


in the doctor, the man who knows what to do for 
treatment. When you have legal problems, you 
seek the advice of the lawyer, the man who knows 
how to solve them. 


When special problems relating to industrial 
solvents come up, it’s comforting to know there’s 
another man available who knows what to do. 
He’s the skilled, trained SKELLYSOLVE Tech- 
nical Fieldman—a real specialists in solvent 
problems. 


His services, skills, and knowledge are at the 
beck and call of every plant using industrial 
solvents. He typifies Skelly’s willingness to 
render more-than-ordinary service. He offers 


Who Knows What 






assistance that’s always available on call ... 
whether in sudden emergencies or merely when 
you desire the counsel of a man who thoroughly 
knows solvent problems and applications. 


You may never require the services of a 
SKELLYSOLVE Technical Fieldman. But 
there’s reassurance in the knowledge that his 
assistance is always available. His function is 
just as important in the SKELLYSOLVE organ- 
ization as the purity, uniformity, close boiling 
ranges, and dependability of supply of SKELLY- 
SOLVE itself. 

Plan now to have a talk with the man who 
knows solvents —a SKELLYSOLVE Technical 
Fieldman. He represents a company that knows 
how to serve you with dependable, high-quality 
solvents—Skelly Oil Company. Write us today. 


Kellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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For Chemical Control 


STANDARD 
OF 
PURITY 


CHEMICALS 


For Research Laboratories 





For Educational Laboratories 





For Production Requiring Fine Chemicals 


BAKER & ADAMSON Regent ond Fue Chemica 





SETTING: THE PACE -lNe GHEMICAL PURITY GENCE F882 





GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany* * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham* * Boston* * Bridgeport * Buffalo* * Charlotte* * Chicago* 
Cleveland* * Denver* * Detroit® * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles* * Minneapolis * New York* * Philadelphia* 
Pittsburgh* * Portland (Ore.) * Providence* * St. Lovis* © San Francisco* * Seattle * Wenatchee * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 
* 


In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver 
"Complete stocks ore carried here. 
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HERE'S Gun oun CONTROL FOR CARBON BLACKS 


PILOT CONTROL Before Witco and Continental blacks ever reach the pro- 


duction stage, pilot pioneering in this miniature plant insures uniformity and high 


@ quality of the final product. 





PRODUCTION CONTROL At one of the world’s largest carbon plants . . . 
Continental Carbon Company, Sunray, Texas . . . the modern control center shown 


here, in conjunction with the completely equipped control laboratory also located 





at Sunray, insures a complete checking of quality. 





AND NOW...RAW MATERIAL CONTROL 4 nouncing the for- 


mation of Witco Hydrocarbon Corporation for the production of natural gas (as 
well as gasoline, butane, and propane). Witco now has complete control of Witco 


blacks . . . from raw material to delivery. 


CONTINENTAL CARBON CO., WITCO HYDROCARBON CORP.: Manufacturers 
WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Exclusive distributor 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Boston * Chicago * Cleveland * Akron * Detroit * San Francisco * Los Angeles * London and Manchester 
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hester 


THE NEVILLE COMPANY 








Coumarone Resins 
Alkylated Phenol Resins 
Plasticizing Oils 

Coal-Tar Solvents 

Neutral and Shingle Stain Oils 
Rubber Reclaiming Oils 
Chemical Specialties 


PITTSBURGH, 25, PA. 


Chemicals for the Nation's Vital Industries 





What the Reviewers Say 
About the New Book, 


“RECLAIMED RUBBER? 


The Story of 








an American Raw Material 











by JOHN M. BALL 


WHAKAKARAKIAKEIRIIIIIIID “The book is handsomely produced, delightful to read, 
most informative—in short, a perfect model of what a 
CONTENTS technical book should be.” 

3; Ricky Siseny INDIA RUBBER JOURNAL 
2. Mitchell and the Acid “It is no exaggeration to say that this is one of the most 
Process : competent historical studies of an American industry 

3. an od the Alkali which has yet been published.” 
4. Miscellaneous Reclaiming Penrose R. Hoopes _ 
Disnantiee MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
5. Companies and “The material is presented in such an interesting man- 


Associations 
. Scrap Rubber 
- Manufacture 
Properties and Uses 
. Statistics 


10. World War II 


ner that readers should gain a much greater insight 
into the history and development not only of the rubber 
reclaiming industry, but also the rubber goods indus- 


try as a whole.” 
INDIA RUBBER WORLD 


“The book is not intended to fill the very real need 
which exists for a detailed scientific monograph on the 


Ces 


Epilogue: What of the Future? 


ee subject of reclaimed rubber. Until such a monograph 
appears, however, Mr. Ball’s treatment will serve as a 
Size: 6 x 9 in. very convenient source of some of the technical infor- 

248 Pages mation in this field.” 
Illustrated Lawrence A. Wood in 
RUBBER AGE 


L222 .8 60 0 68 858 8 8 8 88 8 8 fo 


PRICE: $5.00 in United States; $5.50 in Other Countries 


(Add 2% Sales Tax for Copies sent to N. Y. City) 


Exclusive Sales Agents: 


RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
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natural 
synthetic 
reclaimed 





The versatile accelerator 









LOOK AT THESE OUTSTANDING QUALITIES: 





There is no substitute for Santocure as an 






accelerator for vulcanization of natural, 





synthetic and reclaimed rubber. This ver- 





Good acceleration for GR-S, GR-A, rubber and reclaim. 






satile Monsanto product has won wide 








acceptance because if saves acceleration 






costs, improves quality and adds a greater 





Produces cures under a wide variety of conditions. 





margin of processing safety. Furthermore, 









Santocure is stable in storage and requires 






Provides high tensile — high modulus. no special technique or handling for its 









use in rubber or synthetics. 









Santocure is available for immediate 





As much or little delayed action as desired. 





shipment in any quantity. For detailed infor- 
mation and samples, write to MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Rubber Service 


Department, Second National Building, 












Clean, sharp molding. Excellent aging. 









Akron 8, Ohio. Use the convenient coupon 





No precuring, scorch, bin curing, or setup in 
re-running scrap. 





if you prefer. 


Santocure: Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 




























J tJ J 7 e @ & * - e * - J * a + & * 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY m2 ° 
Rubber Service Department ° 
Second National Building, Akron 8, Ohio 
MONSANTO Please send me further information { ); samples({ ) of Santocure. 4 
. 
: Nowe Title. 
CHEMICALS PLASTICS [item , 
- Address— - 
City. State. ° 
SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Improved Adhesion 

Fast Solvent Release 

Alkali, Alcohol and Water Resistance 
Better Heat Stability 

Reduced Viscosity 

Improved Storage Stability 
Nerve Reduction 

Less Premature Curing 

Good Dispersion 

Age Resistance 

Superior Cold Flow Properties 


1 fossil resin 
—s me aid, increasing 
the solubility of synthetic rubbers. Mill- 
ing time is reduced or eliminated in the 
manufacture of cements. Important per- 
formance qualities are provided by this 


new, inexpensive processing aid. 


Bulletins are available on the following 
subjects: 


RESIN 510 RUBBER CEMENTS . 


AN EVALUATION OF RESIN 510 IN BUNA N 
MOLDING AND CALENDERING COMPOUNDS 


AN EVALUATION OF RESIN 510 IN BUNA S 


Write for your copies, prices and a sample 
of the resin. 


pA CYOOCECOME 


DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
BOUND BROOK, N: J. 
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DOUBLE - CHECKED \7 CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


DITHIOCARBAMATE 


PRIMARY 
ACCELERATOR | 





SHARPLES CHEMICALS JING. piisccieuia - newyork + cuicago - AKRON 
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why not let 


pleasant odors 
do a merchandtsing gob for you? 


Whether intended for the manufacture of balls, girdles, toys, gloves, hot-water bottles, 
shower curtains, or other household or industrial purposes, your rubber will find 
readier acceptance if it is odor-treated by Sindar. 


paradors* 


Sindar’s special aromatic blends for use in rubber, are 


effective, inexpensive, tenacious, time-tested 


Ask us for further information, samples and prices. *PARADOR Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Cowporilion 


Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


SITIDAR 





330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Branches: Philadelphia « Boston ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Detroit ¢ Chicago « Seattle « Los Angeles « Montreal ¢ Toronto 








THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 


THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 


STAMFORD, CONN. 
Makers of Stamford ““Factice”’ Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 
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Pennsylvania 
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Introducing . e 


for technical uses 


of great purity 
and stability 



















Swift & Company is now inviting inquiries on 


its new lines of fatty acids and fractionated glycerides. 








Extensive use of solvent processes will make possible 


new high standards of purity and stability. 


THE PROCESSES 


Solvent processes yield fat fractions of a higher qual- 
ity and wider usefulness. Most of Swift’s new fats and 
fatty acids will be processed with solvents. 














Unsaturated acids and drying oils will be separated 
by the Solexol process, using propane as a solvent. 
Fractions are separated selectively at temperatures not 
exceeding 200 degrees F. Since thermal and chemical 
side reactions are thereby avoided, products of greater 
purity and stability are obtained. 


Saturated acids will be fractionated by solvent crystal- 
lization. Here, too, processing temperatures are low and 
harsh catalysts are absent, so that the natural structure 
of the substances is not disturbed. 





ae 
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THE PRODUCTS 


Production plans are being laid for the following items: 





Swift’s Mixed Fatty Acids Other Swift Glycerides 
Swift’s Cottonseed Fatty Acids (now in production) 
Swift’s Animal Fatty Acids Swift’s Lard Oils 
Swift’s Linseed Fatty Acids Swift’s Tallow Oil 
Swift’s Corn Oil Fatty Acids Swift’s Marine Oils 
Swift’s Soybean Oil Fatty Acids Swift’s Neatsfoot Oil 
Swift’s Palm Oil Fatty Acids Swift’s Sperm Oil 
Swift’s Hydrogenated Marine Oil 
Fatty Acids Specialties 
(now in production) 
Swift's Fractionated Fatty Acids = Swift’s Sulfonated Sperm Oil 
Swift’s Stearic Acid Swift’s Sulfonated Tallow Oil 
Swift’s Oleic Acid Swift’s Sulfonated Castor Oil 
(Turkey Red Oil) 
Swift’s Drying Oils Swift’s Sulfonated Neatsfoot Oil 


Swift’s Fractionated Sardine Oil Swift’s Spermaceti 
Swift’s Fractionated Menhaden Oil Swift’s Textile Oils 
Swift’s Fractionated Soybean Oil  Swift’s Anti-foam Agents 
Swift’s Fractionated Linseed Oil 


SWIFT'S TECHNICAL PRODUCTS SERVICE 


It brings you: 





Representatives who know your problems and 
requirements. 


Product technicians available for consultation 
on any Swift technical product. 





This team is at your 
service now. Make use 


Exploratory research developing products to of it today! 


further increase the efficiency of your operation. 


Address inquiries to: SWIFT & COMPANY 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Il. 
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NORTH AMERICA 
UNITED STATES 
Mid West Akron Chemical Co. 
255 Fountain St., Akron 4, Ohio 
New England W. D. + Co. 
249 5th St., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


New Jersey 
Eastern Pa. H. M. Royal, Inc. 
689 Pennington Ave., Trenton 1, N J 


Pacific Coast 5 M. Royal, Ine. 


4814 Lan Vista Ave., Los Angeles 11, Cal. 


Chicago J. M. Huber Corporation 
1230 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill 
MEXICO E. Uhthoff Y. Cia., S.A. 


Zacatecas 168, Mexico, D.F. 


Charles Tennant & Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
137 Wellington St., W., Toronto 1 
Charles Tennant & Co. (Canada) Ltd. 
Canada Cement Bidg., Montreal 


CANADA 


‘e 


SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL + ng ica Siron Industria E Comercio Ltda 
ua Sa. Freire 
Caixa Postal $4, Rio de Janeiro 


ARGENTINA Williams Quimica y Tecnica S. de R.L. 
Solis 229, Buenos Kires 


EUROPE 


UNITED KINGDOM 


J. M. Huber, Ltd. 


124 Cannon Street, London E.C. 4 


FRANCE Etablissements G. Devineau 

26 Rue Lafayette, Paris 9 
BELGIUM Sopeiciee Freres & C 

1 Quai Marcellis, 7 (Carbon Blacks) 

Compagnie Anversoise 

de luits Chimiques 

21 Kipdorp, Antwerp (Clays) 
HOLLAND Se gm & Co. 

O. Z. Voorburgwal 15i. Amsterdam C 

SWITZERLAND 

Sugro Ltd. 

PO. Box, Basle 2 
ITALY dy Demeglio 

Via Mensens, Turin (118) 

NORWAY Carl B. Prosch 

Kirkegaten 14-18, Oslo 
SWEDEN Henrik Genberg 

Gothenburg 
DENMARK Evan Nielsen 

Vestre Boulevard 17, Copenhagen V 
FINLAND Max Aue 


Skillnadsg 5. Helsinki 


7 AFRICA 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Carst & Walker Pty., Ltd 
P.O. Box 1193, Durban 
Carst & Walker Pty., Ltd. 
P.O. Box 5500, Johannesburg 


ASIA 
INDIA Amin Feroz & Company 
81/8 Bentinck Street, Calcutta 
JAPAN American Trading Company. Inc. 


96 Wall Street, New York 5, N 


AUSTRALIA 


Whitney & Oettler 
P.O. Box 155, Savannah. Georgia 


Sub Agent: 

A. H. Pearce 

Challis House, Martin Place 
Sydney, Australia 

R. A. Christian 

Arnold House, 14 Queen St. 
Melbourne C1, Australia 


NEW ZEALAND 
Gollin & Co., Pty., Ltd. 
G.P.O. Box 913, Wellington, C. 1 


Gollin A Co., Pty. Ltd. 
P.O. Box #199, Auckland 


J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Manufacturers of wvex (Pc) 
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MODULEX (HMF) 


ESSEX (SRF) 


SUPREX CLAY 


PARAGON CLAY RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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Naugatuck Chemical began 
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used by the rubber industry. 


Since that time, Naugatuck Chemical re- 
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Chemical and Physical Properties of 
PHILBLACK CARBONS 


By L. R. SPERBERG and H. M. BARTON 


Research Department, Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


The physical and chemical properties of Philblack 
O and Philblack A are compared with other repre- 
sentative types of blacks selected from the carbon 
spectrum. Particle size measurements and surface 
area determinations are particularly significant in 
helping to characterize new blacks. Other informa- 
tion which must be considered pertinent in an ex- 
planation of performance of such carbon blacks in 
rubber reinforcement has been developed from studies 
of surface tension increase, surface activity, heat of 
wetting, pH, oil adsorption, diphenylguanidine ad- 


sorption, acid adsorption, color, tint, gravity, grit con- 


tent, volatile matter and crystal structure. 


URING the past few years the carbon black industry 

has been very active in research and development 

work on new processes for producing carbon black 
having enhanced physical properties. The most marked 
development has been in furnace blacks which exhibit 
the property of high structure. Philblack A and Phil- 
black O are two of the new blacks which have found 
wide acceptance in both natural and synthetic rubber 
compounding. Both of these blacks have demonstrated 
outstanding ability to smooth out rubber compounds 
and to improve the over-all factory processing charac- 
teristics of almost any compound when used alone or in 
conjunction with other types of blacks. This improve- 
ment is evident in shorter Banbury mixing cycles, 
smoother and faster extrusion, and in fewer factory 
rejects. In dynamic applications these blacks impart 
excellent resistance to-chipping and cracking, and, as a 
result, tire treads containing these blacks have performed 
unusually well in this respect. 

The excellent performance of these new furnace blacks 
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Philblack O is a high abrasion furnace (HAF) 
black with small particle size and high surface area. 
In some tire service tests it has shown a rubber rein- 
forcement level in terms of abrasion resistance of from 
110 to 120 per cent of easy processing channel (EPC) 
black. Philblack A is a high modulus furnace (HMF) 
black with somewhat larger particle size. Its rein- 
forcement level as determined from extensive service 
tests varies between 80 and 100 per cent of that of 
EPC black. The Philblack carbons show a higher 
degree of “structure” than all the other blacks, except 
acetylene black, when examined by an oil adsorption 
test. 


has brought up, of course, the matter of comparison of 
their various physical and chemical properties with 
representative blacks of the thermal, semi-reinforcing, 
channel and conductive black types. Since little informa- 
tion has appeared previously on the Philblack carbons, 
it is the objective of this paper to present rather com- 
prehensive physical and chemical data on these products. 

In the early day application of carbon black in rubber, 
little was known concerning the really important physical 
and chemical criteria which would help to characterize its 
behavior in vulcanizable elastomer compositions. As time 
passed, however, much scientific effort was expended 
in the development of useful analytical tests which today 
may be classified somewhat generally under the headings 
of (a) physical, (b) physico-chemical and (c) chemical. 

The physical tests include those for particle size, sur- 
face area, crystal structure, gravity, and grit content. 
The physico-chemical tests include many which help to 
characterize the surface and surface area of different 
blacks, the “structure” of the black and the tarry con- 










































































FIG. 1—Electron Micrographs of seven carbon blacks 
(33,350X ). 








stituents of the black. More specifically, the tests which 
have been devised to throw some light onto the surface 
and surface area characteristics of carbon blacks include 
tint, color, surface tension increase, diphenylguanidine 
(DPG) adsorption, acid adsorption, heat of wetting, 
surface activity and pH. The oil adsorption test has 
found wide acceptance because it gives an insight into 
the so-called “structure” of the black. The tarry con- 
stituents of the black which reflect the staining tendencies 
of the black are determined by a simple extraction test 
using acetone or chloroform as the extracting solvent. 
The more common chemical tests which have been used 
for a long time and which are still being used are those 
for ash content and per cent volatile matter. 

Chemical and physical property data on carbon blacks 
are of greatest significance, of course, when related in 
some manner to performance in finished products. Con- 
sequently, as a means of classifying Philblack A in usual 
carbon black technology, it should be mentioned that it 
is a high modulus furnace (‘HMF) black and that service 
tests during the past five years have shown it to give a 
reinforcement level in terms of abrasion resistance of 
from 80 to 100 per cent of easy processing channel 
(EPC) black. Philblack O, a high abrasion furnace 
(HAF) black, is still fairly new although now in large 
scale commercial production. Many tire tests evaluating 
this black have shown that it possesses a reinforcement 
level approximately 110 to 120 per cent of that possessed 
by channel black, and that it has contributed markedly 
toward very superior tire life (13). 

Comparison of the physical and chemical properties of 
the Philblack carbons has been made with other represen- 
tative black types, namely, channel (Wyex), acetylene, 
semi-reinforcing furnace (Gastex), fine thermal (P-33) 
and medium thermal (Thermax). As will be noted be- 
low, these seven different blacks cover an extremely broad 
range of properties. 


Particle Size Measurements 


In recent years much attention has been devoted to 
the classification of carbon blacks by particle size and 
by the related property of specific surface area assumed 
to be available for rubber reinforcement. To date, two 
general methods of measuring these properties have 
found wide acceptance in the industry, electron micro- 
scopy and low temperature nitrogen adsorption, both of 
which will be discussed below. 

Particle sizes of the carbon blacks discussed in this 
paper were measured from electron micrographs similar 
to those shown in Figure 1 which are representative 
enlarged prints of the electron micrographs of Philblack 
O, Wyex, acetylene black, Philblack A, Gastex, P-33, 
and Thermax, in order of increasing particle size (top to 
bottom). 

In the preparation of the samples of carbon blacks 
described in this paper for electron microscope examina- 
tion the same technique of dispersing the black in water 
was used in each case. The method involves as a first 
step the removal of tar anid other hydrocarbons by Soxh- 
let extraction using xylene as a solvent. A paste is then 
prepared using 3 grams of carbon black and 0.3 gram of 
Triton NE, a liquid dispersing agent. A few drops of 
0.1N sodium hydroxide is added, the mixture diluted 
to a concentration of 3 per cent carbon black, the result- 
ing suspension run through a hand homogenizer or col- 
loid mill, and it is boiled under total reflux for several 
hours. After boiling, the suspension is run through the 
hand homogenizer again and is then further dispersed by 
irradiation in an ultrasonic field. 

One drop of the freshly made suspension is imme- 
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(liately placed on the thin plastic film substrate commonly 
used in electron microscopy. It is dried by gentle heating, 
after which it is carefully washed with a few drops of 
distilled water, drawing off each drop successively with 
a blotter. This washing is necessary to remove the small 
amount of dispersing agent, which, unless removed, 
causes the electron microscope images to be diffuse. Care 
must be taken to avoid too vigorous washing which would 
tend to dislodge the particles adhering to the substrate 
film. After again drying, the specimen is ready for 
examination. 

Electron micrographs were made of the specimens 
at a magnification in the range from 6000 to 10,000 
diameters. In making these micrographs, care was taken 
to minimize the growth effect reported by Watson (16). 
This was accomplished by using his technique of focus- 
ing on one field and shifting the specimen quickly to an- 
other field for taking the micrograph. 

The diameters of the carbon black particles were meas- 
ured on glass plate contact prints of the electron micro- 
graphs by use of a low power optical microscope fitted 
with a calibrated eyepiece. Only particles showing at 
least half a ‘diameter unmasked by other particles were 
measured. All measurable particles in a given field 
were measured and particles on several plates were meas- 
ured by at least two observers. 

For these investigations the electron microscope 
was calibrated by use of a replica of a 30,000 lines 
per inch diffraction grating, the spacing of which 
was measured in turn with an optical microscope. 
The reproducibility of this calibration was about five 
per cent. Since the accuracy of the average diameters 
depends on the number of particles measured, counts 
were continued until further observations made little 
change in the shape of the distribution curves. The 
number of particles per sample varied from 500 to 2700 
particles for different blacks. 

Numerical particle size distribution curves for the 
seven blacks previously mentioned are shown in Figure 
2. The ordinate point of these curves are the centers 
of histogram size intervals of about 40 Angstrom units 
width. Particles present in greatest abundance are repre- 
sented by the size range at the peak of the curve. The 
arithmetic average diameter may be calculated from the 
following relation: 





TABLE I—ParTICLE DIAMETER BY ELECTRON 
Microscopy 


Area Arithmetic Arithmetic 
Average Mean Diameter fr6m 
Diameter Diameter Literature 
Black A A A 
PR GD gin snatssuateerynis 360 345 
Channel Black (Wyex).... 445 420 350(9) 
POOR IIONG 6. OSE Ba oA i vee 460 400 375(9) 
430(7, 16) 
Pe AL is accik feiss 590 510 550(9) 
Semi - Reinforcing Furnace 
a: Eee ey ee 710 615 
Fine Thermal (P-33)..... +1740 1400 1200(9) 
740(7) 
1050/16) 
Medium Thermal (Ther- 
OARS So Bh aes sae 3710 3150 3590(9) 
2740(7) 
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from electron micrographs. 


dive = (1) 





where n, is the number of particles in the ith range of 
sizes, the mean diameter of each being d;, k is the number 
of size ranges, and the summation n, is the total number 
of particles counted. It has sometimes been the practice 
to calculate a fictitious equivalent “area average” diameter 
from the specific surface area and absolute density, as- 
suming spherical particles. This diameter is that of 
uniformly sized particles having the specific surface 
area of the sample being considered. Such “area aver- 
age” diameters may also be calculated directly from the 
data contained in the particle size distribution curves. 
The formula is 


isk 
> nid? 
is? 





Area average diameter = 


(2) 


p nid;* 
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isk 
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where the symbols are the same as in equation (1). 
This diameter is not in general the same as other 
types of average diameters and it is determined primarily 
because it is a more useful diameter value to use in cor- 
relating with other data. In Table I are given the par- 
ticle size characteristics of Philblack O and Philblack A 
along with the other commercial blacks. 

From Figure 2 and Table I, it is apparent that Phil- 
black O possesses an average particle diameter smaller 
than that of the sample of the channel black (EPC) 
studied, although other investigators have reported di- 
ameters for EPC black in the same range as that shown 
by Philblack O (7,9). The particle size distribution 
curve of Philblack O is somewhat narrower than that of 
the EPC black studied. Philblack A on the other hand 
is between EPC black and SRF black in its mean par- 
ticle diameter, but closer to channel black in its particle 
size distribution characteristics. The extremely broad par- 
ticle size distribution curves for P-33 and Thermax are 
very pronounced, as are their comparatively huge sizes. 
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FIG: 3—Area size distribution of carbon blacks from 
electron micrographs. 


Surface Areas by Nitrogen Adsorption 
and by Electron Microscopy 


In determining the surface area by nitrogen adsorption, 
the volume of nitrogen necessary to form a so-called 
monomolecular layer on the surface of the carbon speci- 
men is measured at the temperature of liquid nitrogen 
(5,6). This volume, or vm as it is called, can be con- 
verted to an area value by multiplying the number of 
nitrogen molecules by the area covered by one molecule. 
The possible errors incurred in this evaluation are sub- 
ject to the estimation of the v,, value and in the estima- 
tion of the surface covered by the individual nitogen 
molecule. 

The surface area may be calculated also from electron 
microscope data by use of the following relation: 


i= k 
6X10 So nd? 
iz 


Area (square meters per gram) = (3) 
i k 
n,di° 


ot 





limit 


where p is the specific gravity of the carbon black in 
helium, d; is the mean diameter of each histogram 


interval in Angstrom units, and n,; and k the same as 
in equation (1). The discrepancy existent between sur- 
face areas determined by nitrogen adsorption and by 
electron microscopy is usually discounted on _ the 
basis of the experimental accuracy of the two 
methods. Considerable information has been devel- 
oped in this laboratory which indicates that nitrogen 
surface area may not be a measure of true surface area 
but rather an aggregate measure of surface area and 
surface energy, i.e., energy per unit of surface. The sur- 
face areas of Philblack O and A and the representatives 
of the other carbon types as measured by the nitrogen 
adsorption method and by electron microscopy are given 
in Table IT. 

In general, the results obtained in this laboratory by 
the nitrogen adsorption method check very well with 
published values with the exception of the channel black. 
However, repeated checking on different samples from 
the same bag did not appreciably lower the value of 131 
square meters per gram and it is assumed that this value 
is specific for the sample studied. Other samples of EPC 
blacks studied gave surface areas ranging from 99 to 
114 square meters per gram*which agree well with 
published values. These data show that Philblack O 
possesses a surface area which is considerably higher 
than other furnace blacks, and on the basis of the elec- 
tron microscope data, the surface area of the Philblack O 
is approximately 20 per cent greater than that of the 
channel black studied. 

To aid in a visualization of how the total surface is 
distributed in the various sized particles, area distribu- 
tion curves are shown in Figure 3. Here the ordinate 
points are the percentages of the specific area contributed 
by the particles in the same particle diameter ranges as 
in Figure 2. 


Surface and Surface Properties by Other Methods 


\ 

Other methods that have been widely used by different 
investigators to obtain an insight of the surface area or 
nature of the surface have included tests for tint, color, 
surface tension increase, iodine adsorption, DPG 
(diphenylguanidine) adsorption, and acid adsorption. 
The first four methods have been used primarily to 
furnish an idea of the particle size or surface area of 
the carbon black while the latter two methods have been 
used to determine the relative effect of the black upon 





TaBLE Ii—Surrace AREA VALUES 
Surface 
Surface Area 
Surface Area by N; Ad- 
Area by from sorption 
Nz Ad- Electron from 
sorption Microscopy Literature 
sq. meters sq. meters sq. meters 
Black /gm. /gm., /gm. 
= RE a 82.4 M4 oa 
Channel (Wyex) ........ 131.0 70 110.2(8) 
BE ie os FA ign 5 00 64.4 69 64.0(12) 
64.5(8) 
oe Ee 39.5 52 — 
Semi - Reinforcing Furnace 
ns Seek ge ieee 25.6 44 26.0(1) 
Fine Thermal (P-33)..... 16.6 18 15.0(2) 
22.1(8) 
Medium Thermal (Ther- 
UD oe recat Seah ook ale 6.5 8.5 7.7(8) 


TABLE I]]—Puysico-CHEMICAL PROPERTIES 


Black 
Concentration 
to give 
20 dynes/cm 
Surface Iodine 
Tension No. 
Black Tint Coler Incr. (mg/gm) 
Philblack O 8 ..:... 174 124 11.3% 91.2 
Channel (Wyex).. 226 171 12.6 80.0 
Acetylene ......... 125 91 8&8 82.0 
Philblack A: ....... 114 94 13.7 41.0 
Semi-Reinforcing 
Furnace (Gastex) 98 82 16.0 24.8 
Fine Thermal 
OF So) eo vi cedins 62 48 27.5 28.8 
Medium Thermal 
(Thermax) ..... 27 0 35.3 7.5 
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the rate of cure of vulcanizable elastomer-black compo- 
sitions. 

None of the methods mentioned has been wholly suc- 
cessful in its appointed task. Although most of the tests 
mentioned have been previously described in the litera- 
ture, a brief resume of the experimental procedures 
used is included for the reader. Related tests will be 
discussed in groups followed by data and a discussion 
of results. 

The tint or tinting strength of a carbon black as de- 
termined in this laboratory is expressed as the ratio of 
the weight in milligrams of a standard black required to 
match in color 100 milligrams of unknown black when 
each is intimately mixed with 2 grams of zinc oxide and 2 
milliliters of linseed oil. The standard black of 100 tint 
used in the data reported in this paper is an experimental 
black selected years ago by Phillips as a reference stand- 
ard. The tinting strength is a rough indication of the 
reinforcement value or the available surface of the black, 
the higher the tinting strength the higher the reinforce- 
ment level or the available surface. The procedure used 
was very similar to that used by Sweitzer and Good- 
rich (15). 

The color was determined according to the procedure 
of Sweitzer and Goodrich. An increase in the color 
index is supposedly representative of an increase in the 
surface area or a decrease in the particle diameter of a 
sample. 

If carbon black is mixed intimately with linseed oil, the 
rheological properties of the linseed oil change with the 
amount and type of black present. One of the ways of 
following this change is to measure the surface tension 
of the mix and to calculate the increase in surface tension 
attributable to the presence of the carbon black. For any 
given black the ‘surface tension increase’ becomes 
greater with increase in concentration of black until 
the rate of increase is very rapid with only a very small 
additional increase in the black concentration. Since the 
curve approaches a maximum slope at about 20 dynes/cm 


above that of the linseed oil base, this point has been’ 


selected as the point of comparison, and the concentra- 
tion of black in linseed oil required to effect this in- 
crease in surface tension was determined. 

Iodine number was determined in the conventional 
manner with but one change in the procedure. Since the 
iodine can be selectively adsorbed by the carbon black 
or can react with potassium iodide to form potassium 
periodide, the variation in iodine concentration can have 
a marked effect upon the iodine number since the point 
of equilibrium between the two competing reactions will 
vary with the concentration of unadsorbed iodine present 
in the solution. In order to discount the effect of the 
KI+ 1.—KIs reaction the determination of iodine num- 
bers was made at a constant KI/I, ratio of 3.5 to 1. This 
was accomplished by varying the carbon black concen- 
tration in the 0.02N iodine solution until the normality 





TABLE IV—ApDsoRPTION VALUES AND PH 
DPG Acid 


Black pH Number Number 
Pen ae ee ee 9.1 11.3 24.0 
Cre UNG VEC) 5 iS ert eens es 3.8 43.2 23.1 
Ametyletie (og. er A a 6.5 12:3 57.7 
PIMA. ARS OO ee ised 9.7 4.2 23.3 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace (Gastex). 9.1 2.8 33.9 
Fine ‘Thermal €F-33) oi visss,. cites 7.6 2.8 18.2 
Medium Thermal (Thermax)....... 7.6 0.4 6.1 
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TABLE V—HEATs OF WETTING AND SURFACE ACTIVITY 


DaTA 
Heat of Surface 
Wetting Activity 
Black . cals/gm. ergs/sq. cm. 
Prieto Bs ATs 1.71 84.1 
(hres: CW ees 25 Nee ek Sucks 4.10 MS 3. 
PCCM ea. s oo ae toa ie benk 1.14 69.0 
PRE: Fi ila oo nah nti Piles 0.64 514 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace (Gastex).. 0.55 52.1 
Fine Vises | Gee. sous <craw cece ss 0.15 34.6 
Medium Thermal (Thermax)......... 0.05 26.1 





of the iodine not adsorbed was reduced to 0.014N. The 
results of the tint, color, surface tension increase, and 
iodine number determinations are given in Table III. 

The data in Table III show a general trend toward 
decreasing particle size or increase in surface area from 
the thermal decomposition black on one extreme to the 
Philblack O on the other extreme. Qualitatively, the sur- 
face tension increase test arranges the blacks in their 
relative order of reinforcement in rubber (acetylene 
excepted), whereas the tint and color results show the 
kK PC black to be superior to Philblack O which has not 
proved to be the case in actual fleet test operations (13). 

The iodine numbers line up in close approximation 
with the surface area values determined by electron mi- 
croscopy, the only black not falling in line being the 
fine thermal black. These data show that the iodine 
number of a black is indicative of the possible reinforce- 
ment characteristics which it possesses in rubber. 

In general, rubber carbon blacks have pH values that 
range between 3 and 10, channel black being on the 
acidic side and most furnace blacks being on the basic 
side. The pH of the carbon black was determined in 
the normal manner using the procedure of Sweitzer and 
Goodrich (15). 

DPG (diphenylguanidine) adsorption has been widely 
used in the past in channel black evaluation to give an 
idea of the so-called relative accelerator adsorption prop- 
erties of the black. The DPG number is simply the 
number of microequivalents of DPG adsorbed per gram 
of black, and since DPG is a base, it is probable that the 
DPG number of channel blacks is essentially a measure 
of the acidity or pH of the black. A straight acid neu- 
tralization is not all that is concerned, however, since a 
small amount of DPG is adsorbed by furnace blacks 
having high pH values. This latter adsorption is norm- 
ally accredited to van der Waals forces and, as such, 
might be interpreted as an indication of the total sur- 
face of the black. 

Since most of the blacks investigated in this paper 
had basic pH values, it was felt that it would be desir- 
able if a DPG test in reverse could be run. Accordingly, 
the acid adsorption of the blacks was studied using 
0.001N HC1 solution (instead of the 0.001N DPG 
solution). The acid number of the blacks represents the 
number of microequivalents of HCl adsorbed per gram 
of black. 

Table IV gives the results of the pH, DPG adsorption, 
and acid adsorption determinations. The data show ir- 
regularities that indicate that both DPG and acid num- 
bers are considerably affected by van der Waals forces 
as well as by the relative acidity or basicity of the black 
specimen. Consequently, acid or DPG numbers of car- 
bon blacks manufactured by different methods are not 
of much value in giving an estimate of particle size or the 
relative accelerating or retarding effect of the carbon 
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TABLE VI- 


Oil Adsorption 


Black cc’s/gm. 
OS 2) a St oes ceeded s Caledee 1.20 
SN MVD 2005s oss viewsdeyceseetesecctes 1.02 
(ESIGN ini GNSS ak CORD aD Sy cee oe 2.85 
I re ay vlnin coi Nc vescstenses 1.25 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace (Gastex) ............ 0.77 
Sd ig > a Oe nn re 0.56 
Medium Thermal (Thermax) ...............005. 0.27 


-MISCELLANEOUS PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL DATA 








Per Cent Per 

CHCl; Density Volatile Cent 
Color Helium Acetone Matter Ash 
straw 1.98 1.808 1.13 0.156 
pale straw 1.93 1.809 6.25 0.050 
light yellow 1.87 1.818 0.53 
straw 1.95 1.806 1.13 0.118 
dark yellow 1.94 1.843 0.52 — 
dark brown 1.88 1.859 os aie 
light yellow 1.87 1.881 — — 





black. At least, this is true for the conventional method 
of backtitrating the unadsorbed DPG or HCl. 


Heat of Wetting and Surface Energy 


Very little information exists in the literature on the 
heat of wetting of rubber grade carbon blacks using 
conventional immersion methods (4, 77), but it was felt 
that such information should probably serve as a fairly 
good indication of the relative reinforcement potential 
of carbon blacks, providing. the contact angle existent 
between the adsorbent and adsorbate would remain con- 
stant for all blacks studied. Recently, Beebe et al (2) 
have published data on the heats of wetting of carbon 
blacks by nitrogen, butane and other inorganic and or- 
ganic gases at or near their points of liquefaction using 
a platinum calorimeter in conjunction with the regular 
BET adsorption apparatus. These investigators sum up 
their work by stating that ‘‘the differences in surface 
activity . . . appear to parallel the rubber reinforcement 
properties of the blacks which have been investigated.” 
In this laboratory, the heats of wetting of carbon blacks 
immersed in methyl alcohol were determined using a 
20 junction thermocouple and a specially constructed 
calorimeter. The heat of wetting in calories per gram 
can be converted to energy in ergs per square centimeter 
by the following equation : 


je X 10° , 
ergs/sq. cm, —= ————-—— : (4) 
A X 10,000 
where j = 4.185 joules = 1 gram calorie, 
c = cals/gm of heat liberated by wetting, and 
A = area of carbon black in square meters/gram. 


For the area of the carbon black the electron micro- 
scope data were used in preference to the nitrogen adsorp- 
tion surface area since a referee method indicated the 
electron microscope results to be correct. The referee 
method used for the determination of surface area was 
the Harkins-Jura absolute method (10) which gave re- 
sults which are in close agreement with those obtained 
by electron microscopy. Using the above equation, the 
energies of the surfaces of the carbon blacks in ergs 
per square centimeter may be calculated. The results of 
this investigation along with other data are reported in 
Table V. 

The calories of heat liberated per gram of black show 
a gradual increase with an increase in surface area with 
channel black being sharply out of line. Since channel 
black has a high oxygen content, it is possible that hydro- 
gen bonding occurs or that a type of esterification takes 
place beteen the acid constituents of the black and the 
nethyl alcohol ; if either of these phenomenon occurs, then 
the measuied heat of wetting is too high and is a measure 
of both the heat of chemisorption and the heat of physical 
adsorption. Since the energies are calculated from the 
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heat of wetting values, the comments relative to chemi- 
sorption in the case of channel black also may apply to 
the energy results. 

On the basis of the writers’ experience to date, no com- 
mercially manufactured blacks tested in this laboratory 
have shown a purely physical heat of adsorption which 
approaches that shown by Philblack O, assuming chemi- 
sorption or the like accounts for part of the heat effect 
observed with channel black. The superior reinforcing 
properties of Philblack O in rubber may be attributed 
largely to its high surface area and its greater energy 
per unit of surface. 


Miscellaneous Physical and Chemical Properties 


The miscellaneous physical and chemical properties are 
listed in Table VI. 

The oil adsorption data which are generally considered 
to be an index of the “structure” of carbon black or the 
ability of the carbon black to form chains indicate that 
both Philblacks possess more “structure” than the other 
blacks but fall far short of approaching acetylene black 
jn this respect. 

The chloroform color test is devised to measure the 
tarry constituents of carbon black and is performed 
very simply by shaking one gram of carbon black in 10 
milliliters of chloroform, filtering and observing the color 
of the solution. The colors vary roughly from clear to 
straw to yellow to red-brown to brown as the percentage 
of tarry constituents increases. This increase in tar 
content can be followed by the use of a photometer if 
visual inspection is not acceptable. The main interest in 
this property is related to rubber applications where non- 
staining properties are essential. Carbon blacks possess- 
ing chloroform colors up to a light yellow by the above 
method may be considered safe for non-staining appli- 
cations. 

The specific gravity of carbon black is of interest 
from a compounding standpoint in calculating volumes 
and gravities. The specific gravities of the various car- 
bon blacks studied have been determined by the pyeno- 
meter method using acetone as the liquid medium and 
by the simple pressure-volume relationship with helium 
as the gas. These are reported in Table VI. The differ- 
ences in specific gravity by the two methods may be 
attributed to unevenness of the surface of the black and 
the size of the molecules of the wetting media or to 
attractive forces existing between the carbon, black and 
acetone which probably would not be present between 
carbon black and helium. For rubber work the specific 
gravity of carbon black determined in acetone is prob- 
ably the desired value to use. 

The percentages of volatile matter and ash were de- 
termined by conventional methods in use in the industry 
today. A good discussion of the volatile matter content 
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and ash content is given by Stokes and Dannenberg (/4) 
and need not be considered here. 


X-Ray Crystallite Studies 


For purposes of this discussion a particle of carbon 
black is assumed to consist of a ball of smaller crystal- 
lites. Figure 4 after Biscoe and Warren (3) illustrates 
this conception. The average sizes of the graphite-like 
crystallites of these carbon blacks were calculated from 
their X-ray line broadening-in a manner similar to that 
of Biscoe and Warren. Samples were extruded from a 
capillary and no binder or container was used. Crystal 
monochromatized X-rays from a chromium target were 
passed through the sample in a cylindrical light-tight 
camera filled with helium. The density of the film record 
of the diffracted X-rays was measured with a micro- 
photometer. One per cent aluminum dust was added to 
all samples as an internal standard to correct for those 
variables such as differences in bulk densities of the 
extruded carbon blacks and for film shrinkage. 

Corrections were made for such things as the atomic 
scattering function of carbon, the absorption factor due 
to the density and shape of the sample, and the con- 
tinuous background scattering due to helium. The di- 
mensions of the crystallites were then calculated on the 
corrected line broadening curves using the width at half 
intensity for the L. measurement and the half width on 
the low angle side of its peak for the L, measurement 
with an appropriate facter to compensate for the unsym- 
metrical curve. The data are given in Table VII. L, is 
the average dimension in the plane of the graphite-like 
layers, and L, is the average dimension perpendicular 
to those layers. N is the average number of crystallites 
per particle, using the “area average’ diameter from 
electron microscopy. , 

The values of L, and L, define the average dimensions 
of the crystallites and it is probable that there is a size 
distribution of these crystallites within the carbon black 
particles, each particle being a heterogeneous system 
containing crystallites both larger and smaller than the 
average. 

The accuracy of crystallite size measurements by X- 
ray line broadening depends on the assumption that the 
crystallites are not strained, since strained or distorted 
crystals will contribute a line broadening in addition to 
that produced by the small size. A correction was made 
for lack of symmetry in the line intensity curve which 
may be in error, although it would be a systematic error. 





TaBLe VII—CrystTALutIteE DATA FROM X-Ray 
DIFFRACTION 


Area 
Average 
Black LainA L.inA dA N 
Piaget oa 16.8 12.6 360 13,000 
Channel (Wyex) ....... 17.8 13.0 445 13,000 
Acetyhi ees 48.9 25,1 460 1,600 
Acetylene (by Biscoe and 
Weateen) isan 47.5 26.6 — — 
Philisek AC ose 18.2 14.3 590 50,000 
Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 
Caste 2 SNS 20.1 15.0 710 60,000 
Fine Thermal (P-33).... 30.2 17.6 1740 330,000 
Fine Thermal (by Biscoe 
and Warten) csici<..i. 28.0 16.8 — —— 
Medium Thermal (Ther- 
WAGED os ove atacaeen teas 30.8 16.5 3710 2,000,000 
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FIG. 4—Schematic diagram of the structure of carbon 
blacks (after Biscoe and Warren). 
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The reproducibility of the data is about plus or minus 
ten per cent. 
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Stain Test for White or Light Colored Rubber 


By ELMORE J. BARUTH 


Technical Director, McCreary Tire & Rubber Co., Indiana, Penna. 


N THE manufacture of white sidewall tires, or other 
light colored goods, it is necessary to know, before 
the items are manufactured, whether or not the com- 

pounded rubber stocks that are to be used as component 
parts of the finished article will be staining or non- 
staining. Experimental work has shown that a very 
rapid test is easily obtained, using the simple apparatus 
illustrated. 

The apparatus consists of a box made of %-inch ply- 
wood of the approximate outside dimensions shown in 
Figure 1. As may be seen from Figures 2 and 3, the 
top, sides, bottom, and back end of the box are integral. 
The front and tray are integral and removable. The 
twin light source is mounted on a removable board for 
ease of servicing. The lighting source consists of “Guth 
Air Disinfecting System Ultra Violet Irradiation” lamp 
holders equipped with General Electric germicidal 
lamps, all of which may be obtained from Edwin L. 
Guth Co., St. Louis 3, Mo., or from any General Electric 
Supply house. Figure 2 illustrates the lamp board re- 
moved from the box and Figure 3 illustrates the as- 
sembled unit. 

In conducting a “stain” or “bleeding” test, the samples 
are laid on the tray—half exposed and half covered, 
with masking tape, without any strain. The box is closed 
and the lights turned on for a thirty minute or more 
exposure time after which a non-stain stock will show 
no difference in color between the exposed and covered 
partions. A staining stock will show a color varying 
from tan to dark brown depending upon the degree of 
contamination. A very desirable feature of this ap- 
paratus is that unvulcanized as well as vulcanized rub- 
ber can be tested. 

White, or light colored factory mixed stocks may be 
tested directly for staining. Dark colored stock (body 
stocks, friction stocks, gum stocks, etc.) may be tested 
by first applying an .050-inch or less veneer of labora- 
tory mixed, stain-free, white stock, and then (half cov- 
ered and half exposed) exposing to the light. 

In the operation of this unit large amounts of ozone, 





FIG. 2—Box with lamp board removed. 
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FIG. 1—Dimensions of the testing unit. 


as well as ultra violet light, are generated. Therefore, 
it is well to observe a few precautions. Because of the 
harmful effect of the ultra violet rays on the eyes, one 
should avoid looking directly at the lamps and because 
of the danger of sun burn, one should avoid exposure 
of the skin to the lamp rays for more than a few sec- 
onds. To reduce the diffusion of the ozone into the 


room, the box should be lined with copper screen or . 


copper sheeting. In any event, the box should be kept 
closed and the other test pieces should not be stored 
near the box, as the other tests may be adversely 
affected. 


FIG. 3—The complete assembled unit. 
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Compressed Air in the 


Manufacture of 


One of the factors in processing operations generally taken 
for granted is the use of compressed air. It is freely admit- 
ted that compressed air plays an important role in a number 
of rubber processing steps, particularly in connection with 
tires and tubes, but such importance is rarely stressed. Be- 
cause of this situation we are glad to publish the following 
article even though the manufacturing steps outlined are 
fairly well known and understood by rubber chemists and 
engineers. All data and photographs used were obtained by 
the Compressed Air and Gas Institute, Cleveland, Ohio, 
through the courtesy of the United States Rubber Co.— 

Editor. 


HE use of compressed air bulks large in several of 

the production operations in the plant of the United 

States Rubber Co. at Los Angeles, California. The 
best proof of this statement is the capacity of the com- 
pressor room in the powerhouse of this plant (Fig. 1). 

Most of the compressed air used in this plant is at 
125 pounds pressure and is supplied by four compres- 
sors: 1250 cubic feet per minute with a 250 horsepower 
induction motor; 2000 cubic feet per minute with 400 
‘horsepower synchronous motor; 1000 cubic feet per 
minute with 200 horsepower synchronous motor; and 
1350 cubic feet per minute, steam-driven engine, with 
steam from nearby gas or oil-fired boilers having a 
capacity of 82,000 pounds per hour at 225 pounds 
pressure on the main. The largest use of steam is in 
the curing operations. A 450 cubic feet per minute 
compressor, with 125 horsepower motor, supplies com- 
pressed air at 225 pounds pressure for use in operations 
where the use of .the 125 pounds pressure would re- 
quire too large and cumbersome a cylinder to provide 
the pressure required. 

In addition to these five compressors, four supplying 
compressed air at 125 pounds pressure and the fifth at 





FIG. 1—Compressor room in the powerhouse of the 

U. S. Rubber plant at Los Angeles. The five com- 

pressors in use are clearly visible. The edge of the 

sixth, or standby compressor, may be seen at the ex- 
treme right. 
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Tires and Tubes 


225 pounds pressure, there is a sixth unit, a 350 cubic 
feet per minute compressor, steam-driven, which is 
used as a standby unit for both pressures. Since almost 
the entire capacity of the five compressors in use is con- 
stantly needed, a new 3000 cubic feet per minute com- 
pressor, with a 600 horsepower synchronous motor, will 
soon be installed at the plant to carry the heaviest part 
of the load. 

There are two air receivers at the powerhouse, one 
5 feet in diameter by 20 feet long and the other 5 feet 
in diameter by 12 feet long, both for the 125 pound air 
storage supply, and one tank, 5 feet by 12 feet, for the 
225 pound storage. Fifteen air receivers of varying size 
are located throughout the plant to maintain constant 
supplies and pressures for the particular areas of use. 

the plant is currently operating with four 6-hour 
shifts daily, six days per week, requiring constant op- 
eration of the compressors. Considerable compressed 
air is also required on the seventh day for special uses, 
maintenance and other services. 

The main air line from the powerhouse to the factory 
is of 8-inch diameter, and the radiating lines to all parts 
of the plant from the various receivers run down to 
¥4-inch diameter. In addition to the larger-quantity uses 
of compressed air to be described further on, the main- 
tenance department makes use of compressed air in 
various parts of the plant to operate portable and sta- 
tionary units of equipment, hammers, drills, air motors, 
grinders, hoists, etc. 

In the mold shop the final finishing of the tire molds 
is effected by fine, careful handwork. The surfaces 
must be smoothed down while staying within four or 
five thousandths of an inch of precise dimensional limits. 
The: side wall ribs are rounded by hand-chipping with 





FIG. 2—Only one operator is required for each two 

valve-inserting machines. After the operator places 

the valve in the piston it is inserted in the tube by air 

pressure, as is demonstrated by the machine at the 
right. 
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FIG. 3—In this tube splicing operation, 

the operator loops the tube over the arm 

and an air-actuated stamp imprints brand 
name and other data. 


a straight chisel and air hammer. Among the many 
other and too-numerous-to-mention miscellaneous uses 
of compressed air, hose and blow-gun combinations for 
cleaning machinery are the most numerous. 


Production of Tires and Tubes 


The first of the more outstanding uses of compressed 
air at U. S. Rubber’s Los Angeles plant to be described 
is in connection with the production of inner tubes, 

After the rubber stock is properly kneaded in the 
mill, it is fed in an endless stream into a tuber. As the 





FIG. 4—Inserting a truck tube in the 

“qatch case” heater. The upper section 

of the mold is lifted after cure by an air 
cylinder in. the rear. 


- sidered is in connection with the plant’s production of 





FIG. 5—-Preforming beads on truck tires in hot ring 

presses. At the left, a tire is under heavy pressure as 

the ring forms the bead. At right, operator is remov- 
ing a tire and rim after formation of the bead. 


extruded stock leaves the tubing machine, brand names 
are imprinted automatically on the surface of the stock, 
position being determined by means of an electric eye. 
Cutting off lengths of stock is also accomplished auto- 
matically. 

The tube lengths are fed on a belt conveyor to the 
valve inserting machines (Fig. 2). Then they move to — ) 
nearby tube splicing machines (Fig. 3) and thence to 
racks preparatory to being cured. Curing is accom- 
plished in “watch case” heaters ( Fig. 4), of which there 
are large numbers for both passenger car and truck 
tubes. 

After curing and cooling, each tube is inflated with 
compressed air through hose connections and inspected 
in a water bath. The tube is then deflated and inspected 
for lumps and thin spots, and then sent through a long, 
continuous, tubular hot air dryer, which uses a large 
blower for air circulation. Then comes final inspec- 
tion, and boxing and crating. 

The second major use of compressed air to be con- 





FIG 6—As the tires with preformed bead drop off the 

gravity-roller conveyor they actuate a compressed air 

ram which kicks them to the right to roll down for 
placement in molds on the curing line conveyor. 
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FIG 7—Compressed air cylinder applying pressure 
to rollers which squeeze the mold sections together 
preparatory to clamping. The molds travel to the cur- 
ing pits which are visible in the right background. 


tires. After the cylindrical-shaped carcass comes from 
the tire builder it is placed in a vacuum-box shaper, 
lubricated on the inside surface, and then the air bag is 
pushed inside the tire body by a vertically-descending, 
air-cylinder pusher. The action of the vacuum forces 
the mass into the desired shape once the top has been 
clamped down. Next, the bead is formed by a rim un- 
der heavy air pressure (Fig. 5), after which, with the 
rim holding it-in proper form, the tire is ready for 
curing. While traveling on a roller conveyor to the 
curing line conveyor, the tires are kicked over by an 
air-cylinder ram (Fig. 6). 

As soon as the tire reaches the curing line conveyor, 
it is placed in the lower section of a mold case and as 
the loaded mold case sections move along the conveyor 





FIG. 8—After cure has been completed 

the upper and lower sections of the tire 

mold are separated by means of a com- 

pressed air-actuated unit, working with 
225 pound pressure. 
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FIG. 9—Tires are loosened from the 
lower section of the mold by wheels 
suspended from each of two projecting 
arms. The wheels are forced against the 
tires by operation of an air cylinder. 


the. upper portion of each is lowered from an overhead 
conveyor to join the loaded lower section. After the 
two sections are joined they make a right angle turn 
onto a slat conveyor which moves the mold under. the 
rollers of a compressed air-operated press which 
squeezes the sections together for clamping (Fig. 7). 

The clamped molds then move on to the curing pits 
where there is a long row of rams waiting to receive 
them. The air bag is attached to a steam line and the 
ram carrying the mold then drops down into the curing 
pit and a lid is placed over the top of the pit so that 
the proper heat may be maintained for the length of 
time required to cure the tire. 

After completion of the cure, the ram rises and the 
mold case is removed. The mold then travels on an- 





FIG. 10—For removal of the air bag the tire is fed 
under a compressed air ram which distorts it and 
opens it up at the bottom so that the air bag bellies 
out. It 1s actually pulled out of the tire by an air 
cylinder piston with a large hook on its end. 








other conveyor to a station where the top section is 
loosened by an opening device operating on the principle 
of a pneumatic jack (Fig. 8). Then, as the mold moves 
onward, an overhead conveyor equipped with hooks 
dips down, the hooks are fitted into the upper part of 
the mold, and moves on, carrying with it the upper part 
of the mold to the point where it will be used again in 
the same manner as described, the entire operation being 
continuous and synchronized. 

The lower section of the mold continues to move 
along on the same conveyor on which it was placed af- 
ter the curing operation until it reaches a point where 
the tire is loosened by wheels suspended from project- 
ing arms, the wheels being controlled in their operation 
by an air cylinder (Fig. 9). The tire itself moves on 
upward on a roller conveyor, while the lower mold sec- 
tion continues for a short distance to the reloading 
point, thus completing the entire cycle of operation. 

The tire moves along on the roller conveyor until it 
reaches a machine operated by two air cylinders which 
removes the air bag. A ram descends to distort the tire, 
while from the rear a hook on the end of an air cylinder 
piston moves in to take hold of the air bag, guided by 
the operator. On retracting, the piston pulls the air bag 
clear and drops it onto a belt conveyor (Fig. 10) which 
returns it to its original point of use. The tire moves 
on through a painting machine, which uses compressed 
air to spray a black coating on the outer surface. It 
then rolls past a brushing arrangement which smoothes 
out the paint. Another overhead conveyor then carries 
the tire to the inspection station. 

After being sorted by size, type and ply, the tires 
are carried to sloping roller conveyors which take them 

_to turntables on which they are held in position by ver- 
tical rollers which maintain inward pressure through 











FIG. 11—Removing the fins from the finished tire. 

In this operation, a hand-operated air cylinder causes 

the guiding vertical rollers to spread and then pulls 

them back to hold the tire in position while the opera- 

tor trims from one side. Later, the other side is 
trimmed. 


the operation of air cylinders. As the tires whirl 
around, operators remove the little projecting fins of 
rubber with small knives (Fig. 11). 

After being fin-picked, the tires are placed on another 
conveyor at the end of which they are picked off and 
elevated by a compressed air lift to travel on to the 
balancing machine, final inspection, labeling and to the 
warehouse to await shipment. 





Uskon Radiant Heating Panels 


HE United States Rubber Company has made some 

data available on its Uskon radiant heating panels 
which generate heat in the ceiling of homes, brief 
reference to which has been made in recent months. 
The panels, heated by a conductive rubber resistance 
element, make possible the efficient and economical heat- 
ing of homes with electricity. They were developed 
in the company’s Passaic plant under the direction of 
R. D. Gartrell, research and development manager. 

The standard size of the heating panels is 4x 4 feet. 
Other sizes are made to order when needed. The panels 
are about one-quarter inch thick, resembling standard 
interior building boards. They may be nailed to the 
joists in the ceiling or may be installed over an existing 
ceiling. There are no wires in the heated area of the 
panel. Wires bring current to the edge of the conduc- 
tive rubber, The heating element is sandwiched between 
several layers of phenolic insulation and the laminated 
construction is made rigid by a backing of 3/16-inch 
asbestos board. Aluminum foil on the upper side serves 
as : reflector to prevent heat from going through the 
roof. 

The panels operate on 220 volts. They are made in 
two standard wattage densities, 17 watts per square 
foot and 22 watts per square foot. The 17-watt panels 
are used in rooms with normal heating requirements. 
The 22-watt panels are used in bathrooms, over large 
window areas, and in rooms with abnormally high heat 
losses. The panels usually cover about 70 per cent of 
the ceiling. To provide the optimum results they are 
arranged in a peripheral pattern, with a non-heating 
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section in the center of the room which is filled in with 
standard building board. The peripheral pattern pro- 
duces a slight air circulation which prevents “stuff- 
ness” and disperses tobacco smoke and kitchen odors. 

The temperature in each room of a Uskon-heated 
house is individually controlled by thermostat. The 
surface temperature of the ceiling averages about 
100° F. This affords a flexible system in which certain 
rooms may be reduced in temperature while others 
remain at a higher level. 

The panels may be finished with paint, paper, plaster 
or fabric. The new system eliminates radiators, pipes 
and other obstructions which interfere with room decora- 
tion. It also rates high in cleanliness as there is no 
smoke, odor or soot. Coal bins, fuel tanks and furnaces 
are eliminated. 

The heat may be turned on and off by the flick of 
a switch. The ceiling heats up to maximum temperature 
in about 15 minutes. Roomspace comfortable at 68° F. 
because the radiant heat “shines” directly on occupants, 
eliminating the necessity of warming the air. Conven- 
tional heating systems which distribute heat from radia- 
tors or hot air registers warm the occupants by first 
warming the air to a temperature of 70 degrees or 
higher. The floors become warm after a brief period 
of operation. 

U. S. Rubber has already made a nunitber of experi- 
mental installations of the Uskon panels ¥n. various types 
of homes, and excellent results have.been reported. 
The original cost of Uskon is said to compare favorably 
with other systems. 
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Safety in Mechanical Goods Curing 


By J. E. LOVAS 


Safety Supervisor, U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J. 


vulcanization of rubber by -heating with sulfur, 

many varied types of vulcanizers have been pro- 
gressively designed. In a mechanical rubber goods plant, 
various methods are used to carry out the operation 
of vulcanization. The most important are open steam 
cures and press cures. 

Open steam cures are used chiefly for curing hose, 
tubed goods and insulated wire. For this purpose a 
horizontal cylindrical vulcanizer, or heater as it is com- 
monly known, is used. It is an unfired pressure vessel 
built to operate with high pressure steam. They are 
safely constructed under the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, American Standards Association 
and State unfired pressure vessels codes. 


vues the discovery by Goodyear in 1839 of the 


Horizontal Heaters 


Despite the fact these heaters are constructed ac- 
cording to the foregoing standards and regulations, at- 
tention should be paid to certain accessories when in- 
stalling for operating purposes in the plant. Some of 
the accessories are: pressure relief safety valves, steam 
gauges, reducing valves or automatic regulators, ther- 
mometers, steam traps, blow down valves, vent or test- 
ing valves, safety door inter-locks, external and internal 
tracks, carriages and winches. 

Whenever possible duplicate pressure relief safety 
valves should be installed, one set slightly above the 
operating pressure and the other at the safe working 
pressure of the vessel. In this way the first valve would 
give warning of excessive pressure. To insure against 
clogging by coming in contact with corrosive vapors 
from vulcanization these valves should be installed in 
the main steam supply line. 

On extremely low heaters, an escape pipe with at 





Automatics steam control and twin safety valvcs 
connected to main steam supply to vulcanizer. 
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Safety door lock on vulcanizer with guard in open 
position. The guard is normally kept closed and 
locked to prevent tampering of any kind. 


least the same cross-sectional area as the safety valve, 
should be connected to the valve to conduct the steam 
beyond the working area. This is to prevent possibility 
of burns or scalds to anyone working in the area of 
the valve when it blows. The escape pipe should be so 
arranged as to prevent the high temperature of exhaust- 
ing steam from coming in contact with overhead fire 
control and sprinkler systems. 

Indicating steam gauges should be installed where 
they are clearly visible to the operator:and should have 
dials reading up to at least 1% times the safe working 
pressure of the vessel. 

Reducing valves or automatic regulators are installed 
before the safety valves. They should be controlled by 
a common gate or globe-type valve to insure safe opera- 
tion should the reducing valve or automatic control fail 
to function properly. On all automatic regulators, the 
steam valve should be of the indirect acting type to 
guard against a possible interruption of the power 
medium. 

If the valve was of the direct acting type, such in- 
terruption could allow steam to rush into an open heater. 
Besides possible burns to employees who might be in 
the area, such leakage of steam into the room might 
also cause the sprinkler heads to go off. This in turn 
could cause serious damage to processed and raw ma- 
terials and equipment. As an additional safeguard, the 
gate or globe-type shut-off valve should always be closed 
when the heater is not in use. 

Blow down valves are used to relieve the heater of 
the stored pressure after the main steam supply is shut, 
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completing a cure. Where several heaters are connected 
to a common header through the blow down valves, a 
check valve should be placed in each blow-off line to 
prevent steam from being discharged into any open 
heater from another heater in the battery. As an added 
precaution an open heater should not be left with its 
blow-down valve open. 

The vent or testing valve should be located on the 
top of the heater shell, as close as possible to the door. 
It should always be used to determine if there is any 
pressure remaining in the vessel before attempting to 
open the door. This valve also acts as a double check 
on the safety interlock. 

All heaters with quick-opening doors should be pro- 
vided with a safety interlock. One of the most effective 
is the diaphragm-operated pin lock. Steam entering the 
heater forces the pin through the door-ring hole and 
between the lugs, thereby locking the door. 

External and internal tracks should be properly se- 
cured to prevent the heater carriage from slipping off 
the rails. The carriage wheels should be guarded with 
toe-pushers, and winches should be employed to move 
the carriage in and out of the heater. 

A qualified inspector should make periodic and thor- 
ough internal and external inspections of all heaters in- 
cluding all accessories connected thereto. External in- 
spection should be made once every three months and 
internal at least once each year. All operators of heat- 
ers should be warned of the hazards involved in the use 
of steam under pressure, and carefully instructed to fol- 
low approved safe rules of operations. 

The material to be cured should be securely placed 
on the heater carriage, and the door tracks securely 
placed in position before rolling the carriage into the 
heater. After the load is placed in the heater, the door 
tracks are removed. If the heater is equipped with a 
quick opening door, all lugs should be entirely closed 
so that each lug carries the proper load. 

If using a bolted door, tighten all bolts gradually and 
evenly all around so that the entire pressure will not 
be thrown on a few of the bolts. Use a wrench which 
will not over-strain and injure the bolts. In tightening 
bolts, take those which are diametrically opposite each 
other to get uniform tension. All bolts should be used 
at all times. 
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Automatic main steam blow down valve with check 

valve and manually operated globe valve on one of 

a battery of vulcanizers connected to a common 
header. 
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Where automatic controllers are not used, partially 
close the blow-down valve and turn on the steam supply. 
When curing pressure or temperature is established, 
completely close the blow-down valves so that the steam 
trap can discharge the condensate. 

As the curing cycle is completed, close the steam sup- 
ply valve and open the blow-down valve. When the 
steam gauge indicates zero pressure, open the test vent 
valve for assurance that no pressure remains in the ves- 
sel. Loosen all bolts on the door in the same sequence 
as when closing it. The last bolt to be removed should 
be the one diametrically opposite the hinge. 

The operator, when pulling the door open, should 
place himself in a position where he cannot come in 
contact with flash steam which is discharged when the 
door is partially opened. 

Following are some safety rules that can be applied 
to vulcanizer operations: 

1. Operate a vulcanizer only if authorized. 

2. Be sure you know how all safety devices operate. 

3. Test the safety valve at the start of each shift. 

4. Before turning on steam or air, securely lock the 
door. Make sure all bolts are properly placed and se- 
curely fastened, and that lugs are fully matched. 

5. Do not unlock the door or release any safety device 
until all pressure is released and the vulcanizer is com- 
pletely drained of water. 

6. When you open the door, stand to one side where 
steam and hot water cannot reach you. 

7. Load vulcanizer tracks carefully. 
firmly in place. 

It should be emphasized that any defects in equip- 
ment, especially back-pressure in the vulcanizer, should 
be promptly reported to the foreman. 


Lock tracks 


Platen Presses 


Platen presses are used for curing molded goods, 
belting, matting, rubber tiling, large rubber slabs, sheet 
packing, etc. For molded goods, curing presses vary in 
size, insofar as the platens are concerned, from 18 
inches to 48 inches. For belting and other cures they 
vary in size from 48 inches to 60 inches wide and up 
to 30 feet in length. 

The platens are heated internally with steam by man- 
ual or semi-automatic control, at different pressures, the 
maximum being 100 pounds. They are subjected to ex- 
ternal pressures applied by single or multiple rams 
through the medium of hydraulic water pressure of 
2000 pounds per square inch. Therefore, it is important 
that careful attention be given to the material used in 
the construction of the platens. 

Steel or meehanite is preferable to cast iron. Cast 
iron platens have been known to become ruptured, caus- 
ing them to explode. One of the causes are unseen im- 
perfections when manufactured. Others are concentra- 
tion on small areas of platen surface, platens not prop- 
erly blocked to equally distribute the pressure, and metal 
fatigue due to constant use over long periods. 

The most common injuries suffered by press oper- 
ators are burns. Extreme caution should be employed 
to prevent coming in contact with the hot equipment. 
Long sleeve shirts and heat resistant gloves should be 
worn at all times while working around the equipment. 
Wherever it is possible, hot surfaces should be covered 
with asbestos material. 

In mold curing operations the handling of molds is_ 
a big factor in causing accidents. This is especially true 
while opening the molds before and after the cure and 
also in handling them in and out of the press. Suitable 
tools should be provided for prying the molds open and 
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they should be maintained in very good condition at all 
times. 

An important step in preventing injuries caused from 
handling the molds in and out of the press is the instal- 
lation of hydraulically operated adjustable tables which 
can be leveled with the platens. 

Hoists should be provided for the handling of heavy 
molds. Where hoists are used to open hinged molds, 
the top plate should be swung beyond the 90° angle. 
Where this is impractical, an auxiliary chain and hook 
should be used. This will eliminate possibility of injury 
while the mold cavities are being filled or emptied, 
should there be a failure of any kind in the hoisting 
equipment. ) 

Some presses are equipped with quick operating snap- 
action valves. Such valves should be located in an area 
where the platens cannot be reached while the valve is 
being operated. 

The author is reminded of an accident that resulted 
in the loss of four fingers to an employee. When the 
cure was completed he operated the snap-action valve 
with his right hand. As soon as the press began to open, 
he reached into the press with his left hand to remove 
the mold. For some reason he did not remove his right 
hand from the valve and reversed the position of the 
valve to close the press, getting his fingers caught be- 
tween the mold and platen. It should be a strict rule 
that no attempt be made to reach into a press while it 
is in motion and certainly some disciplinary action 
should be taken whenever this rule is violated. 

When repairing rams or the ram packing, blocking 
should be used between the bottom platen crosshead 
and the lower main crossheads. The. laws of gravity 
respect no man. 

The larger presses used for curing belts offer addi- 
tional hazards inasmuch as auxiliary equipment is used 
here, for example, overhead cranes, let-off and wind- 
up stanchions, clamps and stretchers, press irons and 
wood spreader blocks. In addition, usually an operator 
and a helper are employed on these presses and when- 
ever such is the case, another accident problem is 
created. 

The cranes should be used at all times to place the 
rolled stock into the let-off stanchion and for the re- 
moval of the stock from the wind-up. Never should the 
stock be permitted to fall out of the wind-up. The op- 
erator should be sure to lock the collars on the bar 
chucks of both the let-off and wind-up stanchions to 
prevent the load from falling out when revolving. 

The operator should be solely responsible for the 
safety of the personnel and the equipment. Having con- 
trol of all starting equipment he should be sure his 
helper or anyone else is in the clear when operating the 
clamp or stretcher. He should be sure that the helper 
is not making adjustments between the platens to the 
stock, press irons or the wood blocking while closing 
the press. He should see that no one is near the wind- 


up while starting this equipment and he should see that . 


the press irons and wood blocks are placed in the racks 
when not in use. 

Insofar as the large miscellaneous presses are con- 
cerned, the same precautions used in the operation of 
belt presses should be used. The only difference be- 
tween these and the belt presses is that no clamps or 
stretchers are used here. 


General Safety Rules 


In closing the author would like to suggest some 
safety rules that can be applied to curing press opera- 
tions. 
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A ~ 5/8" Stainless Stee] Pin Extension 
Thru Vuleanizer Door Ring. 

B - No. 3 Tagliabue Diaphram Top 
Mounted Over Door. 

C - Steam Pressure Gauge Connected to 
Vuleanizer. 

D- LP. Air Pr 
to Sf L.P. Instrument Air Line. 


E ~ Tagliabue Direct Acting Simplex 
Controller, Pressure 0-100 MI. 
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This sketch shows the application of the vulcanizer 

safety door lock as applied to quick opening doors on 

vulcanizers in operation at U. S. Rubber’s Passaic, 
N.J., plant. The sketch is not drawn to scale. 


1. Operate a press only if authorized. 

2. Test your mechanical and hydraulic pressure 
valves at the start of each shift by operating the press 
empty. 

3. Do not reach-into the press while it is in motion. 
If any adjustments are necessary, stop the press. 

4. Do not attempt to remove mold ftom press until 
press is entirely opened. 

5. Be sure everyone is in the clear before closing the 
press. 

6. Use only proper tools (mold bars, hammers, 
knives, etc.) and keep tools in good condition. 

7. Blocks should be placed between platens that are 
being repaired or cleaned. 

8. Inspect hanger brackets frequently for breaks or 
signs of wear. 

9. Report all leaks to your foreman. 

_ 10. Keep the floor clean, dry, and free of foreign 
material. 

11. Wear safety shoes to prevent toe injuries. 

12. Mark “hot” on hot objects. 

13. Molds with broken handles or other defects 
should be reported. 

14. Be sure mold is properly loaded with insert in 
place before closing the press. 

15. Use caution when using air hose. Do not use the 
air for cleaning your clothes or the equipment. 

16. Prevent coming in contact with the hot equip- 
ment. Use long sleeve shirts and heat-resistant gloves. 


Note: This paper was presented at the Symposium on Safety in Curing 
Operations held by the Rubber Section, National Safety Council, Chicago, 
Ill., October 6, 1947. 
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High Polymer Forum at Chicago, Ill, Meeting 
Will Feature Twenty-Three Technical Papers 


feature the High Polymer Forum to be held during 

the meeting of the American Chemical Society at 
Chicago, Ill., during the week of April 19. The Forum 
will cover four sessions, on the mornings and after- 
noons of Monday and Tuesday, April 19 and 20. All 
sessions will be held in the Palmer House. 


The High Polymer Forum is sponsored by seven of 
the Society’s divisions, namely, Cellulose ; Colloid; Or- 
ganic; Paint, Varnish and Plastics; Petroleum; Physi- 
cal and Inorganic; and Rubber Chemistry. Dr. Maurice 
L. Huggins, Research Laboratories, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester 4, N. Y., is chairman of the High Poly- 
mer Forum Committee. Dr. Paul J. Flory, of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., represents the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry on the committee. Abstracts of the 
scheduled papers, together with their authors and com- 
pany connections, follows : 


Tie presentation of twenty-three technical papers will 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 


The Influence of Oxygen on Polymerization Reactions. J. 
Abere and W. P. Hohenstein (Institute for Polymer Re- 
search, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Polymerization of carefully purified styrene was carried out 

at various temperatures and in the absence and presence of 

measured amounts of oxygen. 


In the presence of oxygen, inhibition periods were observed 
which vary with the initial oxygen pressure. A plot of the 
inhibition period versus the square root of the oxygen pressure 
yields a straight line relationship. After the inhibition period 
is over, the reactions proceed at a considerably higher rate 
than corresponding reactions in the absence of oxygen. The 
conversion now is also approximately proportional to the square 
root of the initial oxygen pressure. However, the same pro- 
portionality holds only to a certain extent if the same square 
root is plotted versus the reciprocal of the viscosity average 
molecular weight. There is a significant deviation for low 
initial oxygen pressures. 


The results may be explained by the formation of polymeric 
peroxides, through the copolymerization of styrene and oxygen. 
The polymeric peroxides decompose soon after they start form- 
ing. With decreasing oxygen pressure, the rate of decompo- 
sition prevails over the rate of formation and the subsequent 
reaction follows the kinetics of a free-radical-catalyzed poly- 


merization. 

The equation p* = kt has been proposed as regulating the 
length of the inhibition period. (P = initial oxygen pressure, 
t = length of the inhibition period.) A plot of VO: versus the 


inhibition period shows that an equation p* = kt + c holds 
better, where c is a term taking into account the decomposition 


of the polymeric peroxides. 


A possible stabilization of the first link of the styrene-oxygen 
copolymer * CH — CH; — O — O =» leads to the formation 


of benzaldehyde and formaldehyde, while the decomposition of 
the polymeric’ peroxides leads to ether-type linkages in the 


hydrocarbon polymer : 
Ra oOo Rm =p R,O ° 4+ RO . ROR, + RmORy 


Further Work on a General Theory of the Mechanism of 
Emulsion Polymerization. William D. Harkins (Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Ill.). 

In recent work many details related to the general theory of 
emulsion polymerization developed in this laboratory have been 
worked out experimentally. Since almost all of the polymer is 
formed in the polymer-monomer or latex particles it is impor- 
tant to have accurate knowledge of the value of this ratio. In 
work with S. H. Herzfeld, A Roginsky and M. L. Corrin it 
has been found that with 2.5, 5.0 and 10.0 per cent as much 
potassium laurate and nine-fifths as much water as monomer, 
the ratio is from 2.6 to 2.8 more monomer than polymer, but 
this ratio decreases rapidly with yield. Since the growth of 
the polymer particle is initiated in the monomer solubilized in 
the soap micelle, it is important to know the size of the micelle, 
which has been worked out with R. W. Mattoon, R. Stearns 
and R. Mittelmann. 

A new X-ray band has been discovered, and this measures 
the height or thickness of the cylinder, which may be assumed 
as a model. The thickness of the cylinder as indicated by the 
Bragg spacing is in Angstroms 29.7, 31.7, 35.3, 40.3 and 47.3 
for the normal potassium soaps of the following carbon atom 
chain lengths: 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16. Thus the thickness of the 
micelle is twice the length of the soap molecule. The diameter 
of the cylinder is increased by solubilized hydrocarbon, by the 
addition of salts, and by penetration of the micelle by an alcohol 
or amine. The paper discusses the number of polymer particles 
produced as related to the initial number of soap micelles, the 
action of free radicals, and other topics which have been the 


subject of recent investigations. 


The Kinetics of Styrene Emulsion Polymerization. Wendell 
V. Smith (U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J.). 


In aqueous emulsions containing relatively few polymer par- 
ticles the rate of polymerization of styrene is proportional to 
the number of polymer particles present and is independent of 
the persulfate concentration. This can best be interpreted as 
indicating that the average number of free radicals per particle 
is a constant and equal to one-half. Thus from the rate of 
polymerization per particle and the concentration of monomer 
in the particle reported herein, the chain propagation constant for 
styrene has been calculated to be 3.5 X 10” exp (—11,700/RT) 
1. mole” sec.™. 

A study of the number of polymer particles produced has 
shown that the factors favoring production of a large number 
of particles are high soap concentration, high persulfate concen- 
tration and high temperature. The number of particles produced 
agrees satisfactorily with the theoretical law 

N = k (p/n)*” (asS)*” 

where N is the number of particles formed per cc of water up 
to the time that the soap is completely adsorbed on the polymer 
particles, k is a numerical constant with a value between 0.37 
and 0.53, p is the rate of formation of free radicals per cc of 
water solution, # is the rate of increase in volume of a polymer- 
izing swollen polymer particle, as is the interfacial area occupied 
by one gram of adsorbed soap when micelles are present and S 
is the initial concentration of the soap in the aqueous phase. 


Retardation in Friedel-Crafts Polymerization. Joseph George, 
Harry Wechsler and H. Mark (Institute of Polymer Re- 
wT Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, 
The action of retarders in the Friedel-Crafts polymerization 

was investigated in mixtures of nitrobenzene and CC], at 27.6° C. 

Even in the presence of large excess of SnCk or concentrated 

H:SO,, amines such as dimethyl- and diethyl-aniline, and mono-, 
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di-, and tri-n-butyl amines retard the polymerization of styrene 
and a-methyl styrene. 

Towards styrene polymerization, mono-n-butyl- is a weaker re- 
tarder than di- and tri-butyl amines and dimethyl aniline which 
are about equally effective. Towards a-methyl styrene the re- 
tarding effect increases in the series: 


n-Bu amine < dimethyl aniline 
< tri-n-Bu amine < di-n-Bu amine 


The molecular weights of the polymers are the higher the 
weaker the retarding action of the amine. This suggests that 
the amine does not interfere with the initiation step but rather 
with the propagation or cessation. 

The complex SnCk * 2 (CsHs)2NH had the same action as 
(CsHs)2NH alone at the same molar concentration. 

It is suggested that the mechanism of retardation is the fol- 
lowing: In the equilibrium 


SnCk _ xNR; Ss SnCk bd xNRs, 


only the free amine acts as a retarder, therefore a high F-strain 
between SnCk and the amine will be equivalent to a higher con- 
centration of retarder. The inhibition proper is the conversion 
of the growing carbonium into an ammonium ion. This too is 
subject to F strain, which explains why tertiary amines are 


weaker retarders towards a-methyl styrene than towards aty rene 


polymerizations. 
No ammonium compounds could be isolated. The ea! 
action is stronger the higher the dielectric constant of the 


medium. 


Dimensions of Coiling Polymer Molecules from Viscosity 
and Light Scattering. A. M. Bueche (Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y.). 

Molecular dimensions of six polystyrene fractions in benzene 
have been obtained from viscosity and light scattering. It was 
found that the root mean square, R, of the distance from begin- 
ning to end of the polystyrene molecule is approximately equal 
to the diameter, 2 Rs, of the molecular sphere needed for the 
explanation of viscosity. The value R = 1110A for a molecular 
weight of one million from light scattering is equal to 2 

= 1030 A from viscosity within experimental error. 

The scattering dissymmetry was found to be a linear function 
of the molecular weight in the molecular weight range studied. 
This linearity is predicted by theory for linear coiling molecules. 
Therefore, the data indicate that the polystyrene fractions used 
were not appreciably branched or cross-linked. 

The polystyrene molecules were found to be much stiffer than 
would be expected from a free rotation model. Assuming this 
stiffness to be due to hindered rotation this corresponds to an 
oscillation of 120° around each bond instead of the 360° for free 
rotation. This stiffness is responsible for the relatively high 
viscosity of benzene solutions of polystyrene. 


Thermodynamic Properties of Dilute Solutions of Spherical 
Molecules. Maurice L. Huggins (Kodak Research Labora- 
tories, Rochester, N. Y.) 


Zimm and the writer have shown that the partial molal en- 
tropy of the solvent in a random solution can be expressed as 
a power series in the concentration, the coefficients being related 
in a definite way to the sizes and shapes of the component 
molecules. A general procedure has now been developed for the 
derivation of the relations between these coefficients and con- 
stants measuring the volumes unavailable to the centers of other 
solute molecules as a result of the presence of individual solute 
molecules, pairs of them, groups of three, etc. For spherical 
solutes, these constants have been evaluated and, from them, 
the first six coefficients have been computed and two more esti- 
mated. 

An equation has also been derivéd for the heat of mixing 
contribution to the activity, for solutions of large spherical 
molecules, in terms of “contact energies,” coordination num- 
bers, the size of the solute spheres, and the concentration. 
Activity curves arrived at with the aid of these relationships 
are compared with those corresponding to Raoult’s law and 
with those deduced for solutions of rodlike and randomly- 
kinked chain molecules. 
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Viscosity and Osmotic Behavior of Cellulose Acetate in 
Solvent Mixtures. S. G. Weissberg, R. Simha, M. Forsyth, 
and G. A. Hanks (National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A study has been made of the osmotic and viscosity behavior 
of dilute solutions of cellulose acetate fractions with molecular 
weights ranging from 24,000 to 110,000. Solvent composition 
was varied from pure acetone to 60 percent by volume of 
methanol. This. latter composition is very close to the precipita- 
tion point. The ‘temperature for the viscosity measurements 
ranged from 10 to-.35° C. 

The osmotic slopes decrease first slowly with addition of 
non-solvent and are sharply reduced for methanol contents ex- 
ceeding 50 percent. Up to this composition, the changes in 
intrinsic viscosity also are slight; further increase in the 
methanol content leads to a sharp decrease. This is consis- 
tent with the general parallelism which has been noted between 
osmotic and viscosity behavior. 

The abruptness of the changes observed distinguishes the sys- 
tems examined from vinyl-type polymers. The temperature co- 
efficients of intrinsic viscosity change from a negative to a 
positive sign beyond 50 percent non-solvent. The effect of non- 
solvent on the viscosity slopes near the precipitation point is 
quite different for these cellulose derivatives and a polymer such 
as polystyrene. In the former the peorer solvents yield the 
steeper rise in agreement with observations on related systems. 
In order to assess the influence of the residual hydroxyl groups 
on the behavior of the systems, it would be of interest to ex- 
amine solutions of fully esterified samples in suitable solvent 


mixtures. 


Remarks on Interaction of Polymers with Vapors. John W. 
Rowen and Robert Simha (National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C.) 

In considering sorption processes, the idea has been expressed 
that the combination of water and other vapors with certain 
absorbents is more nearly an adsorption phenomenon in the 
limit of low vapor pressure, whereas in the opposite limit of 
high vapor pressure, the process might be more appropriately 
treated as a “solution” phenomenon. Consequently, adsorption 
isotherms of cellulose, cellulose derivatives, wool and silk with 
water and organic vapors and their variations with tempera- 
ture were analyzed on the basis of adsorption theory on the 
one hand and current theories of solutions of large molecules 
on the other. 

Examination of the appropriate functions indicates that for 
the high vapor pressure ratios (p/po > 0.6), a description in 
terms of solution theory becomes possible. For cellulose and the 
protein systems, the characteristic interaction parameters are 
larger than those ordinarily obtained by solution methods or 
otherwise for polymer-solvent or polymer-plasticizer systems. 
The magnitude of the temperature coefficients seems to indicate 
that this is caused by a comparatively low entropy of mixing. 
For the cellulose nitrate-acetone system on the other hand, the 
values are in reasonable agreement with those obtained from 
osmotic data. 

Various alternatives of introducing a swelling term into the 
expression for the activity may be considered. If the crystalline 
polymer is represented as a network of elastic springs, one 
deduces from the high pressure end of the isotherm “elastic 
moduli” of the order of 10° to 10° dynes cm.” for cellulose. 


Water Absorption of Proteins. III. Contribution of the 
Peptide Group. Edward F. Mellon, Alfred H. Korn and 
Sam R. Hoover (Eastern Regional Research Laboratory, 
Philadelphia 18, Penna.). 

As one part of a systematic study of the role of polar groups 
in the vapor-phase water absorption of proteins, the water- 
absorbing properties of a series of glycine peptides have been 
studied. The shorter peptides, diglycine and triglycine, do not 
absorb water, thus having the nonhydroscopic tendency of 
glycine. Higher peptides of glycine, however, show a definite 
absorption, the percentage absorbed increasing from tetraglycine 
to hexaglycine. When tetraglycine was benzoylated to block the 
water-absorbing tendency of the amino chain end, it still ab- 
sorbed water, although to a less degree. 

Polyglycine polymers of 44 and 59 units in Seiith were there- 
fore prepared, and their vapor-phase water absorption was 
studied. On a weight basis the absorption isotherms were almost 
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identical, and on a molar basis it was clear that the peptide 
groups were primarily responsible for the absorption of these 
materials. When compared with the absorption isotherm of silk, 
which contains few polar side groups, it was obvious that the 
peptide chain in the glycine polymers was absorbing almost 
the same amount of water as the peptide backbone in silk. If 
we assume that the peptide chain in any protein absorbs the 
same amount as the polyglycine chain, the peptide chain ac- 
counts for 46% of the water absorbed by casein and 70% of 
the water absorbed by zein at 60% relative humidity. 

Absorption data on polyglycine and proteins when plotted as 
log of the absorption vs. relative humidity are linear over the 
range 30 to 80% relative humidity, and in some cases beyond 
93%. The utility of this relationship will be discussed. 


Physical Properties of Chlorotrifluoroethylene Polymers as 
a Function of Molecular Weight. I. Molecular Weight of 
Chlorotrifiuoroethylene Polymer. James L. Gabbard, E. S. 
Amis, V. E. Anderson and R. L. Cooley (Clinton Engineer 
Works, Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.). 

The molecular weight of a randomly selected lot of chlorotri- 
fluoroethylene polymer was determined by the ebulliometric 
method with both benzene and carbon tetrachloride as solvents. 
The modified Menzies-Wright molecular weight apparatus was 
used for the molecular weight measurements in solutions up to 
thirteen weight percent of the polymer and the modified Cot- 
trell apparatus was used for the molecular weight determina- 
tions in the more concentrated solutions. 

These molecular weight values, when plotted vs. the weight 
percent of the polymer in solution, give a curve somewhat S- 
shaped which can be divided into three distinct sections. 

The part of the curve averaging the data for the molecular 
weight values in concentrations less than 10 weight percent is 
exponential. The equation representing this part of the curve is 
M = A” + &45, where M is the molecular weight of the poly- 
mer, w is weight percent of the polymer, and A is a constant, 
equal to 1.447. 

The curve for concentrations of the polymer above 10 weight 
percent shows the molecular weight to increase directly with 
increased weight percent to an approximate concentration of 
55 weight percent. The equation for the molecular weights 
along this section of the curve is M = 10w + 783. 

At approximately 55 weight percent of the polymer the curve 
averaging the molecular weight data is slightly curved and the 
data from 55 to 65.8 weight percent, the maximum concentra- 
tion investigated, falls reasonably well along a second straight 
line. The equation for the molecular weights along this section 
of the curve is M = 4.545 w + 1089. 

The assumed correct molecular weight of the randomly se- 
lected lot of the polymer, is the extrapolated value determined 
at zero concentration of the polymer in benzene and is 846 + 5 
molecular weight units. 

The variation of the molecular weight of the polymer in 
benzene solutions as a function of concentration is attributed 
to differences in internal pressures and polarities of solute and 


solvent. (Note: This report is based on work performed under 
Contract No. W-7405-Eng-26 for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. ) 


Physical Properties of Chlorotrifluoroethylene Polymers as a 

unction of Molecular Weight. II. Molecular Fractiona- 

tion, Density, Viscosity, Molecular Weight and the Cor- 

relation of these properties of Chlorotrifluoroethylene 

Polymers. James L. Gabbard, E. 8. Amis, J. R. Hendrick- 

son, N. C. Orrick, J. F. Dietrich, F. V. Williams, A. J. 

Quinton, R. Moares, WwW. W. Lamarr, V. E. Anderson, 

, and J. W. Grisard. (Clinton Engineer 

W orks Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corp., Oak Ridge, 
‘enn. ). 


A number of randomly selected samples from different lots 
of chlorotrifluoroethylene polymer were separated by the use 
of falling-film type molecular stills into fractions with mole- 
cular weights ranging from approximately 400 to 1300. Family 
trees of each sample, showing its physical properties, are pre- 
sented. 

The densities, viscosities, and molecular weights of the vari- 
ous fractions were determined with a high degree of accuracy. 
These data are presented and are correlated graphically. 
Empirical equations were derived which accurately express 
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the relationships between density and molecular weight, vis- 
cosity and molecular weight, and viscosity and density of the 
respective fractions. The deviations of the calculated from the 
observed values for a number of randomly selected fractions 
are shown in tables. (Note: This report is based on work per- 
formed under Contract No. W-7405-Eng-26 for the Atomic 
Energy Commission.) 


Heats of Polymerization. IV. Copolymerization. L. K. J. 
Tong and W. O. Kenyon (Kodak Research Laboratories, 
Rochester, N. Y.). 


Polymerizations were studied by measuring the heat evolu- 
tion in an isothermal calorimeter using the following pairs of 
monomers: (1) vinyl acetate-diethyl fumarate, (2) vinyl 
acetate-diethyl maleate, (3) vinyl acetate-maleic anhydride, and 
(4) isopropenyl acetate-maleic anhydride. 

The results showed that in cases (1), (2) and (3), in an 
excess of vinyl acetate, true copolymers of 1:1 ratio were 
formed until the other components were exhausted before homo- 
polymerization of vinyl acetate occurred. This transition showed 
up in cases (1) and (3) as a second induction period in the 
rate of heat evolution. The heat evolved in the first stage was 
found to be proportional to the amount of smaller component 
present. This, and other evidence, indicated that in all of the 
systems studied the copolymers have alternating units. 

The heat of copolymerization (— A Heop.) is defined as the 
amount of heat evolved in kcal./mole of mixed monomers poly- 
merized when their ratios are 1:1. The following values for 
— A Heop. were obtained: 


(1) 186 + 03 
(2) 20.0 + 0:2 
(3) 202 + 04 
(4) 178 + 04 


The difference between the values for (1) and (2) is smaller 
than one half the heat of isomerization of maleic to fumaric 
esters, suggesting that different stereoisomers are produced in 
the two cases. 


Volume-Temperature-Molecular Weight Relations for Poly- 
Styrene. Thomas G. Fox, Jr., and Paul J. Flory (Good- 
year Research Laboratory, Akron, Ohio). 


Specific volumes of polystyrene fractions ranging from 3700 
to 237,000 in molecular weight, and specific volumes of their 
mixtures, have been measured as functions of temperature from 
—27 to 217° C. The critical temperatures, T., at which the slope 
of the V-T relationship increases abruptly, may be represented 
to good approximation by the empirical relationship 

T. = 90° — 13 X 10° / M’, 
where M is the number average molecular weight. At temper- 
atures above T. the volume-temperature molecular weight rela- 
tionship assumes the form 
= Vo (1 + aT) + C/ M’, 

Re-examination of previously reported plots of the apparent 
activation energy for viscous flow Er (= dln 9/d (1/T) at the 
temperature T) versus temperature reveals a similar dependence 
of the temperature displacement A Tx required to superimpose 
the data for a polystyrene of molecular weight M on those for 
M =-¥o. Thus, 

A Tas = 13 X 10 / M’, 
the molecular weight dependent term common to both relation- 
ships is experimentally negligible for M > 25,000. These ob- 
servations support the contention that the “transition” in poly- 
mers depends on kinetic factors. It does not, however, occur 
at a characteristic value of the macroscopic viscosity. 

Although addition of a monomeric diluent markedly lowers 
Te, the change appears to be smaller than would be predicted, 
according to the above relationship, from the number average 
molecular weight of the solvent-polymer mixture. 


The Volume of Material Acting as Elementary Moving Unit 
In the Viscous Deformation of Polymers, and Its Rela- 
tion to an Activation Energy of Flow. D. R. Morey 
(Kodak Research Laboratories, Rochester, N. Y.). 


The usual activation energies of flow, for polymers, are found 
to have values ranging from 20 to nearly 200 kilocalories per 
mole—well into and above the values for primary bond rup- 
ture. Viscous flow, however, involves secondary bonds of only 
1 to 4 kcal. per mole and hence the process involves the co- 
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ordinated breaking of a large number of these small bonds. 
These are pictured as being distributed over the surface of a 
quite sizable aggregate which holds together as a unit in the 
internal rearrangements of viscous flow. 

Postulating such aggregates, a mechanical process is proposed 
for the primal or elementary step of viscous flow, and its an- 
alysis leads to the following expression for viscosity : 








By**? 
= 
T (E — 26 X 10 SV*”) 
E — 26 X 10° SV” 
exp 


RT 


wherein V is the actual volume of the moving aggregate, E the 
activation energy for the process, and § the tensile stress ap- 
plied to the specimen. The process consists of (1) the absorp- 
tion of thermal energy in the surface groups contributing to 
the total E value; (2) the breaking loose of the aggregate 
from its neighbors, when this amount absorbed, plus that fur- 
nished by the applied stress, exceeds E; (3) a forward velocity 
for a time 7, r being made proportional to the excess energy. 
This velocity is inversely proportional to the mass of the 
aggregate. 

The expression for 9 is seen to reduce to the usual Arr- 
henius formula for small molecule liquids, and also, by the 
appearance of S, to account for the non-Newtonian behavior 
so characteristic of polymers. It is also quite similar to a re- 
duced form of the Eyring viscosity equation. The derivation 
is of particular value in establishing an approach, through the 
dynamics of the process, to the actual mass of the flow 
aggregate. 

The actual application of the expression to date takes three 
separate forms according as one assumes V to be independent 
of S and T or dependent upon either one. E and V values are 
calculated from experimental data on films of polyvinyl acetate, 
and it is shown how from experiment one can determine the 
dependence of V upon stress or temperature. 


Refractometric Determination of Second-Order Transition 
Temperatures, Richard H. Wiley and G. M. Brauer (Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.). 


In a previous paper [J. Polymer Science, Vol. 2, p. 10 
(1947) ], a refractometric method was described for determining 
the temperature at which the second-order transition, Tm, occurs 
in polyvinyl acetate. The observed value agreed with the value 
obtained by other methods. The convenience with which the 
measurement can be made suggested further study to establish 
the general utility of the method. 

This paper reports (1) further development of the experi- 
mental technique and (2) refractive index data for a series 
of acrylate, methacrylate, vinyl chloride, vinylidene chloride, and 
styrene polymers and copolymers over a range within + 30 to 
50° C, of their respective transition temperatures. 

Three types of refractive index-temperature plots are shown 
by these data. Most of the plots show two linear regions of 
different slope above and below Tm. On interpolation, the lines 
intersect at a value chosen as Tm. Two types of deviation from 
the linear relations are observed near Tm. In some cases, for 
instance polypropyl methacrylate, a dip occurs at the intersection 
probably due to a time effect. With others, for instance 
polystyrene/butadiene (85/15), a gradual curve replaces the 
sharp intersection of the two lines. Polymers which are plas- 
ticized or contain traces of solvents also show this curvature. 
Another type of plot is obtained with long chain acrylate and 
methacrylate polymers which are birefringent below Tm. The 
technique has been demonstrated to be suitable to determina- 
tions of Tm down to —55° C. 


An Investigation of the Structure of Polymers by Birefring- 
ence Studies. Part II. R. S. Stein and A. V. Tobolsky 
(The Textile Foundation, Frick Chemical Laboratory, and 
Plastics Program, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J.). 


In Part I a method for the investigation of the relationship 
between the structure of polymeric solids and their optical and 
mechanical properties was proposed and illustrated. It was 
shown that through simultaneous measurement of birefringence, 
a configurational property, and stress, a property of both inter- 
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molecular interaction and configuration, considerable insight 
into the molecular processes associated with the changes in the 
physical properties of polymers may be obtained. This paper is 
principally concerned with applications of the method, and its 
extension to several complex systems. 

A new autographic relaxometer is described. More data are 
presented for the elastic polyamide samples studied under Part 
I. These experiments serve to clarify the nature of the re- 
versible and irreversible stress-temperature curves, and define 
the accompanying changes in the polycrystalline structure of the 
polymer. 

The somewhat anomalous optical and mechanical properties 
of unplasticized polyvinyl chloride are interpreted in terms of 
structural changes. A thermodynamic analysis of the reversible 
stress-temperature behavior is made using the theory of Elliot 
and Lippman and the variation in the functions 


OE OE . oS 3S 
noe a Ti — and Tj — 
Ol Fr, 45:% O01 2%, - ee ree ol / V,T, 
with temperature is calculated. The results are essentially in 
agreement with those from the stress-optical analysis and prove 
of interest in the interpretation of the so-called second-order 
transition. 

It is shown that the behavior of polyethylene, practically up 
to its melting point, is governed by changing distortional energy 
contribution. The thermodynamic derivatives are also calculated 
here. 


Polymerization Reactions of Ethyl Sorbate. M. Wesley Rigg 
and Rudolph Rosenthal (Temple University, Philadelphia 
22, Penna.). 


Since little information is available concerning the successful 
polymerization of ethyl sorbate, a 2,4-hexadienoic ester, it was 
considered of interest to determine the activity of ethyl sorbate 
under the influence of various catalysts which are known to 
cause polymerization; namely, heat, peroxide in bulk, peroxide 
in solvent, persulfate in emulsion, and low temperature poly- 
merization with BF; and AICI; as catalysts. It was also deemed 
of interest to determine if ethyl sorbate would form a copoly- 
mer with various olefin monomers; e.g., methyl and ethyl 
acrylate, diethyl fumarate, methyl crotonate, styrene, vinyl 
acetate, and isoprene. 

Ethyl sorbate was found to form Diels-Alder addition prod- 
ucts in good yield with methyl acrylate, ethyl acrylate, and di- 
ethyl fumarate, independent of the method of polymerization or 
catalyst employed. This is in accord with the fact that no cata- 
lyst is required for the Diels-Alder reaction. Ethyl sorbate was 
found to form addition products in poor yield with methyl 
crotonate and vinyl acetate. 

Dimeric and trimeric materials were formed from ethyl sorbate 
with styrene and isoprene in solvent polymerization. Materials 
with rubber-like properties were formed by emulsion polymeriza- 
tion of ethyl sorbate with® styrene. A very viscous liquid was 
formed by emulsion polymerization of ethyl sorbate with iso- 
prene. 

No polymeric materials were obtained by low temperature 
polymerization. Upon attempted polymerization of ethyl sorbate, 
the same dimeric material was obtained from each of the vari- 
ous methods of polymerization, and it would appear that the 
catalyst had very little, if any, effect upon the product formed. 


The Structure of Neoprene. I. The Molecular Weight Dis- 
tribution of Neoprene Type GN. W. E. Mochel, J. B. 
Nichols, and C. J. Mighton (Experimental Station, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 


Polychloroprene rubber, Neoprene Type GN, has been frac- 
tionated by successive additions of methanol, a non-solvent, to 
a dilute solution of the polymer in benzene. Following each 
addition, a lower layer, rich in polymer of higher molectlar 
weight than that in the supernatant layer, was separated, washed 
to remove low molecular weight polymer and worked up to 
obtain the fraction. Number-average molecular weight measure- 
ments in benzene were made for each fraction using a static 
type osmometer. Intrinsic viscosities were determined by 
measurement of reduced viscosities at several concentrations in 
a modified Ubbelohde viscometer and extrapolation to zero 
concentration. 

Seventeen fractions were obtained, ranging in molecular 
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weight from 959,000 to below 20,000. Good agreement was ob- 
tained for the viscosity-molecular weight relationship 


{7] = KM", where K = 1.46 X 10% and a = 0.73. 


The molecular weight distribution curve for Neoprene Type 
GN shows a pronounced maximum at 95,000 but has a long 
extension to molecular weights of over one million, indicating 
the presence of branched or cross-linked material which is still 
soluble. The uniformity is somewhat less than that of sol 
natural rubber, while in shape the neoprene distribution curve 
resembles more closely that of a peptized natural rubber than 
fresh sol rubber. 


Observed variations in the slopes of the 7/c versus c and 
the 9,,/c versus c curves also indicate the presence of branched 
or cross-linked polymer which ‘is still soluble. 


Adsorption Areas in the Soap Titration of Latex for Par- 
ticle Size Measurement. E. A. Willson, J. R. Miller, and 
E. H. Rowe (B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio). 


From conductometric soap titration data and electron micro- 
scope counts of brominated latex particles of butadiene-styrene 
copolymer, the adsorption area of the myristate: soap molecule 
has been calculated to be 59 square Angstroms and the oleate 
soap molecule to be 47 square Angstroms. These values are 
roughly twice the magnitude of the assumed adsorption areas 
of soap molecules used in published papers on soap titration 
methods of latex particle size measurement. 


For each adsorption area determination, a series of five latices 
having a calculable particle size relationship was prepared by 
successive seeding. By employing conditions that confined poly- 
mer growth to the seed particles, the series of prepared latices 
had the relative volume average diameters: 1, 5'/*, 5°/*, 5*/*. 


With each successive seeding the accuracy of the particle size 
counts from electron micrographs was improved because the 
growing particles became more uniform in size and were tough- 
ened by cross-linking so that coalescence of flocculated particles 
was prevented. Consequently, in making a correlation between 
the volume-area average diameters from electron micrographs 
and the reciprocals of the millimoles of adsorbed soap per gram 
of polymer, the values for the larger particle size latices were 
heavily weighted. 


Anionic Redox Activation of Butadiene-Styrene Copolymeri- 
zation II. Effect of Sub-Zero Polymerization on Polymer 
Properties. P. H. Johnson, R. R. Brown, and R. L. Bebb 
(Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Copolymerization of butadiene and styrene in an unmodified 
redox activated system has been carried out at temperatures 
ranging from —40° to +40° C. Only minor adjustments in the 
recipe were made for sub-zero polymerizations, and glycerine 
was used as an antifreeze ,when necessary. The temperature 
of polymerization influenced the properties of the polymer and 
their vulcanizates. Low polymerization temperatures produced 
elastomers with improved processibility and uniform mill break- 
down characteristics. Modulus decreased with a reduction in 
reaction temperature, suggesting the possibility of producing 
rubbers with a desired modulus value. X-ray diffraction pat- 
tern on stretched samples showed a greater degree of orienta- 
tion on polymers produced at low temperatures. 


Some Aspects of the Photo-Oxidation of Rubber. Donald 
J. Metz and Robert B. Mesrobian (Institute of Polymer 
Research, Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Brooklyn, 
Stress relaxation studies of rubber vulcanizates held at con- 

stant extension have been recently described for measuring the 
rate of chain scission at elevated temperatures. In the present 
studies it has been observed that light in the wave length region 
of 3000 to 4000 A greatly accelerates the relaxation process. 
By use of the rotating sector technique it is found that the 
intermediates of the rate controlling process have lifetimes 
on the order of 30 seconds at 50°C. A chemical mechanism 
for the scission reaction based on the formation of steady state 
concentrations of hydroperoxide intermediates is discussed. The 
presence of steady state hydroperoxide concentrations during 
the oxidation of hydrocarbons is indicated from studies of the 
catalyzed oxidation of 1,3 dimethyl cyclohexane. 
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Degradation and Stabilization of Polyvinyl Chloride. V. 
Warren Fox, J. G. Hendricks and H. J. Ratti (National 
Lead Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 


The deleterious action of heat and light promotes changes in 
the color and physical characteristics of unstabilized polyvinyl 
chloride that are sufficient to prohibit its use in many other- 
wise wholly desirable applications. Although, heretofore, sta- 
bilization of polyvinyl chloride plastics has been an art, some 
supporting evidence is available for a hypothesis to be advanced 
in the interests of discussion and future research. 

The individual effects of heat and light in inducin= polyvinyl 
chloride breakdown are considered in some detail. The con- 
tributing effects of plasticizers used are also treated as an im- 
portant, although secondary, consideration in the ultimate heat 
and light resistance of polyvinyl chloride. On this basis a 
useful classification of plasticizers is suggested. The role of 
heat degraded: structures on the light stability of the polymer 
is indicated. 

The following ideal stabilizing system for polyvinyl chloride 
plastics is suggested: 

1. Agents capable of removing HCl 
products. 

2. Reactive molecules capable of breaking up color-producing 
polyene systems. 

3. Selective ultra-violet absorbers (screening agents) capable 
of reducing the total ultra-violet energy of incident light. 

4. Selective agents capable of inhibiting reactions initiated by 
the passage of unscreened ultra-violet light energy. 

Supporting experimental data is offered. 


formed as_ insoluble 


Patent Developments in Polyisobutylene. Vanderveer Voor- 
hees (Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, Chicago, Ill. ). 


A brief historical sketch is presented of the polymerization 
of isobutylene to polymers of intermediate and high molecular 
weight. The more important patents are discussed, starting 
with the patent of Weizmann and Legg in 1920 showing poly- 
merization in the liquid phase and tracing the development 
through synthetic lubrication oils (about 1931), viscous semi- 
solids and elastomers (about 1935) and finally vulcanizable 
rubber by copolymerization with diolefines (about 1942). The 
control of molecular weight by temperature during polymeriza- 
tion is the subject of numerous patents. Other patents relate 
to stabilization, methods of handling, co-polymerization with 
unsaturated substances, catalysts, etc. Of more than 200 pa- 
tents, over half are on uses of the polymer. 








Adjustment of packing while under pressure and 
quick connection or disconnection are two features of 
a new steam system coupling recently introduced by 
the Hansen Manufacturing Co., Cleveland 11, Ohio. 
Another feature is a smooth, unrestricted bore. Two 
different types of couplings, one for low and the other 
for high pressures, carry steam up to 350 psi gauge 
(saturated). To make connection, it is only necessary 
to push the plug into the socket, where it locks until 
released by slight movement of the socket sleeve. 





Jacuzzi Bros., Inc., Richmond, Calif., have an- 
nounced a new series of boiler feed pumps especially 
designed for pumping hot water and for other in- 
stallations requiring high water pressure. The new 
units are said to be the first boiler feed pumps pro- 
duced in a vertical design, the new design cutting to 
a minimum the floor space required and eliminating 
the need for special foundations or flexible couplings. 





A positive method for preventing reverse rotation 
on conveyor drives, elevator head shafts, windlasses, 
winches, and other applications where reverse rota- 
tion should not occur, is said to be provided in a 
backstop recently introduced by the Falk Corp., Mil- 
waukee 8, Wisc. The gripping action of the new 
backstop is said to take place at the precise moment 
that forward rotation ceases. 
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HE Rubber Act of 1948 

Rubber Act is now law. It contains 

provisions with which the 

of 1948 rubber manufacturing in- 

dustry will have to live for 

the next two years. In view of all of the complexities 

which faced the legislators, and the numerous lobbies 

which were in action during the framing of the legis- 

lation, Public Law 469, its official title, is well written. 

From the standpoint of the Administration it is accep- 

table because it adequately provides for national security. 

From the standpoint of the industry it is acceptable be- 

cause it finally provides a termination date—June 30, 
1950—for the ending of controls. 

For the convenience of our readers Public Law 469 
is reproduced in full elsewhere in this issue. Briefly, 
it authorizes the President to exercise allocation, speci- 
fication and inventory controls of natural and synthetic 
rubber, and specification controls of products containing 
natural and synthetic rubber; calls for maintenance of 
production facilities for synthetic rubber of 665,000 
long tons annually, actual or stand-by ; requires manda- 
tory consumption of 222,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
annually; provides for disposition of synthetic rubber 
facilities, and authorizes dissolution of existing patent 
pool agreements. 

Although representing a tremendous improvement 
over the initial bill introduced to the House by Represen- 
tative Shafer insofar as the industry is concerned, the 
Rubber Act omits two provisions which the industry 
would have liked to have had included. The first of these 
was a pricing formula for GR-S, and the second was 
the inclusion of a provision making it mandatory for 
the administering agency to work closely with a rubber 
industry advisory committee..On the first score, the 
industry would prefer to have the selling price of GR-S 
reduced, especially since it maintains that production 
costs permit of such reduction. The legislators, how- 
ever, were convinced that the inclusion of a specific 
pricing provision in the law would make pricing too 
elastic, and accordingly skirted the issue. On the second 
point, the legislators did not wish to tie industry too 
closely with government administration, and accordingly 
included a recommendation that the administering agency 
work closely with an industry advisory committee, but 
did not make such action mandatory. 


Although the new rubber legislation provides for 
specification control over all types of rubber products, 
rather than only transportation items, particularly tires, 
camelback and flaps, as requested by industry spokes- 
men, it is believed that mandatory use of synthetic rub- 
ber will be confined to the transportation field, mainly 
tires and tubes, as at present. The Rubber Division of 
the Office of Materials Distribution of the Commerce 
Department, the present administering agency of Rub- 
ber Order R-1, is currently drafting a complete revision 
of that order. 

In accordance with Public Law 469, Rubber Order 
R-1 will be switched over from a natural rubber to a 
synthetic rubber basis, although the change-over will 
be largely a play on words, For example, the present 
order specifies that popular size passenger tires may not 
contain more than 23% of natural rubber. The revised 
order is expected to specify that such tires must contain 
at least 68% of general purpose synthetic rubber. Butyl 
rubber consumption will continue to be absorbed in 
inner tubes. However, whereas truck and bus tubes can 
now be made with natural rubber the new order is ex- 
pected to specify that such tubes will have to be made 
entirely of butyl rubber. On the other hand, passenger 
car tubes, which now must use only butyl rubber, will 
be permitted to be made with natural rubber. Some dif- 
ficulties with butyl tubes in cold climates have been 
reported. 

The forthcoming revision is also expected to end the 
last control measure over consumption of natural rub- 
ber latex. This control now provides that auto topper 
pads, used in auto seat cushions, contain no more than 
two-thirds of natural latex. No reimposition of inven- 
tory controls is anticipated, but import controls barring 
the import of rubber articles which are not made under 
the same restrictions as’ those imposed on domestic 
manufacturers will be continued. 

The new provisions outlined above are expected to 
insure minimum consumption of 200,000 long tons. of 
general purpose and 22,000 tons of special purpose 
synthetic rubber, as provided in the Rubber Act of 
1948. There is little doubt, however, that actual con- 
sumption, irrespective of the natural rubber supply sit- 
uation, will run considerably higher. The constant de- 
velopment of new and improved synthetic polymers as- 
sures the permanent position of synthetic rubber in the 
nation’s economy. 
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PRESIDENT SIGNS COMPROMISE RUBBER BILL 
KEEPING U. S. IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER INDUSTRY 


HE Rubber Act of 1948 (Public Law No. 469) was signed by President 

Truman on March 31, two hours before existing controls expired. The 
new legislation, which insures the government remaining in the synthetic 
rubber industry until June 30, 1950, represented a compromise between the 
bills introduced by Representative Shafer in the House and Senator Bricker 
in the Senate. One of the major compromises was concerned with the declara- 
tion of policy, the conferees adopting the principle that “the security interests 
of the United States will best be served by the development of a free, com- 
petitive synthetic rubber-producing industry, and that government ownership 
of synthetic rubber-producing facilities, regulations requiring mandatory use 
of synthetic rubber, government production of synthetic rubber and patent 


pooling should be ended whenever consistent with national security.” 


The 


House bill, as originally passed, provided that the government retain its 
synthtic rubber-producing facilities. The Senate amendment provided for 


the termination of such control “at the earliest practical date.” 


language represents the compromise. 

Basically, the new legislation extends 
government control over the rubber indus- 
try for another two years, requires chang- 
ing Rubber Order R-1 from a “natural 
rubber” to a “synthetic rubber’ basis, 
makes possible the relatively early disposal 
of some synthetic rubber producing facili- 
ties, assures the minimum consumption of 
222,000 tons of synthetic rubber, and pres- 
ages the early dissolution of the present 
patent pool. Public Law \No. 469 is repro- 
duced in full elsewhere in this issue for 
the benefit of our readers. ‘Highlites of 
the legislation follow: 


Highlites of the Legislation 


(1) -Directs retention in production or 
stand-by condition 600,000 long tons of 
general purpose synthetic and 65,000 tons 
of special purpose synthetic rubber. Of 
the latter, 45,000 tons must be suitable for 
manufacturing inner tubes. Facilities in 
Government or private operation must pro- 
duce at least one-third of the 665,000 tons 
annually. Plants outside the 665,000-ton 
required capacity may be disposed of per- 
manently with approval of the National 
Security Resources Board. 

(2) Requires the industry to consume 
200,000 tons of GR-S and 22,000 tons of 
special purpose synthetic rubbers annually. 

(3) Authorizes the President to exercise 
allocation, specification and inventory con- 
trols of natural rubber and synthetic rub- 
ber, and to insure the consumption of gen- 
eral purpose and special purpose synthetics 
in the amounts specified. 

(4) Directs the establishment of ade- 
quate governmental research facilities and 
encourages private research. 

(5) Requires the President to appoint 
an agency which. will have the power to 
produce and sell synthetic rubber in quan- 
tities within provisions of the law. 

(6) Authorizes the President to place 
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in adequate stand-by condition such rubber 
producing facilities as he may consider 
necessary within the provisions of the act. 

(7) Directs the agency designated by 
the President to carry out the terms of the 
act to undertake an immediate study, con- 
ducting such hearings as may be necessary, 
to determine and formulate a program for 
disposal to private industry of govern- 
ment-owned rubber-producing facilities and 
to make a report on such a disposal pro- 
gram to the President and the Congress 
not later than April 1, 1949. 

(8) Requires the President to take im- 
mediate steps for the dissolution of patent 
pooling, patent licensing and other agree- 
ments entered into during the wartime 
period. 

(9) Authorizes the President to impose 
such import restrictions as he thinks neces- 
sary to assure equality with like or similar 
rubber products produced within the 
United States. The President may exempt 
from the regulations issued under the act 
finished and semi-finished products manu- 
factured for export. 


Executive Order Issued 


Immediately following passage of the 
Rubber Act of 1948, President Truman 
issued Executive Order 9942, effective 
April 1, specifying the following: 

1. The Secretary of Commerce shall per- 
form and exercise the functions, duties, 
powers, authority, and discretion (herein- 
after collectively referred to as functions) 
vested in the President by sections 3, 4, 
18 (c) and 18 (d) of the Rubber Act of 
1948. 

2. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion shall perform and exercise the func- 
tions vested in the President by, or desig- 
nated in sections 5 (c), 5 (e), 6, 7, 8, 11 
(a), and 18 (f£) of the Rubber: Act of 


1948; Provided, That the provisions of 
this paragraph which relate to section 6 
(a) of the said Act shall not be construed 
as precluding any other agency of the 
Government from engaging in research or 
development authorized by law. 

3. The Secretary of Commerce shall in 
respect of the functions covered by para- 
graph 1 of this order and related functions 
under the Rubber Act of 1948, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation shall 
in respect of the functions covered by para- 
graph 2 of this order and related functions 
under ‘said Act, perform and exercise the 
functions of the President (including pow- 
er of subpena) under sections 10 and 12 
of the said Act. 


Amendment to Rubber Order : 


In keeping with the new legislation, the 
Office of Materials Distribution of the De- 
partment of Commerce issued Amendment 
No. 3 to Rubber Order R-1, as Amended 
February 12, 1948, which simply changed 
the first paragraph of Part 4600 of the 
order to read as follows: “The following 
order is deemed necessary and appropriate 
to strengthen national security and the 
common defense by providing for the 
maintenance of an adequate domestic rub- 
ber-producing industry and to carry out 
the purposes of the Rubber Act of 1948, 
Public Law No. 469, 80th Congress, ap- 
proved March 31, 1948.” 

It was later explained ‘by an official of 
OMD’s Rubber Division that since the 
new legislation provides for control over 
both natural and synthetic rubber, all of 
the terms of the present Rubber Order 
R-1 are still in effect and will remain in 
effect until a specific revision or series of 
amendments is issued. It was further indi- 
cated that a revision of the order will be 
forthcoming in the next few weeks. 

According to present indications, the re- 
vised rubber order will confine the manda- 
tory use of synthetic rubber to the trans- 
portation field, largely in tires and tubes, 
as at present, although a change in speci- 
fications is expected. It is also expected 
to require that all truck and bus tubes be 
made -entirely of butyl, but will cut the 
required amount of butyl in passenger car 
tubes. The forthcoming order will prob- 
ably eliminate all controls over natural rub- 
ber latex. 


Reaction of the Industry 


Early comment on the new legislation 
indicated that the industry “could live 
with it” while administration officials were 
satisfied that it “meets with the require- 
ments of national security.” In general, 
industry agreed that the fact that the law 
provided a return to a competitive instead 
of a regimented basis beginning definitely 
on June 30, 1950, made the law “livable.” 

According to John L. Collyer, president 
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of the B. F. Goodrich Co., the immediate 
cessation of further pooling of patents and 
technical information under wartime 
agreements, which the new law directs, 
“will furnish the incentive needed for the 
discovery and production of new and bet- 
ter man-made rubbers.” Mr. Collyer called 
this incentive “a vital objective in the 
strengthening of the national defense.” 

Prior to the passage of the legislation by 
both houses of Congress, it- was learned 
that George P. Bunn, an official of the 
Phillips Petroleum Co., had sharply criti- 
cized the Bricker Bill in a letter to Senator 
Bricker. Mr. Bunn particularly objected to 
the provision permitting only the govern- 
ment to supply general purpose synthetic 
rubber pointing out that this provision 
“stifles any private rubber production of 
consequence because required uses cannot 
be expected to consume more than the 
mandatory rubber.” 

Mr. Bunn also opposed immediate termi- 
nation of patent and other exchange agree- 
ments “as long as the government con- 
tinues to run the synthetic rubber indus- 
try.” He decidedly favored the ending of 
such agreements “as soon as the plants are 
in private hands.” According to reports, 
Phillips Petroleum, which now operates a 
butadiene plant, is interested in the acquisi- 
tion of both a styrene and a copolymer 
plant, providing a truly free and competi- 
tive market can be established. 


Neoprene Negotiations Continue 


The long-term negotiations between E. 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and the 
War Assets Administration for sale of the 
$25,000,000 neoprene plant at Louisville, 
Kentucky, were recently transferred to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. DuPont 
has offered a maximum of $12,200,000 for 
the plant and WAA has been holding out 
for $16,631,030. The matter is of special 
interest, since DuPont is the only organ- 
ization that. has publicly offered to pur- 
chase a_ specific government-owned syn- 
thetic rubber plant. The DuPont-owned 
neoprene plant at Deepwater, N. J., has 
a capacity of 6,000 tons annually. The 
Louisville plant has a capacity of 60,000 
tons. RFC is expected to bring the nego- 
tiations to an early conclusion. Under 
the new rubber legislation, it has the 
authority to sell the plant, subject to 
Congressional approval. 


Venuto Lectures on Black 


L. J. Venuto, of the technical depart- 
ment of the Binney & Smith Co., New 
York City, delivered a lecture at the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering, and at the 
Division of General Education, New York 
University, on “The Manufacture and 
Use of Black Pigments,” on February 20 
and March 9, respectively. Most of the 
talk was based on the fundamental, 
chemical and physical properties of all 
carbon blacks with emphasis on the prop- 
erties and uses as referred to paint and 
other protective coatings. Mr. Venuto also 
give the history of carbon black, showing 
the changes in production up to present 
day methods. 
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Stokes Addresses Engineers 


C. A. Stokes, director of research and 
development for Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., 
addressed the Akron Section of the Amer- 
ican. Institute of Chemical Engineers at 
Akron, Ohio, on March 18. Mr. Stokes 
traced the manufacture of various types 
of carbon black and stated that the use 
of petroleum oils in conjunction with 
natural gas in a furnace type process offers 
the best promise of giving the United 
States a continuing supply of highly rein- 
forcing furnace black at price levels near 
those now prevailing for channel black. 
If petroleum oils become too scarce or 
too high priced, he said, carbon black can 
be made from coal products by various 
methods. 


Carbon Black Prices Increased 


Effective April 1, the price of channel 
black was increased by all manufacturers 
by “ec a pound. The latest quotation 
ranges from .0732 cents to .1175 cents a 
pound, these prices covering bags in car- 
lots to less-than-carlots. The price of 
furnace black remains, for the most part, 
at .05 to .09 cents a pound. Bulk prices 
of channel blacks are somewhat less than 
the bag quotations. 


“JANUARY CASING PRODUCTION 
DECLINES FROM DECEMBER TOTALS 
According to the Rubber Manufactur- 

ers Association, the production of auto- 

motive casings was off slightly in January 
from December levels. Production of 
passenger casings was 6,438,655 units in 

January, and 6,622,352 units in December. 

Truck and bus casings produced in Jan- 

uary totalled 1,411,967 units, against 1,- 

427,429 units in December. Total auto- 

motive casings produced in January 

totalled 7,850,622 units,- which compared 
with 8,049,781 units for December. 

Shipments of automotive casings in 
January totalled 5,919,026 units, while 
6,582,645 units were shipped in December. 
-Of these totals, 4,737,098 passenger casings 
were shipped in January, and 5,336,283 
casings were shipped in December. Truck 
and bus casings shipped in January came 
to 1,181,928 units, as against 1,246,362 
casings in December. 

A total of 6,225,651 passenger and truck 
and bus tubes were produced in January. 
This compares with 6,543,644 units pro- 
duced in December. Passenger and truck 
and bus tubes shipped in January totalled 
5,152,463 units. Tubes shipped in Decem- 
ber amounted to 5,324,193. 








YALE RUBBER COMPANY PURCHASES PLANT IN SANDUSKY, MICHIGAN 





New building of the Yale Rubber Manufacturing Co. at Sandusky, Michigan 


The Yale Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Yale, Michigan, has purchased the former 
Cecil Products Co. building in Sandusky, 
Michigan, adding more than 36,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space to its present 
facilities. Installation of new machinery 
for the production of rubber parts will 
begin immediately in the new plant, com- 
pany officials stated. Contracts are now 
being negotiated for the construction of 
an additional 80x 100 foot building which 
will house new Banbury mixers and mill- 
ing equipment. 

Formed only three years ago, Yale 
Rubber specializes in the manufacture of 
molded rubber products and bonding rub- 


ber to metal, in addition to a complete 
line of mechanical rubber goods. Sales 
effort has been directed largely to indus- 
trial firms in Michigan and adjacent areas. 

Company officials are E. H. Henderson, 
president; J. B. Spurlock, plant manager ; 
R. G. Schrope, production manager; An- 
ton Rizzardi, personnel manager; K. W. 
Stevens, chief chemist; Russell C. Hen- 
derson, assistant secretary and treasurer. 
In addition to the plants at Yale and 
Sandusky, the company maintains a branch 
sales office and warehouse in Detroit, 
Mich., at 1433 Holden Ave., under the 
supervision of Walter D. Hough, sec- 
retary. 
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COMPLETE TEXT OF RUBBER ACT OF 1948—PUBLIC LAW 469 


Following is the full text of Public Law 
469, also known as the “Rubber Act of 
1948,” signed on March 31, 1948 by the 
President, and effective from April 1, 1948 
until June 30, 1950: 


[Pustic Law 469—80rH Concress] 
[CHAPTER 166—2p Session] 
[H. R. 5314] 


AN ACT—To strengthen national security 
and the common defense by providing 
for the maintenance of an adequate do- 
mestic rubber-producing industry, and 
for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
this Act may be cited as the “Rubber Act 
of 1948.” 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. It is the policy of the United 
States that there shall be maintained at all 
times in the interest of the national security 
and common defense, in addition to stock 
piles of natural rubber which are to be 
acquired, rotated, and retained pursuant to 
the Strategic and Critical Materials Stock 
Piling Act (Public Law 520, Seventy-ninth 
Congress, approved July 23, 1946), a tech- 
nologically advanced and rapidly expandi- 
ble rubber-producing industry in the United 
States of sufficient productive capacity to 
asure the availability in times of national 
emergency of adequate supplies of syn- 
thetic rubber to meet the essential civilian, 
military, and naval needs of the country. 
It is further declared to be the policy of 
the Congress that the security interests of 
the United States can and will best be 
served by the development within the 
United States of a free, competitive syn- 
thetic-rubber industry. In order to 
strengthen national security through a 
sound industry it is essential that Govern- 
ment ownership of production facilities, 
Government production of synthetic rub- 
ber, regulations requiring mandatory use 
of synthetic rubber, and patent pooling 
be ended and terminated whenever con- 
sistent with national security, as provided 
in this Act. 


AUTHORITY TO EXERCISE CERTAIN CONTROLS 
OVER NATURAL RUBBER AND SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER AND PRODUCTS CONTAINING NATU- 
RAL AND SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


Sec. 3. To effectuate the policies set 
forth in section 2 of this Act, the President 
is authorized to exercise allocation, speci- 
fication, and inventory controls of natural 
rubber and synthetic rubber, and specifica- 
tion controls of products containing natu- 
ral rubber and synthetic rubber, notwith- 
standing any changes in the supply or esti- 
mated supply of natural rubber or syn- 
thetic rubber; and he shall exercise such 
controls by issuing such regulations as are 
required to insure (a) the consumption 
in the United States of general-purpose 
synthetic rubber in a specified percentage 
of the combined total estimated annual 
consumption of natural rubber and gen- 
eral-purpose synthetic rubber consumed 
within the United States, and (b) the con- 
sumption in the United States of any or 
all types of special-purpose synthetic rub- 
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ber in specified percentages of the com- 
bined total estimated annual consumption 
of natural rubber, general-purpose syn- 
thetic rubber, and special-purpose synthetic 
rubber consumed within the United States. 
Such percentages shall be established so as 
to assure the production and consumption 
of general-purpose synthetic rubber and 
special-purpose synthetic rubber in quan- 
tities determined by the President to be 
necessary to carry out the policy of section 
2 of this Act, and the provisions of Public 
Law 520, Seventy-ninth Congress, ap- 
proved July 23, 1946: Provided, That the 
minimum percentages established by the 
President shall result in a total annual 
tonnage consumption of synthetic rubber 
of at least the amounts specified in section 
5 (d) of this Act, and that any mandatory 
consumption in excess of the quantities 
specified in section 5 (d) of this Act shall 
not be more than is deemed by the Presi- 
dent to be necessary in the interest of na- 
tional security and the common defense. 


IMPORTATION AND EXPORTATION 

Sec. 4. (a) The President may impose 
such import restrictions on finished and 
semifinished rubber products as he deems 
necessary to assure equality with like or 
similar products produced within the 
United States in accordance with regula- 
tions issued under this Act. 

(b) The President may exempt from 
the regulations issued under this Act fin- 
ished and semifinished rubber products 
manufactured in the United States exclu- 
sively for export outside the United States. 


DOMESTIC RUBBER-PRODUCING CAPACITY 

Sec. 5 (a) There shall be maintained 
at all times within the United States rub- 
ber-producing facilities having a rated pro- 
duction capacity of not less than six hun- 
dred thousand long tons per annum of gen- 
eral-purpose synthetic rubber and not less 
than sixty-five thousand long tons per an- 
num of special-purpose synthetic rubber. 

(b) Of the sixty-five-thousand-long-ton 
rated production capacity for special-pur- 
pose synthetic rubber, specified in section 
5 (a) of this Act, at least forty-five thou- 
sand long tons shall be of a type suitable 
for use in pneumatic inner tubes. 

(c) The synthetic rubber used to satisfy 
the mandatory consumption provided in 
section 3 of this Act shall be produced by 
the Government or for the Government 
account, or purchased from others for re- 
sale by the Government or for the Govern- 
ment account. 

(d) Facilities in operation by the Gov- 
ernment or private persons shall produce 
annually not less than one-third of the 
rated production capacities specified in sec- 
tion 5 (a) and (b) of this Act. 

(e) The facilities to be maintained in 
operation by the Government and those to 
be maintained in adequate stand-by condi- 
tion shall be determined from time to time 
by the President. 

(f) At least one facility for making 
butadiené from alcohol shall be maintained 
in operation or in adequate stand-by con- 
dition. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Sec. 6. (a) To effectuate further the 
policies set forth in section 2 of this Act 
with respect to a technologically advanced 
domestic rubber-producing industry, con- 
tinuous and extensive research by private 
parties and the Government is essential. 
The Government is hereby authorized to 
undertake research in rubber and allied 
fields and the powers, functions, duties, 
and authority of the Government to under- 
take research and development in rubber 
and allied fields shall be exercised and per- 
formed by such departments, agencies, of- 
ficers, Government corporations, or instru- 
mentalities of the United States as the 
President may designate, whether or not 
existing at the date of enactment of this 
Act. 

(b) ‘The cost of undertaking and main- 
taining the research and development au- 
thorized in section 6 (a) of this Act may 
be paid from such sums as the Congress, 
from time to time, may appropriate to 
carry out the. provisions of this Act. 


OPERATION OF RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 
BY THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


Sec. 7. (a) The powers, functions, du- 
ties, and authority to produce and sell 
synthetic rubber conferred in section 7 (b) 
of this Act shall be exercised and per- 
formed by such department, agency, officer, 
Government corporation, or instrumental- 
ity of the United States as the President 
may designate, whether or not existing at 
the date of enactment of this Act. 


(b) The department, agency, officer, 
Government corporation, or instrumental- 
ity of the United States designated by the 
President pursuant to section 7 (a) of this 
Act shall have the powers, functions, 
duties, and authority to produce and sell 
synthetic rubber, including the component 
materials thereof, in amounts sufficient to 
assure the production of synthetic rubber 
as required by the President in section 3 
of this Act: Provided, That so far as prac- 
ticable the President shall authorize such 
production of synthetic rubber, including 
the component materials thereof, as may 
be necessary to satisfy voluntary usage of 
synthetic rubber, including the component 
materials thereof. 

(c) The aforesaid powers, functions, 
duties, and authority to produce and sell 
include all power and authority in such 
department, agency, officer, Government 
corporation, or instrumentality of fhe 
United States to do all things necessary 
and proper in connection with and related 
to such production and sale, including but 
not limited to the power and authority to 
make repairs, replacements, alterations, im- 
provements, or betterments to the rubber- 
producing facilities owned by the Govern- 
ment or in connection with the operation 
thereof and to make capital expenditures 
as may be necessary for the efficient and 
proper operation and maintenance of the 
rubber-producing facilities owned by the 
Government and performance of said pow- 
ers, functions, duties, and authority. 

(d) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this or any other Act, the aforesaid pow- 
ers, functions, duties, and authority to 
produce and sell include the power and 
authority’ in such department, agency, of- 
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ficer, Government corporation, or instru- 
mentality of the United States to (1) lease 
for operation for Government account all 
or any part of the Government-owned rub- 
ber-producing facilities in connection with 
the performance of said powers, func- 
tions, duties, and authority to produce and 
sell; (2) lease, for a period not extending 
beyond the termination date of this Act, 
Government-owned rubber-producing fa- 
cilities for private purposes if such lease 
contains adequate provisions for the re- 
capture thereof for the purposes set forth 
in section 7 (b) of this Act and if such 
lease provides that any synthetic rubber or 
component material as may be produced 
by the leased facilities shall not be used 
to satisfy mandatory requirements estab- 
lished by section 3; (3) grant permanent 
easements or licenses for private purposes 
in, on, or over land comprising part of the 
Government-owned rubber-producing fa- 
cilities if such grant provides that such 
easement or license shall not interfere 
with the use at any time of the rubber- 
producing facilities involved; and (4) sell 
or otherwise dispose of obsolete or other 
property not necessary for the production 
of the rated capacity of the particular 
plant to which such property is charged. 


STAND-BY FACILITIES 


Sec. 8 (a) To effectuate further the 
policies set forth in section 2 of this Act, 
the President is authorized to place in ade- 
quate stand-by condition such rubber-pro- 
ducing facilities as he shall determine 
necessary to maintain the continued ex- 
istence of rubber-producing facilities capa- 
ble of producing the tonnage of synthetic 
rubber required by section 5 (a) of this 
Act. 

(b) Rubber-producing facilities placed 
in stand-by condition by the President pur- 
suant to section 8 (a) of this Act may be 
maintained by such department, agency, 
officer, Government corporation, or instru- 
mentality of the United States, whether or 
not existing on the date of enactment of 
this Act, as the President may designate: 
Provided, That nothing contained in sec- 
tion 8 (b) of this Act shall preclude such 
department, agency, officer, Government 
corporation, or instrumentality of the 
United States from entering into con- 
tracts with private persons for the mainte- 
nance of stand-by facilities: Provided 
further, That the cost of placing facilities 
in stand-by condition, maintaining such fa- 
cilities in adequate stand-by condition, and, 
when necessary, reactivating such facilities, 
may be paid from such sums as the Con- 
gress, from time to time, may appropriate 


‘to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


DISPOSAL OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED 
RUBBER-PRODUCING FACILITIES 

Sec. 9. (a) The department, agency, of- 
ficer, Government corporation, or instru- 
mentality of the United States designated 
by the President pursuant to section 7 (a) 
of this Act shall undertake immediate 
study, conducting such hearings as may be 
necessary, in order to determine and form- 
ulate a program for disposal to private in- 
dustry by sale or lease of the Government- 
owned rubber-producing facilities other 
than those authorized to be disposed of 
pursuant to section 9 (b) of this Act. A 
report with respect to the development of 
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such a disposal program shall be made to 
the President and to Congress not later 
than April 1, 1949. On or before January 
15, 1950, the President, after consultation 
with the National Security Resources 
Board, shall recommend to the Congress 
legislation with respect to the disposal of 
the Government-owned rubber-producing 
facilities other than those authorized to be 
sold, leased, or otherwise disposed of un- 
der the provisions of section 9 (b) of this 
Act, together with such other recommenda- 
tions as he deems desirable and appropri- 
ate: Provided, That the Government shall 
maintain the ownership of a rated rubber- 
producing capacity of six hundred thou- 
sand long tons of general-purpose rubber 
and a rated rubber-producing capacity of 
sixty-five thousand long tons of special- 
purpose rubber until a program is formu- 
lated and adopted for the sale or lease of 
such facilities as provided in this section. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
this or any other Act, the department, 
agency, officer, Government corporation, or 
instrumentality of the United States desig- 
nated by the President pursuant to section 
7 (a) of this Act may, after consultation 
with the National Security Resources 
Board, sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of 
to private persons any rubber-producing 
facility, including such facilities as have 
been declared surplus pursuant to the Sur- 
plus Property Act of 1944, as amended, 
not required to fulfill the capacity set forth 
in section 5 (a) of this Act upon such 
terms and conditions as it may determine 
providing that such sale or lease shall be 
on the condition that any synthetic rubber 
or component materials produced in such 
facility shall not be used to satisfy the 
mandatory requirements established by sec- 
tion 3 of this Act. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 10. (a) The President may issue 
such rules and regulations as he deems 
necessary and appropriate to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 

(b) The President may exercise any or 
all of the powers, authority, and discre- 
tion conferred upon him by this Act, in- 
cluding but not limited to the powers and 
authority conferred in section 12 of this 
Act, through such departments, agencies, 
officers, Government corporations, or in- 
strumentalities of the United States, wheth- 
er or not existing at the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, as he may direct. 

(c) The President, insofar as practical, 
shall consolidate all of the powers, func- 
tions, and authority contained in this Act 
in one department, agency, officer, Govern- 
ment corporation, or instrumentality of the 
United States, whether or not existing at 
the date of enactment of this Act. The 
President is authorized to cause a corpora- 
tion to be organized for the purpose of 
producing and selling synthetic rubber. Any 
such corporation so organized shall be au- 
thorized, subject to the Government Cor- 
poration Control Act and to pertinent pro- 
visions of law affecting Government corpo- 
rations, to sue and be sued, to acquire, 
hold, and dispose of property, to use its 
revenues, to determine the character of 
and necessity for its obligations and ex- 
penditures and the manner in which they 
shall be incurred, allowed and paid, and 


to exercise such other powers as may be 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of the corporation. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized, out of ap- 
propriations made for that purpose, to 
subscribe to the capital stock of such cor- 
poration. 

(d) The President may transfer to the 
departments, agencies, officers, Government 
corporations, or instrumentalities of the 
United States, or to any of them, which 
he directs to exercise the powers, author- 
ity, and discretion conferred upon him by 
this Act, such rubber-producing facilities, 
personnel, property, and records relating 
to such powers, authority, and discretion, 
as he deems necessary; and he may so 
transfer all appropriations or other funds 
available for carrying out such powers, 
authority, and discretion. 

(e) In addition to the reports required 
by section 9 (a) of this Act, each depart- 
ment, agency, officer, Government corpora- 
tion, or instrumentality of the United 
States to whom the President may delegate 
any powers, authority, and discretion con- 
ferred by this Act shall make an annual 
report to the President and to the Congress 
of operations under this Act. 


PATENT POOLING AND USE OF TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION 

Sec. 11. (a) To effectuate further the 
policies of this Act, the President is au- 
thorized and directed to take such action 
as may be appropriate with respect to pat- 
ent pooling, patent licensing and exchange 
of information agreements entered into 
with the Government as a part of the war- 
time synthetic rubber program and, insofar 
as practicable and consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act, to effectuate immediate 
cessation of further accumulation of tech- 
nical information or rights to patents un- 
der the agreement dated December 19, 1941, 
as supplemented June 12, 1942, between 
the Government and others. 

(b) Any department, agency, officer, 
Government corporation, or instrumental- 
ity of the United States as the President 
may designate to perform the powers, 
functions, duties, and authority referred 
to in section 7 (b) of this Act shall be 
entitled to the benefits of the Act of June 
25, 1910 (36 Stat. 851), as amended July 
1, 1918 (40 Stat. 705), or any similar Act. 


INFORMATION, REPORTS, SUBPENAS, 
WITNESSES, AND TESTIMONY 

Sec. 12. (a) The President shall be en- 
titled to obtain such information from, re- 
quire such reports and the keeping of such 
records by, make such inspection of the 
books, records, and other writings, prem- 
ises, or property of, any person and make 
such investigations, as may be necessary or 
appropriate, in his discretion, to the en- 
forcement or administration of the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(b) For the purpose of obtaining any 
information, verifying any report required, 
or making any investigation pursuant to 
section 12 (a) of this Act, the President 
may administer oaths and affirmations, and 
may require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance and testimeny of witnesses and 
the production of any books or records or 
any other documentary or physical evi- 
dence which may be relevant to the in- 
quiry. Such attendance and testimony of 
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witnesses and the production of such books, 
records, or other documentary or physical 
evidence may be required at any designated 
place from any State, Territory, or other 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States: Provided, That the produc- 
tion of a person’s books, records, or other 
documentary evidence shall not be required 
at any place other than the place where 
such person resides or transacts business, 
if, prior to the return date specified in the 
subpena issued with respect thereto, such 
person furnishes the President with a true 
copy of such books, records, or other docu- 
mentary evidence (certified by such person 
under oath to be a true and correct copy) 
or enters into a stipulation with the Presi- 
dent as to the information contained in 
such books, records, or other documentary 
evidence. Witnesses shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage that are paid witnesses 
in the courts of the United States. No 
person shall be excused from attending and 
testifying or from producing any books, 
records, or other documentary evidence or 
certified copies thereof, or physical evi- 
dence, in obedience to any such subpena, 
or in any action or proceeding which may 
be instituted under this Act on the ground 
that the testimony or evidence, documen- 
tary or otherwise, required of him may 
tend to incriminate him or subject him to 
a penalty or forfeiture; but no individual 
shall be subject to prosecution and punish- 
ment, or to any penalty or forfeiture, for 
or on account of any transaction, matter, 
or thing concerning which he is compelled 
to testify or produce evidence, documentary 
or otherwise, after having claimed his priv- 
ilege against self-incrimination, except that 
any such individual so testifying shall not 
be exempt from prosecution and punish- 
ment for perjury committed in so testify- 
ing. The President shall not publish or 
disclose any information obtained under 
this section which the President deems con- 
fidential or with reference to which a re- 
quest for confidential treatment is made 
by the person furnishing such information, 
unless the President determines that the 
withholding thereof is contrary to the in- 
terest of the national defense and Secur- 
ity; and anyone violating this provision 
shall be guilty of a felony and, upon con- 
viction thereof, shall be fined not exceed- 
ing $1,000 or be imprisoned not exceeding 
two years, or both. 


PENALTIES 


Sec. 13. Any person who willfully per- 
forms any act prohibited, or willfully fails 
to perform any act required by any pro- 
vision of this Act or any rule, regulation, 
or order thereunder, shall upon conviction 
be fined not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisoned for not more than two years, or 
both. 


JURISDICTION OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS 

Sec. 14. (a) The district courts of the 
United States, and the United States 
courts of any Territ@éry or other place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States, shall have jurisdiction of violations 
of this Act or any rule, regulation, or 
order or subpena thereunder, and of all 
civil actions under this Act to enforce any 
liability or duty created by, or to enjoin 
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any violation of this Act or any rule, regu- 
lation, order, or subpena thereunder. 

(b) Any criminal proceeding on account 
of any such violation may be brought in 
any district in which any act, failure to 
act, or transaction constituting the alleged 
violation occurred. Any such civil action 
may be brought in any such district or in 
the district in which the defendant resides 
or transacts business. Process in such 
cases, criminal or civil, may be served in 
any district wherein the defendant resides 
or transacts business or wherever the de- 
fendant may be found; and subpenas for 
witnesses who are required to attend a 
court in any district in any such cases may 
run into any other district. No costs shall 
be assessed against the United States in 
any proceeding under this Act. 


EXCULPATORY CLAUSE . 
Sec. 15. No person shall be held liable 
for damages or penalties for any default 
under any contract or order which shall 
result directly or indirectly from compli- 
ance with this Act or any rule, regulation, 
or order issued thereunder, notwithstand- 
ing that any such rule, regulation, or order 
shall thereafter be declared by judicial or 
other competent authority to be invalid. 


EXEMPTION FROM ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE ACT 

Sec. 16. Functions exercised under this 
Act shall be excluded from the operation 
of the Administrative Procedure Act ex- 
cept as to the requirements of sections 3 
and 10 thereof. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 17. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the validity 
of the remainder of the Act and of the 
application of such provision to other per- 
sons and circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 18. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “natural rubber” means 
all forms and types of tree, vine, or shrub 
rubber, including guayule and natural rub- 
ber latex, but excluding reclaimed natural 
rubber ; 

(b) The term “synthetic rubber” means 
any product of chemical synthesis similar 
in general properties and applications to 
natural rubber, and specifically capable of 
vulcanization, produced in the United 
States, not including .reclaimed synthetic 
rubber ; 

(c) The 
thetic rubber” 
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term “general-purpose syn- 
means a synthetic rubber 
of the butadiene-styrene type generally 
suitable for use in the manufacture of 
transportation items such as tires or camel- 
back, as well as any other type of syn- 
thetic rubber equally or better suited for 
use in the manufacture of transportation 
items such as tires or camel-back as deter- 
mined from time to time by the President ; 

(d) The term “special-purpose synthetic 
rubber” means a sy.thetic rubber of the 
types now known :.s butyl, neoprene, or 
N-types (butadiene acrylonitrile types) as 
well as any synthetic rubber of similar or 
improved quality a »plicable to similar: uses, 
as determined from time to time by the 
President ; 


(e) The term “rubber-producing facili- 
ties” means facilities, in whole or in part, 
for the manufacture of synthetic rubber, 
and the component materials thereof, in- 
cluding, but not limited to, buildings and 
land in which or on which such facilities 
may be located and all. machinery and 
utilities associated therewith ; 

(f{) The term “rated production capac- 
ity’ means the actual productive capacity 
assigned to any rubber-producing facilities 
at time of authorization of construction or 
as thereafter amended in authorizations of 
additional construction or alterations there- 
to and used in published reports and in 
the records of the Office of Rubber Re- 
serve, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
or successor agency, or privately owned 
plants, determined by the President based 
upon operating: experience and records as 
determined from time to time by the Presi- 
dent ; 

(zg) The term “component materials” 
means the material, raw, semi-finished, and 
finished, necessary for the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber ; 

(h) The term “stand-by condition” 
means the condition in which rubber-pro- 
ducing facilities, in whole or in part, are 
placed when determined to be not needed 
for current operations, but are maintained 
so as to be readily available for the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber or component 
materials ; 

(i) The term “person” means any in- 
dividual, firm, ‘copartnership, business 
trust, corporation, or any organized group 
of persons whether incorporated or not, 
and except for the provisions of section 13 
any Government department, agency, of- 
ficer, corporation, or instrumentality of the 
United States ; and 

(j) The term “United States” includes 
the several States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
and Puerto Rico. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 19..(a) There are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated such sums as may 
be necessary and appropriate to carry out 
the provisions and purposes of this Act. 

(b) Until such time as appropriations 
herein authorized are made, any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, Government corpora- 


‘tion, or instrumentality of the United 


States may, in order to carry out its func- 
tions; powers, and duties under this Act, 
continue to incur obligations and make ex- 
penditures in accordance with laws in effect 
on March 31, 1948. 


EFFECTIVE DATE 
Sec. 20. This Act shall become effective 
on April 1, 1948, and shall remain in effect 


until June 30, 1950. 
Approved March 31, 1948. 


New GR-S Latices Available 


Three experimental GR-S latices were 
recently promoted by the Office of Rubber 
Reserve to the GR-S numbered category 
and are now in actual production. X-359 
GR-S Latex is now GR-S Latex Type VI, 
X-370 GR-S Latex is now GR-S Latex 
Type VII, and X-270 GR-S Latex is now 
GR-S Latex Type VIII. 
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TALKS ON LATEX ADVANCES 
FEATURE NEW YORK MEETING 

Two timely talks on latex featured the 
Spring Meeting of the New York Rub- 
ber Group, held on April 2 at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel in New York City. Ap- 
proximately 280 members and guests at- 
tended the meeting, which also featured 
a report detailing the history of the group 
and several variety vaudeville acts. It was 
the first time the group had met at the 
Henry Hudson Hotel and the consensus 
of opinion approved the new choice. 

The first speaker was Dwight L. Allen, 
sales manager uf American Anode, Inc., 
substituting for Dr. Robert V. Yohe, 
president of that company, who was unable 
to present his scheduled paper on “Com- 
mercial Aspects of Natural and Synthetic 
Latices” because of the sudden illness of 
his father. Mr. Allen read Dr. Yohe’s 
paper, with a few interpolations of his 
own. In view of the fact that Mr. 
Allen did not see Dr. Yohe’s paper until 
a half hour before the meeting, he did 
an excellent job of presentation. 

Dr. Yohe’s paper first traced the growth 
of latex consumption, emphasizing the fact 
that it has increased from 3% of total 
rubber consumption prior to the war to 
442% at present. Among large volume 
uses of latices he listed sponge, tire cord 
dipping, toys and balloons, drug sundries, 
prophylactics, adhesives, coatings, impreg- 
nants and sheetings. It was 
that it is entirely possible that many prod- 
ucts now being made by conventional dry 
rubber and dry processing methods will 
be converted to latex processes in the near 
future. 

The advantages of latex in the produc- 
tion of numerous products were outlined 
in the paper and the point was made that 
the problem of materially increasing the 
use of latex, regardless of type, lies first 
in obtaining it in a price range competi- 
tive with dry rubbers; second, develop- 
ment of methods of manufacture which 
are lower in cost than present dry rubber 
methods; and third, development of en- 
tirely new uses for the latices themselves. 
The various latices currently available, 
and their prices, were detailed. 

The paper concluded with three predic- 
tions: (1) That the price of natural latex 
will be reduced very soon and will be sell- 
ing at 25c a pound by year-end; (2) That 
an American-made butadiene-styrene latex 
will be developed within two years or less 
which will be at least a 50% replacement 
for natural latex for all uses; and (3) 
That the consumption of latices will be at 
least 10% and perhaps 20% of the total 
rubber consumption in the United States 
within ten years. 


Noble Discusses Technology 


Dr. Royce J. Noble, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Heveatex Corp., was the sec- 
ond speaker. Taking as his subject 
“Recent Developments in Latex Tech- 
nology,” Dr. Noble reviewed technological 
advances recorded in recent years. He first 
stressed the special advantages of natural 
and synthetic latices, such as the high 
tensile film and high tear resistance offered 
by the natural product, and the small par- 
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ticle size and oil and freeze resistance fea- 
tured by the synthetic types. He also 
referred to some of the war-time experi- 
ments with special natural latices, includ- 
ing the Castilloa, Funtumia and Cryptos- 
tegia types. 

Discussing treatment of the latex itself, 
Dr. Noble told of recent efforts to find 
a suitable preservative to replace ammonia 
which it has been determined has a dele- 
terious effect on the latex in some cases. 
Chlorinated phenols, he indicated, showed 
considerable promise as satisfactory re- 
placements. He also urged that more at- 
tention be paid by the research experts to 
the rubber hydrocarbon in the latex rather 
than to the other substances in the mate- 
rial. Developments in the concentration 
and creaming of latex were also covered 
by the speaker, including the so-called 
reactor concentration of synthetic latex 
and the electrodecantation method for 
natural latex. 

Continuing, Dr. Noble referred to sev- 
eral new methods which have been de- 
veloped for the testing of the latices, es- 
pecially the synthetic types. He stated 
that standardization of test methods, 
which was started before the war, is again 
receiving serious attention. In connection 
with product developments, the speaker 
mentioned the Positex method of impreg- 
nating fibers, which is rapidly gaining hold 
in England, and the use of carbon black 
as a reinforcing agent for synthetic 
latices. ' 

In concluding his talk, Dr. Noble em- 
phasized the importance and necessity for 
continued research to expand the uses of 
latex. Only through such research, he 
stated, would the gains already achieved 
by latex be continued and expanded. He 
expressed doubt, however, that the price 
of natural latex would drop as low as 25c 
a pound this year and said that in his 
opinion the spread between natural dry 
rubber and latex would continue to be 
greater than it was in the prewar period. 

An added feature of the meeting was 
the presentation of a report on the “His- 
tory of the New York Rubber Group.” 
Prepared for publication by M. E. Lerner 
(Rupser AGE) and R. G. Seaman (India 
Rubber World) in the April issue of Rub- 
ber Chemistry and Technology at the re- 
quest of the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry, A.C.S., the report was read at the 
meeting by Mr. Lerner. The April issue 
of the Division’s journal will also include 
histories of the Akron, Boston and Los 
Angeles groups. 

During the course of the meeting, Joe 
Waters (General Cable), chairman of the 
group, announced that the annual summer 
outing will be held on Saturday, June 26, 
at Doerr’s Grove, in Short Hills, N. J., 
and the golf tournament on Tuesday, 
August 24, at the Winged Foot Golf Club, 
in Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Connecticut to Hear Northam 


A. J. Northam, of the Rubber Chemicals 
Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., will be the principal speaker at the 
next meeting of the Connecticut Rubber 
Group, which will be held on May 14. 
Mr. Northam will speak on “Color Match- 
ing Rubber.” 


LOW TEMPERATURE DISCUSSION 
FEATURES CALIFORNIA MEETING 

Approximately 40 members and guests 
attended the February 26 meeting of the 
Northern California Rubber Group, at the 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, Cal. A round 
table discussion on compounding of rub- 
ber for service at low temperatures was 
the subject of the evening. Discussion 
was led by members of the Mare Island 
Rubber Laboratory. 

It was emphasized at the meeting that 
the cold compression set of neoprene is 
greatly improved by the addiiton of sul- 
fur. For example, tests conducted. for 94 
hours at 0° F. by A.S.T.M. Method B. 
showed that the cold compression set of 
a neoprene stock without sulfur was 66%. 
The addition of 1 part sulfur to the same 
stock decreased the cold compression set 
to 38%. 

The effect of low temperature on the 
sealing properties of a neoprene gasket 
stock without sulfur was described by 
reference to an actual test on a gasket. 
The gasket, which was % inch thick by 
1% inches wide in cross-section, was 
molded in the form of a ring with a 
mean diameter of 114% inches. The recipe 
for this stock was as follows: 


GR-M-10 
Stearic acid 
Neophax A 
XLC Magnesia 
P-33 (FT) 
Paraffin 

Circo L.P. 
Zinc Oxide 


This made a typical gasket stock of 40 
Shore Durometer. ‘ 

The molded gasket was placed in a 
gasket holder which was grooved to re- 
ceive it. A cover with a rounded sealing 
edge 4% inch thick by 11% inch mean di- 
ameter was placed on the gasket. Force 
was applied to the cover to force the seal- 
ing edge into the gasket to a depth of 
% inch. The cover and holder were 
bolted at this deflection and nitrogen was 
introduced into the cavity between the 
gasket holder and the cover. 

The detection of leakage was facilitated 
by placing the assembly in water. The 
pressure was raised to 500 p.s.i. at 82° F. 
with no leakage of the assembly. The 
pressure was released and the assembly 
was placed in methanol at —35° F. After 
two weeks at this temperature the pressure 
was raised again. Leakage was obtained 
at 210 p.s.i. and repeat tests leveled out 
at 185 p.s.i. 

An interesting phenomenon was encoun- 
tered when the test was conducted at 
20° F. After two weeks at this temper- 
ature the pressure at which leakage was 
obtained was 50 p.s.i. and repeat tests 
leveled out at less than 5 p.s.i. These re- 
sults indicated the crystallization of a GR- 
M stock compounded without sulfur was 
more rapid at plus 20° F. than at minus 
35° F. 

The meeting was preceded by a dinner 
party. A door-prize in the form on an 
electric clock, which had been donated 
by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co, 
Inc., was won by John Liljegren of Pio- 
neer Rubber Mills, San Francisco, Calif. 
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BOSTON RUBBER GROUP HEARS TALKS ON POLYBLENDS AND PLASTICIZERS 


Talks on “Processing and Physical Char- 
acteristics of Geon Polyblends,” by George 
E. Field, technical staff representative of 
the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, and “Plasticizers for Rubber and 
Polyvinyl Chlorides,” by Dr. R. J. Myers, 
head of the applications laboratory of the 
Resinous Products and Chemicals Co., 
Philadelphia, featured the Spring Meeting 
of the Boston Rubber Group. The meet- 
ing was held on March 19 at the Somer- 
set Hotel in Boston and attracted some 330 
members and guests. 


Past Chairmen in Attendance 


In opening the meeting, Richard K. Pat- 
rick (Vulplex), chairman of the group, 
announced that the first meeting of the 
group was held on May 9, 1928, and 
that the current meeting marked the 
group’s twentieth anniversary. A num- 
ber of past chairmen were present at the 
speaker’s table and were introduced. These 
included: George H. Rockwell (1931), 
Warren E. Glancy (1932), John T. Blake 
(1936), R. J. Noble (1937), George W. 
Smith (1938), Emil H. Krisman (1939), 
Harold S. Liddick (1941), Donald D. 
Wright (1942), Laurence R. Clarke 
(1943), Harry A. Atwater (1945), James 
R. Geenty (1946), and Charles E. Rey- 
nolds (1947). 

Other past chairmen, who were unable 
to be present at the meeting, included: 
John M. Bierer (1928-30), Bradley Dewey 
(1933-34), John J. Sindler (1935), James 
C. Walton (1940), and Joseph L. Haas 
(1944). All of the group’s past chairmen 
are still alive with the exception of Charles 
R. Boggs who served as temporary chair- 
man when the group was first organized 
in 1928. Mr. Boggs died in 1940. 

Howard I. Cramer (Sharples Chem- 
icals), vice-chairman of the A.C.S. Rub- 
ber Division, was then introduced and 
delivered a brief address. Dr. Cramer 
stated that there were now 12 local rub- 
ber groups, including the recently-organ- 
ized Washington Rubber Group. He in- 
dicated that the forthcoming spring meet- 
ing of the Division at Chicago will feature 
the largest number of technical papers yet 
delivered at one of these meetings. He 
also referred briefly to the regional meet- 
ing which will be held in Los Angeles on 
July 21 and 22, and to the fall meeting 
which will be held in Detroit. In conclud- 
ing, Dr. Cramer said that histories of all 
of the local rubber groups are being pre- 
pared and will be published in Rubber 
Chemistry and Technology, starting with 
the April issue. 

Harold P. Fuller, permanent historian 
of the group, then delivered a short talk 
on the history of the Boston group. He 
first told of the New England Rubber 
Club, which was organized in 1899, the 
name of which was changed to the Rub- 
ber Club of America in 1913, and which 
is now known as the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association. He then gave some 
data on the formation of the Boston 
group in 1928 and touched on some of 
the highlights of various meetings over 
the past twenty years. 
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Field Discusses Polyblends 


In his talk on Geon Polyblends, Mr. 
Field explainéd that the unique properties 
of Polyblend result from the colloidal 
blending of Hycar and Geon, the Hycar 
eliminating in most cases the need for a 
liquid plasticizer and also eliminating 
“nerve,” frequently a troublesome factor in 
processing mill-mixed nitrile-vinyl blends. 
He stated that although the physical prop- 
erties of Geon Polyblend and mill-mixed 
blends are comparable, there is no com- 
parison between the two products with 
regard to processing properties. 

Mr. Field pointed out, for example, that 
in the compounding of Polyblend and mill- 
mixed blends optimum physical properties 
are obtained in both cases by fluxing at 
a minimum of 300° F. However, 300° F. 
is the maximum temperature for the mill- 
mixed biends if more cross-linkage and, 
therefore, further degradation of process- 
ing properties is to be prevented. Poly- 
blend, on the other hand, can be fluxed 
at 330° F. for 15 to 20 minutes with no 
appreciable effect on its extrusion or cal- 
endering properties. 

The speaker showed a series of charis 
depicting various advantages offered by 
Geon, Polyblend, including non-volatile 
non-extractable, and non-migrating prop- 
erties. The effect of additional plasticizer 
on physical properties was also portrayed 
by charts and slides. Some information 
on the new Geon Polyblend latex was 
also given by Mr. Field, who said that 
preliminary investigations indicated that 
this latex has average tensiles better than 
4000 psi at 700% elongation when fluxed 
at 300° F. 


Myers on PVC Plasticizers 


Dr. Myers, the second speaker, discussed 
“Plasticizers for Rubber and Polyvinyl 
Chlorides,” stressing some of the basic 
concepts in the selection of plasticizers for 
polyvinyl chloride. An abstract of this 
paper follows: 

The formulation of a commercial poly- 
vinyl chloride plastic is indeed an art but 
certain basic principles are of value in 
guiding the enterprising compounder in the 
selection of suitable plasticizers. Those 
qualities which may be termed “desirable” 
in a plasticizer for polyvinyl chloride are 
permanence (complete compatibility, non- 
volatility, non-migration, resistance to ex- 
traction by oil and water), stability (to 
heat and light), lack of odor, and qualities 
of variable importance such as low tem- 
perature flexibility, good electrical char- 
acteristics, light color, flame-resistance and 
non-toxicity. 

An analysis of the factors which con- 
tribute to each of the desired qualities 
shows that high molecular weight deriva- 
tives are to be preferred inasmuch as the 
low vapor pressure and low rate of dif- 
fusion of such compounds contribute to 
non-volatility, non-migration into adjacent 
polymeric structures, low odor, and re- 
sistance to extraction. The ester and 
nitrile groups are preferred as solvating 
or compatibilizing groups in the plasticizer 
molecule in view of their efficiency of 
plasticization and general stability. 


Low temperature flexibility and flame- 
resistance are achieved practically by 
blending of plasticizer or special com- 
pounding. Light color and electrical char- 
acteristics are achieved primarily through 
manufacturing procedures designed to 
purify the plasticizer. Some progress has 
been made in the development of a new 
test method for the numerical rating of 
the flame-resistance of different plasti- 
cizers. 

It is not possible to analyze fully the 
ultimate performance of a polyvinyl chlo- 
ride composition in terms of the basic 
character of the plasticizers used, but a 
consideration of the fundamental factors 
involved should be of great assistance in 
the design of superior goods. 





Chicago Group Hears Markey 


Approximately one hundred members 
and guests attended the March 26 meet- 
ing of the Chicago Rubber Group in the 
Morrison ‘Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The speak- 
er for the evening was Major Howard T. 
Markey, Commanding Officer of the 46th 
Air Reserve Fighter Squadron, who spoke 
on his experiences as a test pilot. Major 
Markey was one of the original test pilots 
assigned to the development of jet plants 
in 1943, and he is of the opinion that inter- 
planetary travel will come about within 
our lifetime, especially since the sonic bar- 
rier has been crossed. Colored motion 
picture of jet planes in flight and a motion 
picture showing the assembly and flight 
of captured German V-2 rockets in New 
Mexico completed the novel program. 


Southern Ohio Outing Set 


Plans have been completed for the an- 
nual outing of the Southern Ohio Rub- 
ber Group. The outing will be held on 
Saturday, May 15, at Edelweiss Park, 
near the Englewood Dam in Dayton, Ohio. 
It will feature golf, baseball, horseshoes, 
volley ball, and other outdoor sports. 
Events will get underway shortly after 
noon. R. K. Ritzert (Dayton Rubber) is 
chairman of the outing. 


“Bull To Address Detroit Group 


The next meeting of the Detroit Rubber 
and Plastics Group will be held on May 
21 at the Detroit-Leland Hotel in Detroit, 
Mich. Dr. A. W. Bull, of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co., will deliver an address on “Prob- 
lems in Tire Development.” The Summer 
Outing of the group will be held at the 
Forest Lake Country Club, Detroit, on 
June 25. 


Detroit Meeting Now Definite 


It has been definitely decided that the 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., will not meet 
with the parent society this Fall, but will 
hold its own meeting in Detroit, Michigan, 
November 8, 9 and 10, at the Book Cadil- 
lac Hotel. The Detroit Rubber and Plas- 
tics Group will be host to the Division for 
this meeting. 


An Index to Volume 62 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 124 to 127 
of this issue. 
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DETROIT GROUP WINTER MEETING 
FEATURES ADDRESS BY McCOLM 

The Winter Meeting of the Detroit 
Rubber & Plastics Group, Inc., was held 
at the Detroit- Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich., on February 20, with approxi- 
mately 150 members and guests in at- 
tendance. Principal speaker of the evening 
was Dr. E. M. McColm, Technical Direc- 
tor of Plantations of the U. S. Rubber 
Co. Dr. McColm spoke on “The Political 
and Economic Developments in Rubber 
Producing Areas of the Far East.” 

Dr. McColm summarized the original 
trend of population development that cre- 
ated South East Asia as the present im- 
portant rubber producing area of the 
world. The speaker went on to relate 
that present rubber production in South 
East Asia is greatly influenced by political 
factors. While the insistence of a demo- 
cratic Federated entity is a primary de- 
mand, he stated, local authority freely ad- 
mits the need of Western assistance tech- 
nically and financially. 

The speaker pointed out that power and 
survival of the inhabitants of South East 
Asia is largely based on rice production. 
Sustenance of life transcends cultural or 
political aspirations, he said. Western in- 
fluence and domination have stalemated 
the original cultural tendencies, and, sin- 
gularly, there has been no marked dispo- 
sition to develop western culture in re- 
placement. 

Dr. McColm stated that the natural 
rubber industry seems to be oblivious to 
the thought of synthetic rubber competi- 
tion on the marke. Such a contingency is 
definitely a possibility, he pointed out. 
Natural rubber producers must make an 
effort to regain the markets they lost dur- 
ing the war. 

At a business meeting preceding Dr. 
McColm’s address, the new group of of- 
ficers and the Executive Committee for 
1948 were introduced to the member body. 
The Chairman of the group introduced 
Harry E. Outcault, Chairman of the Rub- 
ber Division, A.C.S., who outlined plans 
for the Detroit Divisional Meeting, It 
was emphasized that the success of that 
meeting will depend on the wholehearted 
cooperation of the Detroit Group. 





Gurnham Offers Consulting Service 


C. Fred Gurnham, chemical engineer of 
72 Lake Street, Hamden 14, Conn., has 
recently entered the independent consult- 
ing field. Mr. Gurnham has worked in 
the chemicals, electroplating, rubber, plas- 
tics, textiles and paper fields for the past 
sixteen years. During the past four years 
he was associated with the Whitney Blake 
Co., New Haven, Conn., where he de- 
signed, built and operated a continuous, 
multiple-wire-electroplating plant, used to 
brass-plate electrical conductors for ad- 
hesion of the rubber insulation. Mr. Gurn- 
ham also built a plastic compounding de- 
partment for the company. Holder of de- 
grees from Yale and New York Univer- 
sities, he is a member of the American 
Chemical Society, the American Electro- 
platers’ Society, the Connecticut Rubber 
Group and various other professional and 
technical groups. 
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Dinsmore Awarded Colwyn Medal 





Dr. R. P. Dinsmore 


The Counci! of the Institution of the 
Rubber Industry has awarded the Colwyn 
Gold Medal for 1947 to Dr. R. P. Dins- 
more, vice-president in charge of research 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The 
award was based on Dr. Dinsmore’s work 
in the rubber industry coupled with the 
American rubber industry's contribution 
to the development of synthetic rubber 
during the war. Presentation of the medal 
will be made in London next June during 
the Second International Rubber Confer- 
ence. 

The Colwyn Medal, given by the late 
Lord Colwyn, is awarded for conspicuous 
services of a scientific or technical charac- 
ter, having an important bearing upon the 
rubber industry. Dr. Dinsmore is the 16th 
Colwyn medalist, and the first American 
upon whom the honor has been conferred. 

Born in Tewksbury, Mass., Dr. Dins- 
more was graduated in 1914 from M.I.T. 
and immediately joined Goodyear in its 
experimental department in Akron. He 
went to the Bowmanville plant in Canada 
in 1916 as a compounder, became assistant 
chief chemist at the New Toronto plant 
in 1917, chief chemist of the Los Angeles 
plant in 1919, returned to Akron in 1921 
as assistant development manager, was 
named assistant to the factory manager 
in 1932, became development manager in 
1939, and was elected a vice-president in 
June, 1943. He directed research on Plio- 
film and on the first rayon cord tire. The 
Goodyear Research Laboratories are un- 
der his direction. During the war, Dr. 
Dinsmore served as assistant deputy rub- 
ber director for the government. 

Dr. Dinsmore was given an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Engineering in 1940 
by the Case Institute of Technology, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is past president of 
the Akron Section of The American 
Chemical Society, the Rubber Division of 
the American Chemical Society, and the 
Akron Rubber Group. He is a Fellow 
of the Institution of the Rubber Industry, 
of the American Institute of Chemists 
and of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, as well as a 
member of other societies. 


WASHINGTON RUBBER GROUP IS 
FORMED IN NATION’S CAPITAL 

The Washington Rubber Group is the 
latest of the local rubber groups to be 
organized. Long under consideration by a 
group in Washington, D. C., many of 
them members of various government 
agencies concerned with rubber, an or- 
ganizational meeting was held on Febru- 
ary 25, at which the following officers 
were elected: President, T. A. Werken- 
thin (Bureau of Ships); Vice-President, 
R. J. Devereaux (Goodrich) ; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Norman Bekkedahl (Bureau 
of Standards) Recording Secretary, 
Ethel Levene (Bureau of Ships). Ap- 
proximately 50 attended the organizational 
meeting. 

The first formal meeting of the group 
was held on March 9, at the National 
Academy of Sciences Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., at which time, Everett G. 
Holt, rubber adviser to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, gave a talk entitled, 
“Review of the World Rubber Situation.” 
Following Mr. Holt’s talk, there was 
shown, through the courtesy of the Fire- 
stone ‘Tire & Rubber Co., the film, “Li- 
beria, Africa’s Only Republic.” 

The film was introduced by Charles D. 
B. King, present Liberian Minister to the 
United States, and past three-term Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Liberia, who gave 
an excellent review of historical events 
leading to the formation of his republic 
and also of the splendid cooperation and 
relationships between his country and the 
United States. Approximately 180 mem- 
bers and guests attended this first meeting. 

The new group welcomes members from 
any part of the country. The annual dues 
are $2.00, and checks should be made pay- 
able and sent to the secretary-treasurer, 
Mr. Bekkedahl, c/o National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington 25, D. C. Pres- 
ent plans are to hold evening meetings 
the second Tuesday of each month. 





Changes at Bell Laboratories 


Several organizational changes were re- 
cently made at the Murray Hill Labora- 
tory of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., at Murray Hill, N. J. F. S. Malm 
is now in charge of wire and cable insula- 
tion and rubber products engineering. V. 
T. Wallder is handling plastics insulations ; 
George N. Vacca, rubber insulations, and 
H. Peters, rubber products. Dr. A. R. 
Kemp is now acting as a consultant to the 
Chemical Products Section at the lab- 
oratory. 


Commend Goodrich Labor Relations 


The management-labor relations of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. were described as 
“reasonably stable and conducted on a 
sound business-like basis” in a special re- 
port recently made by a congressional 
committee. The report was one of a se- 
ries of case histories made by a Senate 
Committee headed by Sen. Joseph 1H. Ball. 
The report deals with management-labor 
relations at Goodrich during the past 20 
years and also includes a short history of 
the United Rubber Workers of America. 
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Two panel discussions on the general 
theme “Engineering with Rubber,” cover- 
ing the presentation of four papers, were 
held at the Hotel Stevens in Chicago, IIl., 
on March 24. The panels were sponsored 
by the Chicago Rubber Group in connec- 
tion with the annual Chicago Technical 
Conference and Production Show. Dr. H. 
A. Winkelmann, research director of the 
Dryden Rubber Division of Sheller Mfg. 
Co., presided as moderator at both panels. 

The first panel, held in the early after- 
noon, featured papers on “Rubber Tires of 
the Future,” by B. F. Benson, technical 
superintendent of the Inland Rubber Corp., 
and “Engineering with American |Nitrile- 
Type Rubbers,” by A. L. Brandt, general 
sales manager of the B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co. The two papers given at 
the second panel, held later in the after- 
noon, were “Engineering with Sponge Rub- 
ber,” by Dr. C. S. Yoran, research director 
of the Brown Rubber Co., Inc., and “En- 
gineering with Adhesives,” by Fred Weh- 
mer, Gordon Lindner and James Richards, 
of the Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. The latter paper was presented by 
Mr. Wehmer. 


Tires of the Future 


Mr. Benson’s talk was divided into four 
major topics: super cushion or extra low 
pressure tires; use of wire to replace cord 
in tires; the use of nylon, rayon and cot- 
ton, and development of low temperature 
polymers. He pointed out both the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the super cush- 
ion tire, emphasizing the point that in 
order to take full advantage of this new 
tire it was necessary to use the wider base 
rim. 

Mr. Benson mentioned some of the 
problems involved in the development pro- 
gram for use of wire in tires, pointing out 
that several wire tires have been used with 
good success on high speed buses and 
trucks and that a small number of such 
tires are currently being produced on a 
regular production basis. The differences 
between cotton, rayon and nylon were then 
discussed, along with the factors involved 
in designing a tire. 

In concluding his talk, Mr. Benson pre- 
sented a short review of the history of the 
development of synthetic rubber, including 
the recent development of the so-called 
low temperature synthetic. Some of the 
possible effects of this new rubber on the 
entire synthetic rubber program and the 
natural rubber picture were detailed by the 
speaker. 


Brandt on Nitrile Rubbers 

In discussing “Engineering with Ameri- 
can Nitrile-Type Rubbers,” Mr. Brandt 
first pointed out that much of the plant 
scale “know how” for the government syn- 
thetic rubber program came from the vast 
knowledge obtained from the experience 
gained by private industry, because some 
of the nitrile-type rubbers were in produc- 
tion before the war. He then outlined 
the numerous advantages of the latter type 
rubbers. 

Mr. Brandt emphasized the fact that, 
properly compounded, the nitrile rubbers 
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have superior resistance to mineral and 
vegetable oils, gasoline, waxes and many 
solvents, as well as superior properties for 
applications requiring elevated tempera- 
tures, extremely low temperatures, flexi- 
bility, abrasion resistance and low perma- 
nent set. He then cited a number of prod- 
ucts made with nitrile rubber which take 
advantage of one or more of these factors, 
including a pipe line cleaner, a gasoline 
curb pump hose, valve inserts, packing 
gland rings, water pump seals, gasket 
rings, etc. 

One of the outstanding properties of 
nitrile rubbers is their compatability with 
polyvinyl chloride and other materials. In 
this connection the speaker discussed some 
of the superior properties offered by mill- 
mixed blends of certain polyvinyl chloride 
resins and acrylonitrile-type rubbers, in- 
cluding the elimination of plasticizer mi- 
gration, improved oil resistance, improved 
elongation, compression set and cold flow, 
and, finally, possible lower costs for end 
products. A few of such products were 
exhibited. 

In concluding his talk, Mr. Brandt point- 
ed out that the manufacturers of nitrile 
rubber do not make finished products, but 
do provide complete and competent tech- 
nical services to the rubber and plastics 
industry. He urged that those concerned 
with the designing of products meticulous- 
ly define their problem when seeking as- 
sistance, so that basic requirements are not 
lost in the shuffle. 


Engineering with Sponge Rubber 


The first of the late afternoon speakers 
was C. S. Yoran, who spoke on “Engineer- 
ing With Sponge Rubber.” Dr. Yoran 
first described the manner in which sponge 
rubber is manufactured. He then outlined 
the specifications for chemically blown 
sponge rubber, and the physical require- 
ments of cellular rubbers. 

Engineering applications of sponge rub- 
ber in the automotive industry was the 
next topic of Dr. Yoran’s paper. Here, he 
said, the application of sponge rubber may 
be classified into three main types—weath- 
erseals, pads and vibration dampeners. 
Sponge rubber was first used in automo- 
bile engineering some twenty years ago. 
Since that time, the uses of sponge have 
increased and complex molded strips are 
now being used by automotive engineers 
to perform many important functions. 

Dr. Yoran stated that it was difficult to 
give any rules or formulas for engineering 
with sponge rubber. Illustrations may only 
serve to suggest methods of using sponge 
rubber for solving sealing or cushioning 
problems. It was suggested that engineers 
designing sponge rubber parts consult a 
sponge rubber manufacturer outlining their 
problem. In this way, parts can be de- 
signed which will be more economical to 
manufacture, give better service, and be 
more easily obtained from sponge manu- 
facturers, he concluded. Dr. Yoran’s talk 
was illustrated with lantern slides. (Ept- 
tor’s Nore: Dr. Yoran’s paper will appear 
in an early issue of Rupper AGE.) 

The final paper of the two-panel pro- 
gram was that on “Engineering with Ad- 











Wyrough Joins Carroll Concern 





























George J. Wyrough 


George J. Wyrough, until recently in 
charge of Philblack Sales for the Phillips 
Petroleum Company in the Middle At- 
lantic States, with headquarters at Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, has become associated 
with R. E. Carroll, Inc., of Trenton, sup- 
pliers of fillers and chemicals to the rub- 
ber, paint, linoleum and plastic industries. 

Mr. Wyrough has had long experience 
in the rubber industry in various capac- 
ities, and will devote a considerable por- 
tion of his time to the sale of Carroll 
products to the rubber industry. Mr. Wy- 
rough was graduated in chemical engineer- 
ing at Penn .State College in 1920, and 
since that time has been successively asso- 
ciated with the following companies: as 
chief chemist of the Murray Rubber 
Company, Trenton, N. J.; in the develop- 
ment department of the Republic Rubber 
Company; as chief chemist of Thermoid 
Company, and as chief chemist and fac- 
tory manager of Whitehead Bros. Rubber 
Company. He has also been Chairman of 
the New York Rubber Group and a mem- 
ber of the Heavy Mechanical Goods 
Technical Committee of the Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Association. 





Rhode Island Plans Outing 


The Rhode Island Rubber Group has 
announced that its Summer Outing will 
be held on June 24, at the Pawtucket Golf 
Club, Pawtucket, R. I. The Fall Meeting 
of the Group will be held on November 
24, at the Crown Hotel, Providence, R. I. 








, 


hesives,” delivered by Mr. Wehmer. He 
first outlined the general problems con- 
cerned in the manufacture and application 
of adhesives, citing several specific in- 
stances where properly selected and com- 
pounded adhesives met rigid requirements. 
A wider use of adhesives in industrial 
applications in the future was predicted 
by the speaker. 
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America’s No. I Heel 


and Sole” 


selects 


PERBUNAN 


BECAUSE “We tried every oil resistant mate- 
rial available and we found Perbunan could 
be finished to the right degree of hardness 
and still have sufficient high and low tempera- 
ture flex resistance in presence of oil” .. . 
writes J. M. Mason, Vice President, O’Sullivan 


Rubber Corporation. 


BECAUSE with this new O’Sullivan line, 
working shoes can now have heels and soles 
that gasoline and oil cannot penetrate—as 
happens with leather. 


BECAUSE Perbunan Nitrile Rubber will not 
deteriorate or swell after contact with gaso- 
line or oil—as happens with natural rubber. 


BECAUSE Perbunan heels and soles keep 
their safety-grip qualities longer than nat- 
ural rubber. 


IF YOU have problems that could be solved 
by a rubber that not only resists oil, weather 
extremes, abrasions and wear... but also 
holds delicate colors—write our nearest office! 





PERBUNAN 


EG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





THE RUBBER THAT RESISTS 
OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 


ENJAY COMPANY. 9 INC., 15 West 51st Street, New 
York 19, N. Y.; First National Tower, 106 South Main 
Street, Akron 8, Ohio; 221 North La Salle St., Chicago 1, 
Illinois; 378 Stuart Street, Boston, 17, Massachusetts. 
West Coast Representatives: H. M. Royal Inc., 4814 Loma 
Vista Avenue, Los Angeles 11, California. Warehouse 
stocks in Elizabeth, New Jersey; Los Angeles, California; 
Chicago, Illinois; Akron, Ohio; and Baten Rouge, La. 
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ADDITIONAL BUNA REPORTS 
MADE AVAILABLE BY 0.T.S. 

Two reports containing translations of 
three research studies made by the Ger- 
mans on processes connected with the pro- 
duction of buna rubber are now available 
from the Office of Technical Services of 
the Department of Commerce, as follows: 

Development of a New Styrene Catalyst 
(PB-80757, 13 pages, mimeographed, 
50c): This report traces the development 
of a new styrene catalyst which increased 
the yield of the Farben buna plant by 8 
to 10%. Research to improve the styrene 
catalyst began in 1940 at the Styrene 
Laboratory at Hoechst, Germany, the re- 
port states. Scarcity of the oxides used 
in the old styrene catalyst and plans to 
expand the buna plant prompted the re- 
search. By 1944, test results showed that 
the new catalyst, in addition to increasing 
yield, also reduced the residue in crude 
styrene to 1.5 to 2.0 percent, cut the vol- 
ume of waste gas by one half, realized a 
saving of about 11 percent on benzene, 
ethylene, and other raw materials, elimi- 
nated difficult and time consuming changes 
of catalysts, and had several other ad- 
vantages over the old catalyst. The re- 
port traces the development of the new 
catalyst and gives chemical compositions 
and tabular data showing the performance 
of various experimental catalysts over a 
period of time. 

Synthesis of Acrylamides and the 
Copolymerization of Acrylamides and 
Butadiene (PB-80383, 14 pages, mimeo- 
graphed, 50c) : This report contains trans- 
lations of two Farben research studies on 
the production of acrylamides and the 
copolymerization of butadiene with acryla- 
mides. Technical descriptions of the 
processes are given and tables are included 
giving data on copolymers of butadiene 
with acrylamides of primary and secondary 
amines, percent acrylamide in copolymers 
of butadiene-acrylamide in relation to 
yield, and “K” values of unregulated and 
regulated butadiene copolymerization. 

Orders for reports should be addressed 
to the Office of Technical Services, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and should be accompanied by check 
or money order, payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States. 


Black Production Lower 


Production and deliveries of channel 
and furnace types of carbon black in Jan- 
uary were below the December rates, ac- 
cording to a report issued by the Bureau 
of Mines. Production of channel black 
was 58,096,000 pounds in January, 58,602,- 
000 pounds in December, 1947. Produc- 
tion of furnace types was 56,470,000 
pounds in January, against 57,040,000 in 
December. Shipments of channel type 
amounted to 57,136,000 pounds in Janu- 
ary, 59,254,000 in December. Shipments 
of furnace type were 51,089,000 pounds 
in January, 53,578,000 in December. Pro- 
ducers’ stocks were 7,916,000 pounds of 
channel type at the end of January and 
70,829,000 of furnace, as compared with 
6,956,000 pounds and 65,448,000 pounds, 
respectively, at the end of December. 
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Coming Events Scheduled for 1948 


Apr. 21-23. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Spring Meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago. 

Apr. 29. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

May 4. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 

May 7. Buffalo Rubber and Ontario 
Rubber Groups. Joint Meeting. Gen- 
eral Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, On- 
tario, Canada. 

May 7. Chicago Rubber Group. 

May 13. Quebec Rubber Group, Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel, Montreal. 

May 14. Connecticut Rubber Group. 

May 15. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Outing. Edelweiss Park, Dayton, 
Ohio. . 

May 21. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. 

May 27. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

June 5. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Outing. 

June 8 Rubber Division, C.I.C., Wind- 
sor Hotel, Mount Royal Hotel, Mont- 
real, Canada. 

June 18. Boston Rubber Group. Out- 
ing. Woodland Golf Club, Newton, 
Mass. 

June 18. Akron Rubber Group, Outing. 

June 21-25. A.S.T.M., Annual Meeting, 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. 

June 23-25. Second Rubber Technol- 
ogy Conference, London, England. 
(Auspices of Institution of the Rub- 
ber Industry.) 

June 24. R. I. Rubber Club. Outing. 
Pawtucket Golf Club, Pawtucket, R. I. 

June 24. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

June 25. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Outing, Forest Lake Country 
Club, Detroit, Mich. 

June 26. New York Rubber Group. 
Outing. Doerr’s Grove, Short Hills, 
aa 9 


July 17. Chicago Rubber Group, Golf 
Outing, Acacia Country Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

July 22-23. Rubber Division, A.C.S., Re- 
gional Meeting, Hotel Mayfair, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

July 24-25. Los Angeles Rubber Group. 
Outing. Catalina Island, Calif. 

Aug. 24. New York Rubber. Group. 
Golf Tournament, Winged Foot Golf 
Club, Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

Sept. 10. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, 
Mich. (Tentative). 

Sept. 17. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Dayton, Ohio. (Tentative). 

Sept. 24. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston. 

Sept. 30. -Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Oct. 1. Detroit Rubber Group. (Tenta- 
tive). 

Oct. 5. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Mayfair Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Oct. 15. New York Rubber Group, 

New York, N. Y. 

Oct. 28. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Nov. 8-10. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Fall Meeting, Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich. 
ov. 18. R. I. Rubber Club, Crown 
Hotel, Providence, R. I. 

Nov. 18. Northern California Rubber 
Group. 

Dec. 7. Los Angeles Rubber Group. 
Xmas Party. 

Dec. 9. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, Miami Valley Country 
Club, Dayton, Ohio. - 

Dec. 10. New York Rubber Group, 
Xmas Party, New York, N. Y. 

Dec. 10. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Xmas Party, Detroit-Leland 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 17. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston. 
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Lazars Leave Acme Organization 


Harry Lazar, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Acme Backing Corpora- 
tion, and associated with that firm for 27 
years, and his brother, Abe Lazar, who 
was assistant secretary of the company, 
have both left the Acme organization. 
The Lazars have purchased an interest in 
the Korex Coating Corporation and the 
York Backing Corporation, affiliated con- 
cerns in Brooklyn, N. Y., and will con- 
tinue their activities in the backing and 
coating field. 


Lumar Opens Sales Office 


The Lumar Products Co., 14 Sixth St., 
Bridgeport 7, Conn., has announced the 
opening of a general sales office at 62 
William St., New York City, under the 
supervision of Milton R. Adler. The 
company manufactures toy balloons and 
specialties. 


Crystex Price Reduced 


A substantial reduction in the price of 
Crystex Insoluble Sulphur has been an- 
nounced by the Stauffer Chemical Co., the 
second price reduction made in the last 
five months. The new price ranges from 
19%4c a pound in carload lots to 23c a 
pound in lots of less than 500 pounds. All 
prices are f.o.b. Chauncey, N. Y. The 
reduction was made possible by recent im- 
provements in the manufacturing process. 


Pyrometer Instrument Co, Moves 


The Pyrometer Instrument Co., for- 
merly of 103 Lafayette St, New York 
City, is now located at Bergenfield, New 
Jersey. A new plant, laboratory and of- 
fice have been constructed, and the move 
was completed as of March 15. The 
Pyrometer Instrument Co. manufactures 
Pyro optical, radiation, surface, immer- 
sion and indicating pyrometers. 
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TALES WORTH RETELLING 


(No. 3 of a series) 


THE REFLECTION 


lr HAPPENED that a Dog had got a piece of meat and was 


carrying it home in his mouth. On his way he had to 
walk over a plank lying across a running brook. 


Midway over, the Dog looked down into the brook and saw 
his own shadow reflected in the water beneath. 


Thinking that he saw another dog with another piece of meat 
in its mouth, the Dog determined to have that piece also. 


So he snapped at the shadow in the water. As the Dog’s 
mouth opened hungrily, the piece of meat fell out, dropped 
into the water and was never seen again. 


* * * 


In business, attention to things at hand 


is essential to success. 
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MARTIN STARTS SHIPMENTS OF MARVINOL FROM ITS PAINESVILLE PLANT 


First shipments of Marvinol VR-10 vinyl 
resin have been made by the Chemicals 
Division of the Glenn L. Martin Co. at 
Pajnesville, Ohio, according to a company 
announcement on March 23. Construction 
of the plant was started in the Fall of 
1946. Cost of erecting and equipping the 
plant was set at approximately $6,000,000. 
Annual production of resins is expected 
to be 25,000,000 pounds. 

Marvinol VR-10 is a thermoplastic resin, 
marketed as a raw material in the form 
of a fine white powder. It is produced by 
combining acetylene and hydrogen chloride 
aided by catalysts to form vinyl chloride 
mono:ner. The liquid monomer is con- 
verted to a pure white granular powder 
by polymerization. 

Marvinol compounds can be spread or 
calendered into sheets, films and coatings 
from rigid plastic to elastic. According 
to the company, the introduction of Mar- 
vinol VR-10 for the first time marks the 
availability of a high molecular weight 
vinyl resin which, when properly com- 
pounded, can be extruded, calendered, 
made into rigids, or formulated into dis- 
persions. 

Chemical research at the Glenn L. Mar- 
tn Coimpany has been a continuing pro- 
gram which is almost as old as the com- 
pany itself. The decision of Glenn L. 
Martin, president, for an_ intensification 
of plastics research came as a result of 
the need for better materials to be used 
in the planes Martin was producing over 
10 years ago. 

When the Glenn L. Martin Company 
began building the B-26 Marauder bomber 
for the Army it was decided that Martin- 
developed flexible fuel cells would be used 
to outfit the Marauders, At the time, a 
number of the larger rubber companies 
frowned on the idea of a bladder type 
fuel cell and were .reluctant to manufac- 
ture them as they questioned their prac- 
ticability. 

Mr. Martin assembled a group of rub- 





This myriad of pipes is typical of those 


carrying material through the plant 


processes, 










Settling basins, tank farm and acetylene 
storage tank at the new Painesville plant. 


chemists as the result of 
company manufactured 1000 of the cells 
in its own plant to equip the first 100 
-26s. Later, one of the prominent rub- 
ber companies was given a license under 
the Martin patents and began production 
of these cells equipping more than 5,000 
3-26s during the war. The Martin com- 
continued to maintain its rubber re- 
group in an effort to maintain 
and further improve these Mareng 


ber 


pany 
search 
quality 
cells. 

Shortages of 
World 
to the 


vital materials during 
War II brought an added impetus 
Martin research laboratories and 
beiore V-J Day, some 425 substitutes of 
plastic were made for scarce materials. It 
was out of this search for rubber substi- 
tutes and improvements in the construc- 
tion of these Mareng cells that Marvinol 
was developed. This discovery proved so 
valuable that a special project was started 
which has grown into the present Chemi- 
cals Division. 

In order to prove the Martin developed 
process and to obtain sufficient data for 
the design of a commercial plant, a pilot 
plant was erected at the Case Institute of 
Technology in Cleveland, Ohio, and a 
contract for industrial research was con- 
summated with the school. 

In June, 1946, the Martin Company dis- 
closed that a chemical plant would be built 
at Painesville, Ohio. Decision to build 
the plant at the Painesville location was 
made because of the proximity of neces- 
sary raw materials. Careful study had 
been made of several sites in other parts 
of the United States where such materials 
were available but it was determined 
finally that they could be obtained most 
economically from sources in Painesville 
and Ashtabula, only 26 miles away. 

Four months after the announced de- 
cision to build, possibilities for sales of 
Marvinol resin appeared so favorable that 
the Martin board of directors decided to 
more than double the production capacity 
of the projected plant. Although construc- 


which the 








tion progicss was drastically retarded by 
lack of building materials, and. the dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the necessary produc- 
tion machinery, by late Fall of 1947 shake- 
down runs on many of the units were in 
progress. 

Robert H. Kittner, vice-president of the 
Martin organization, is in charge of the 
Chemicals Division. Assisting Mr. Kittner 
in directing the activites of the Chemicals 
Division are Clayton F. Ruebensaal, tech- 
nical director; Harold M. Parsekian, di- 
rector of sales and technical service; Dr. 
Karl Kammermeyer, manager of research 
and development; Henry S. Curtis, plant 
superintendent and Dr. William J. Light- 
foot, chief engineer. 





Division Meeting Committees 


Robert C. Dale, of the Inland Rubber 
Corporation, who is acting as general 
chairman of the Spring Meeting of the 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., to be held in 
Chicago on April 21-23 has announced the 
formulation of various eommittees, the 
memberships of which follow: 

Banquet Arrangements: Francis _ S. 
Frost, Chairman (Frost Rubber), Wil- 
liam Crumpler (Mepham), James Sheri- 
dan (N.J. Zinc), Frank Taylor (Com- 
mercial Solvents). 

Meeting Room Arrangements: R. H. 
Gerster, Chairman (Inland Rubber), Sam 
Armatto (Witco Chem.), A. E. Forbes 
(Dryden Rubber), D. K. Huebner (In- 
land Rubber), C. E. Johnson (Inland 
Rubber), Al Loos (Mystik Tape), B. C. 
Oveson (Inland Rubber), H. F. Peters 
(Louis Melind), H. F. Schwarz (Sher- 
win-Williams), C. H. Skuza_ (Inland 
Rubber), M. B. Smith (Inland Rubber), 
Harold Stark (Dryden Rubber), Edwin 
Wagner (Witco Chem.). 

Registration: F. W. Bickle, Chairman 
(Diamond Wire), Robert Campbell (N. J. 
Zinc), D. M. Pratt (Marbon), Ralph 
Anschutz (Witco Chem.). 

Publicity: B. W. ‘Hubbard, Chairman 
(Ideal Roller). 


Information: A. G. Susie, Chairman 
(Marbon), J. L. Leeds (Frost Rubber), 
\. H. Krause (Marbon), H. F. Scott 
(Marbon), M. E. Jones (Marbon), R. 


Fulgrum (Socony Vacuum), C. R. Holt 
(Marbon), V. J. Labrecque (Victor 
Gasket ). 

Vendors Cocktail Party: Charles W. 
Baldwin, Chairman (United Carbon). 

W. H. Peterson, of the Enjay Co., 
secretary-treasurer of the Chicago Rub- 
ber Group, has been designated as treas- 
urer of the Division Meeting. 





Acquires Rights to Ridacto 


C. R. Johnson, sales manager of Ridbo 
Laboratories, Inc., for the past five years, 
has acquired from that company all rights 
to the accelerator activator “Ridacto.” 
The acquisition includes assignment of 
patent application, inventory raw materials 
and finished product, manufacturing fa- 
cilities, and laboratory equipment. The 
business will be carried on by Mr. John- 
son under the name of the Spencer Prod- 
ucts Co. at 111 Pennsylvania Ave., Pater- 
son, N. J. The new company plans to of- 
fer new developments from time to time: 
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STANTONE 
MASTERBATCH 


CL 


OF ASSURE UNIFORM COLORING 








(5 «GREATER COMPOUNDING EFFICIENCY 


= 


STANTONE MASTERBATCH COLORS make color A complete range of 

compounding mathematically accurate because they colors in MASTER- 

are precisely uniform in color intensity . . . This BATCH form, in dry 
ee - A pigment or in pulp 

means complete absence of color variations in finished Sens Gow Gtien the eines 

products year-in and year-out ... STANTONE sinttiBte. 

MASTERBATCH gives you concentrated color in a 

thermo-plastic medium quickly compatible in any * or 

rubber or plastic compound . . . It is clean to handle, * 

clean to run ... Mills may be changed from one color 


compound to another without intermediate cleaning. Write for complete 
data on color com- 


Many manufacturers today have adopted STANTONE pounding with STAN- 
MASTERBATCH COLORS for better coloring, more TONE Colors. 
compounding efficiency and economy. + 


-— 
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HENRI GERESIANID NED CHIEN CAE COE 
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RUBBER NOVELTIES IN EVIDENCE 
AT 1948 TOY FAIR IN NEW YORK 





Rubber dolls, figures, balloons, playballs 
and numerous novelties were very much 
in evidence during the 1948 American Toy 
Fair held in New York City from March 
8 to 20 under the sponsorship of the Toy 
Manufacturers Association. As usual, the 
major exhibits were stationed at the Hotel 
McAlpin, with additional exhibits at the 
Hotel Breslin, 200 Fifth Avenue, 1107 
Broadway and other permanent show- 


rooms. In general, exhibitors expressed 
satisfaction with sales recorded at the 
Fair. 


Literally dozens of rubber and latex 
dolls, many of them stuffed with foam 
sponge rubber, were displayed. Among 
these were the “Midge” doll by the Im- 
perial Crown Toy Corporation, the 
“Softee” by Horsman Dolls, Inc., “Baby 
Sue” by American Character Doll Co., 
“Sparkle Plenty,” “Betsy Wetsy” and the 
“Magic Skin” dolls by Ideal Novelty & 
Toy Co., the “Eegee” dolls by the Gold- 
berger Doll Corp., the “Roberta” doll, 
with natural rubber arms and legs, by the 
Roberta Doll Co., the “Velva” doll by 
Vogue Dolls, Inc., and the “Nasco” drink- 
ing and wetting dolls by Nasco Dolls,. Inc. 
Not only do most of. these latex skin 
dolls drink and wet, but an innovation is 
one that burps. 

Natural rubber balloons, in all sizes, 
shapes and forms, featuring multi-color 
motifs, were displayed. Its entire “Blue 
Bird” line of colorfully packed balloons 
mounted to complement the full range of 
assorted colors was shown by National 
Latex Products Co. Toss-ups, squawkers 
and sets were displayed by Anderson Rub- 
ber Co. A complete new line, including 
round, airship and paddle balloons, as well 
as printed catheads, devilheads and rabbit- 
heads, was exhibited by Resseger & .Mor- 


gan Corp. Another relatively new line of: 


extra heavy’ weight balloons for air or 
gas, including novelty toss-up balloons 
with inflatable ears, was displayed by the 
Ryan Rubber Co. : 

The Eagle Rubber Co. showed its line 
of popular balloons of all styles. The 
“Balloon Baton,” a new type of balloon 
that stays up without gas, was displayed 
by the Van Dam Rubber Co. Of special 
interest was a new craft game consisting 
of specially treated balloons which can be 
inflated, twisted and molded into appeal- 
ing shapes of various animals. Called 
‘Romanimals,” it is being produced by 
the Corey Games Division of the Quality 
Paper Box Co., of New York and Boston. 


New Style Playballs Shown 


Novelty was the keynote for the various 
types of playballs shown at the Fair. 
Eagle Rubber showed new tongue and 
face balls, in addition to its staple line of 
inflated balls. The fast-growing line of 
Darex marblized playballs, which feature 
individual tuck-in mouth inflation valves, 
was displayed by the Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Co. Gas-inflated and sponge 
balls, including autographed sponge base- 
balls, were exhibited by the Barr Rubber 
Products Co. 

A completely new line of 6-inch high 
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bouncer balls was displayed by Auburn 
Rubber Corp. A new type of soft ball, 
featuring a rubberized cord cover, was 
part of the Aviation Products Co. exhibit. 
A completely new line of sponge and 
sponge return balls was shown by the 
Fli-Back Co. The famous Weaver ball, 
as well as the Weaver-Wintark basket- 
balls, footballs, soccer balls, etc., was dis- 
played by the Weaver-Wintark Sales Co. 


Infant toys and novelties were also 
featured at the Fair. A line of “Softies,” 
including pigs and dogs which squeal 


when squeezed, and a line of soft sponge 
floating toys, were shown by Ideal Nov- 
elty & Toy Co. Jumbo-size “whistle” 
animals, all cellophane... wrapped, were 
exhibited by the Eastern. Rubber Special- 
ties Co. An appealing line of latex crib- 
cradle toys, including bunnies, cats, ‘chicks, 
and ducks, all made with harmless, fast 
colors, was part of the Sun Rubber Co. 
exhibit. “Bayshore Industries, Inc., which 
displayed its penny balloons, also intro- 
duced its new line of Jolly-Jingle-Joys, 
including turtles, ducks, birds and _ fish, 
each designed to fit the grasp of an in- 
fant’s hand. Its popular blown rubber 
baby dolls and dipped latex animal toys 
were displayed by Seiberling Latex Prod- 
ucts Co. 

“Beauregard,” the famous Elsie’s calf, 
featured the Kaysam items by Molded 
Latex Products, Inc. The “Tilly Toy” 
line, consisting of scme 15 latex char- 
acters, was part of the exhibit featured 
by the Tillotson Rubber Co. ‘“Psochie,” 
the wistful latex dog, was shown by 
National Playthings. Rubber tractors, 
cars, trucks, racers and various box sets 
were displayed by the Auburn Rubber 
Corp. A new item introduced at the Fair 
was the “Kiddy Drive,” a rubber wheel 
with natural steering action mounted on 
a non-drooping wood stearing column. 
This was introduced by the Kiddy-Drive 
Co. of Philadelphia, Penna. 

In addition to the maze of rubber items 
at the 1948 Fair, numerous inflatable vinyl 
toys were on display. Among these were 
new 15-inch and 19%4-inch diameter play 
rings and playballs developed by the Trans- 
plastic Manufacturing Co. of New York. 


NATURAL RUBBER SHOWED GAIN 
OVER SYNTHETIC USE IN 1947 


_ 


The United States last year used more 
natural than synthetic rubber but the mar- 


gin of difference was only 2,000 tons, ac- 


cording to revised figures recently re- 
leased by the Department of Commerce. 
Of last year’s consumption of 1,122,000 
tons, natural rubber accounted for 562,000 
tons and synthetic for 560,000 tons. The 
rest of the world used 598,000 tons of 
natural rubber and approximately 68,000 
tons of synthetics. 

The United Kingdom used 156,000 tons ; 
France, 73,000; Canada, 61,000; China, 
more than 20,000; Latin America, about 
45,000; Soviet Union, about 40,000 natural ; 
Japan, approximately 13,000 tons. World 
consumption of natural and synthetic, not 
including Russian or Russian allied coun- 
tries but including shipments from those 
countries, was estimated at not less than 
1,720,000. “This is much higher than any- 
one predicted at the start of the year and 
is 70,000 tons greater than the estimate 
made last July by the rubber study group 
at Paris,” according to Everett G. Holt, 
the Department’s rubber advisor. 


World Production Figures 


World production of natural rubber, Mr. 
Holt reported, amounted to about 1,242,- 
528 long tons last year, well above the pre- 
vious year’s 837,500 ton total. About half, 
642,262 tons, was produced in British 
Malaya, while the Dutch East Indies pro- 
duced an estimated 270,000 tons; Ceylon, 
89,000 tons; British Borneo, 52,000; and 
some half-dozen others, the balance. 
United States stocks of natural rubber 
rose from 237,000 tons at the end of 1946 
to 359,000 tons at last year-end. 

Total imports of natural rubber ran be- 
low 50,000 tons a month in August through 
November, rose to 71,596 tons. in Decem- 
ber and to 80,852 tons in January. From 
February through April, they are not ex- 
pected to average 50,000 tons. Stocks of 
natural rubber, including latex, available 
to industry, rose from 110,752 tons on No- 
vember 30, 1947, to 129,038 a month later 
and 136,281 tons on January 31, 1948. 

United States imports of rubber and 
allied materials and rubber manufactures 
last year were valued at $326,000,000, top- 
ped only in the stockpiling year of 1941 
and in the 1925-27 period of high rubber 


prices. 


Lower Quality Casings Revived 


The post-war competitive battle among 
tire makers has swung into high gear with 
the introduction, by the major tire pro- 
ducing firms, of second and third-line tires 
into the market: Goodyear, Goodrich, 
Firestone and U. S. Rubber have already 
announced their lines of lower priced tires. 
Prices of these second and_ third-line 
tires will be substantially lower than the 
premium priced lines. Introduction of the 
lower-priced line was attributed to the 
fact that the large rubber companies have 
exhausted the market for higher priced 
casings. Smaller firms such as Seiberling 
and General are expected to fall into line. 
The new tires are priced at $12.40 and 
$13.95. 
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MOLDED RUBBER 





USE COLITE CONCENTRATE...A High Quality 
Concentrated Liquid Mold and Mandrel Lubricant 








® Results in a shiny, satin-like finish. @ Is extremely economical. 


@ Never builds up on the molds. @ Is non-toxic, non-tacky, odorless. 


Write today for further information on the Colite Concentrate way of removing cured rubber 
and plastics from molds 


a 
For brighter white goods, BEA } | fl COM PANY 


Colite D43D is recommended, 


Chemical. Mane factwre ) 


ifs 0 7 BICKFORD STREET BOSTON ject, 





In Cowada: PRESCOTT & CO., REG’D., 774 ST. PAUL ST. W., MONTREAL 
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RicHARD PARSEKIAN, formerly associ- 
ated with the research laboratories of the 
Flintkote Co., has joined the _ technical 
service department of the Warwick Chem- 
ical Division of Sun Chemical Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


C. L. Capper, associated with the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. for the -past 16 
years, has sailed for England where he 
will be manager of the Pliofilm Division 
at the Wolverhampton plant. 


Dr. M. S. AcGruss, a consultant in the 
field of petroleum chemistry and _tech- 
nology, and a research supervisor with the 
Pure Oil Co. for ten years, has been 
appointed director of the research and 
development department of the Precision 
Scientific Co., Chicago, Ill. 

ArTHUR C. GRIMLEY, for many 
associated with the shoe products division 
of the U. S. Rubber Co., has been named 
a vice-president of the Essex Rubber Co., 


Trenton, N. J. 


years 


KENNETH V, CooMBEs, manager of pur- 
chasing for the General Chemical Division 
of the Allied Chemical and Dye Corp. 
since 1940, has left that company and has 
joined the Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., as 
general purchasing agent. 

GeorGe A. Watt, long associated with 
the technical staff of the Hewitt Rubber 
Division of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., and more 
recently chief chemist of the National 
Synthetic Rubber Corp., has joined the 
Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland, Oregon, 
as technical director. 

Eart T. Storperc, who joined the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 1941, and 
who has been a foreman in recent years, 
has been named production manager of 
the company’s factory at Cali, Colombia, 
South An erica. 

SHERMAN H. Datrympte, formerly 
president of the United: Rubber Workers 
of America and currently secretary-treas- 
urer of the CIO’s organizational drive in 
the southern states, was recently awarded 
the President’s Certificate of Merit for his 
service toward the war effort. 


Henry A. Rome, associated with the 
U. S. Rubber Co. since 1915, most recently 
as a member of the-molded goods depart- 
ment at the Passaic, N. J., plant, has been 
appointed manager’of molded goods sales, 
succeeding F. W. ARCHIBALD, who is re- 
tiring after 40 years of service. 


Emmett B. REINHOLD, formerly chief 
chemist of the Pacific Tire & Rubber Co., 
has been appointed process engineer of 
the Paris Tire & Rubber Co., Newark, 
Ohio. 
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H. F. Grorenpyk, formerly manager of 
the Automotive, Agricultural and Avia- 
tion Department of the Manhattan Rub- 
ber Division, Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
Passaic, N. J., has been appointed to the 
position of Director of Product Sales for 
the Division. 


(GERALD A. Gretss and Huco L. ScHAEF- 
FER, JR., both associated with the Dow 
Chemical Co. since 1940, have been ap- 
pointed research director of the styrene 
polymerization laboratory and research di- 
rector of the saran development labora- 
tory, respectively. 

Henry P. HeEavisipe, for many years 
general credit manager of the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., has been named assistant treas- 
urer of the company. 


E.iot W. Howarp, associated with the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. for the past 
eight years, has been named sales man- 
ager in charge of industrial and trade 
division sales for the H. O. Canfield Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dr. WaArkEN F. Busse, formerly di- 
rector of physical research for Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp., has assumed 
the position of technical director of the 
Institute of Textile Technology, Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Puitip Mitton, formerly rubber tech- 
nologist at the Portsmouth Naval Ship- 
yard, Portsmouth, N. H., is now chief 
of the rubber and plastics section, materi- 
als branch, Engineer Research and De- 
velopment Laboratories, at Fort Belvoir, 
Va. 

Dr. JoHN A. HutcHeson, formerly as- 
sociate director of the Research Labora- 
tories of the Westinghouse Electric Co., 
has been appointed director, succeeding 
Dr. L. WARRINGTON CHUBB, who is re- 
tiring for reasons of health. 


H. W. FisHer, a director of the Esso 
Standard Oil Co. and president of the 
Enjay Co., Inc., a subsidiary, has been 
named general manager of East Coast re- 
fineries for the parent company. 

- 


Frep M. Hatt, formerly chief chemist 
of Goodyear Rubber Sundries, Inc., and 
more recently associated with the Bishop 
Gutta-Percha Co., has joined the research 
staff of the National Lead Co. at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Lewis F. Jotty, controller.of the Lake 
Shore Tire & Rubber Co., Des Moines, 
lowa, since 1946, has been elected treas- 
urer of that company. * He will continue 
his duties as controller in addition to his 
new office. 


Barnack Joins Binney & Smith 


William Barnack, Jr. 


Binney & Smith Co., New York City, 
has announced that William Barnack, Jr., 
has joined the company’s technical service 
staff. Mr. Barnack was born in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and was connected with So- 
cony Paint Products Division of Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co. for eight years. For one 
year he was a senior chemist with the 
Valspar Corp. Mr. Barnack is a member 
of the American Chemical Society and is 
continuing his university chemical educa- 
tion while training in the Binney & Smith 
laboratory. 





A. W. REyYNOLDs, associated with the 
Columbia Chemicals Division of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. since 1931, has been 
appointed assistant to the executive sales 
manager of the Southern Alkali Corp. 
and the Columbia Chemical Division. 


THEODORE S. CLousinc, formerly asso- 
ciated with the Dicalite Co., has been ap- 
pointed field representative for the Cela- 
tom Department of the Eagle-Picher Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, with headquarters in 
Chicago, II. 


HeRMAN C. KINSINGER, active in sales 
and engineering work in the Akron dis- 
trict for many years, has been named 
sales director of the Falls Engineering & 
Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Bric. GENERAL Davin N. HAUSEMAN, 
U. S. Army retired, has been elected presi- 
dent of Houdry Process Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Penna., succeeding Evucene J. 
Houpry, who has retired. 


JoserpH J. Hart, formerly divisional 
sales manager of the Magicolor Co., Chi- 
cago, is now general sales manager of the 
Adhesive Products Corp., New York. 


An Index to Volume 62 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 124 to 127 
of this issue. 
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Crossley Joins St. Joseph Lead 





Robert H. Crossley 


Robert H. Crossley, formerly vice- 
president and technical director of the 
Caldwell Co., has been appointed manager 
of technical service of the zinc oxide de- 
partment of the St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 
Park Ave., New . York 17, N. Y. Mr. 
Crossiey brings 14 years of experience to 
his new position. Following graduation 
from Ohio State University in 1934 with 
a chemical engineering degree, he joined 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in Akron 
as a tire and tube compounder. Trans- 
ferring to Xylos Rubber Co. in 1936, he 
became assistant chief chemist of that 
company in 1942 and sales manager of 
Butaprene in 1944. He left the Firestone 
organization in 1945 to join the Caldwell 
organization, specializing in the sale of 
pigments and colors. Mr. Crossley is the 
author of several technical papers on syn- 
thetic and reclaimed rubbers. He is a 
member of the Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
and is currently program chairman of the 
Akron Rubber Group. He will make his 
headquarters in New York. 





Rooney Heads Quabaug Rubber 


Francis C. Rooney, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Quabaug Rubber Co., North 
Brookfield, Mass., has been elected presi- 
dent of the company, succeeding Herbert 
T. Mason, who continues as treasurer. 
Edward W. Varnum, formerly secretary 
and factory manager, was elected vice- 
president. The board of directors now 
consists of Messrs. Rooney, Varnum and 
Mason, and Percival P. Drury and Wil- 
liam C, Baird, Jr. 


Diamond Alkali Moves Offices 


The Diamond Alkali Co. has moved its 
executive offices from Pittsburgh, Penna., 
to the Union Commerce Building in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Cleveland, company officials 
stated, is a more central location for the 
integrated control of the company. The 
move was an outgrowth of Diamond's 
expanded operations. 
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Introduce New Rubber Chemicals 


The Chemicals Division of the Golden 
Bear Oil Co., Los Angeles 14, Calif., has 
completed and put into operation its first 
production units for various types of rub- 
ber chemicals and compounding ingredi- 
ents. Five materials have been announced 
initially, with others to follow. The plas- 
ticizers - produced by the company are 
identical in composition with the original 
Naftolens, sold by the Wilmington Chem- 
ical Corp. Golden Bear Oil has ap- 
pointed the Harwick Standard Chemical 
Co. as its West Coast sales agency. The 
five new materials are as follows: 

Califiux G.P., a general purpose plasti- 
cizer for natural and synthetic rubbers, 
similar to Naftolen MV, and compatible 
with the general purpose rubbers, natural 
rubber, and GR-S, in all proportions. It 
is a mixture of naphthenic hydrocarbons, 
predominantly unsaturated. It is 100% 
distillable, is reddish-brown in color, has 
a mixed aniline point below 40° C., a 
specific gravity of 1.00 to 1.03, and a 
viscosity of 5,000 to 20,000 cp at 25° C. 

Califlux 510, a free-flowing plasticizer 
for general purpose rubbers, which is not 
recommended for use with the oil-resistant 
rubbers except in small amounts. Similar 
in composition to Califlux G.P. except for 
lower molecular weight and lower vis- 
cosity. It gives somewhat lower tensile 
and higher modulus than Califlux G.P., 
but its softening effect on the rubber mix 
is somewhat greater. Its specific gravity 
is 0.98 to 1.01, and its viscosity is 200 to 
1500 cp at 25° C. 

Califlux 550, an extender and _plasti- 
cizer for natural and synthetic rubbers, 
especially recommended for compounds 
requiring high amounts of plasticizer and 
moderate filler loadings and for hard and 
semi-hard compounds. It is similar in 
composition to Califlux G.P., the main 
difference being its higher average molec- 
ular weight and its viscosity. It gives 
higher tensile strength, higher elongation, 
and lower modulus than Califlux G.P. Its 
specific gravity is 1.02 to 1.04, and its 
viscosity is greater than 100,000 cp at 
a <a 

G.B. Light Process Oil, a processing 
aid for natural and synthetic rubbers 
which facilitates mixing and extrusion, 
reduces hardness and modulus, and _in- 
creases elongation and plasticity. It does 
not influence curing characteristics and 
does not require additional sulfur or ac- 
celerator. It is light yellow in color, has 
an aniline point below 25° C., initial mini- 
mum boiling point of 300° C., a specific 
gravity of 0.95 to 0.97, and a viscosity of 
40 to 100 cp at 25° C. It is soluble in 
most organic solvents. 

G.B. Reclaiming Oil, a softening agent 
for natural rubber, synthetic rubber and 
mixed rubber scrap, which permanently 
softens the reclaim but does not evaporate 
or dry out. Identical with Wilcor III, it 
can also be used as a plasticizer for new 
rubber where a low viscous, free-flowing 
plasticizer in small amounts is required. 
It exhibits equal swelling action on natural 
rubber, GR-S and neoprene, greater swell- 
ing action on butyl rubber, and somewhat 
lower swelling on the acrylonitrile rub- 
bers. 


Walton Heads New Division 





Dr. Charles W. Walton 


The establishment of an entire new di- 
vision to handle market research and mar- 
keting development has been announced 
by the Minnesota Mining & Manufactur- 
ing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Designated the 
New Products Division, it is headed by 
Dr. Charles W. Walton, assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of manufactur- 
ing. Assuming a kind of middle position 
between research and sales, the new di- 
vision will take control of products which 
have been developed, but which have not 
yet been finally classified as to markets 
and sales groups. Prior to joining the 
company, Dr. Walton was manager of 
chemical products development for the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. He is a 
member of the American Chemical So- 
ciety, the Commercial Chemical Develop- 
ment Association and the Chemical Mar- 
keting Research Association. Dr. W. E. 
Sohl, formerly of the company’s central 
research department, has been named 
manager of marketing development, re- 
sponsible to Dr. Walton. 





“Big Four” Submits Sales Data 

Complying with an order from the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which had threat- 
ened civil penalties, the “Big Four” tire 
manufacturers—U. S. Rubber, Goodyear, 
Goodrich and Firestone—have sumhitted 
information concerning sales, prices and 
discounts to large-scale buyers of tires and 
tubes. Although the FTC survey covers 
all tire manufacturers, it had requested 
special data from the four larger concerns. 
Out-of-court efforts of the tire manufac- 
turers against the FTC request were re- 
ported to have failed. 


Recommend Guayule Appropriation 


The House Appropriations Committee 
announced on March 17 that guayule rub- 
ber production in the United States could 
be increased 500 times in case of an emer- 
gency. The announcement was made in 
connection with the committee’s recom- 
mendation that the full $349,000 requested 
by the Department of Agriculture for its 
natural rubber research efforts for the 
year beginning July 1 be granted. 
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CHANCE PLAYS NO PART IN 
BRIDGWATER 


T= inherent quality built in a tire is 
visible only in its outward appearance 
and is a function of the accuracy of the tire 
mold. That is why leading manufacturers 
specify “molds by Bridgwater.” 

Tire molds by Bridgwater are known for 
their precise, sharp corners and the accurate 
template fit of all characters and ribs in the 
tire design. 


Much of this precision can be attributed 
to the special mold engraving machines 
developed and patented by us, and used 


exclusively in our Athens and Akron plants. 


These unique machines make. possible 
absolute mechanical and mathematical faith- 
fulness in duplication of the original design 
— and at the lowest possible cost. 


GWATER MACHINE COMPANY 
Circo, Oro 


FOR BETTER MOLDS FOR BETTER TIRES SPECIFY BRIDGWATER 
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SEIBERLING 1947 INCOME 
SHOWS SUBSTANTIAL DROP 

The Seiberling Rubber Co. has reported 
a net income for 1947 of $421,614, equal 
to 58c a common share, which compares 
with $1,124,141, or $3.00 a share, for the 
preceding year. The 1947 report consoli- 
dates the company’s Canadian subsidiary 
for the first time. The drop in earnings 
was attributed principally to a second- 
quarter loss from the first strike in Seib- 
erling’s 26-year history. Net sales for the 
year dropped slightly, from $33,275,546 in 
1946 to $32,116,490. 

Total current assets of $11,291,717 com- 
pared with liabilities of $4,621,658 to show 
a ratio of 2.44 to 1. Working capital 
dropped $475,519, principally because of 
investments in plant and equipment, and 
amounted to $6,670,059 at year-end. Sur- 
plus was increased $29,576 for a year-end 
total of $4,710,754. 

A statement accompanying the report 
indicated. that borrowings from banks 
totaled $1,800,000, and that the company’s 
major postwar expansion program had 
been completed with total new plant ad- 
ditions of $863,377 during the year. Ac- 
cording to the statement, no,further large 
additions are planned until costs drop to 
more reasonable levels. 





Columbian Carbon Co. 


For 1947: Net profit of $6,064,196, 
which is equal to $3.76 a share, and which 
compares with 5,307,861, or $3.29 a share, 
the previous year. Net sales for 1947 
totalled $41,106,104, which compares with 
$34,363,005 reported in 1946. The consoli- 
dated balance sheet as of December 31, 
listed current assets of $16,780,924, and 
current liabilities of $4,832,083, which 
compares with $15,711,143 and $3,961,941, 
respectively at the end of 1946. Produc- 
tion of carbon black was the greatest in 
the company’s history. It amounted to 
over 331.2 million pounds and sales kept 
step with production at a slightly higher 
level of 331.3 million pounds. 





Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 


For 1947: Net income of $2,335,755, 
equal to $3.72 a share, which compares 
with $1,651,187, or $2.63 a share, for the 
previous year. Net sales amounted to 
$58,308,929, as compared with $51,958,801 
in 1946. The consolidated balance sheet 
at year-end indicated total current assets 
of $19,801,858, and total current liabilities 
of $5,475,238, as against $20,209,418 and 
$5,830,957, respectively, at the end of 1946. 





I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 


For 1947: Net profit of $424,258, equal 
to $2.65 each on 159,814 capital shares, 
which compares with $387,329, or $2.40 
each on 161,563 shares reported for the 
previous year. 
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Thiokol Corporation 


For 1947: Net profit of $96,780, com- 
pared with a net loss of $55,427 for 1946. 
Gross sales amounted to $1,204,598 for 
1947, while sales for 1946 totaled $1,003,- 
936. The balance sheet as of December 
31, 1947, revealed total current assets of 
$760,264, including $408,881 in cash, $127,- 
634 in notes and accounts receivable, 
$5,154 in claims for refund of Federal 
income and excess profits taxes, and $218,- 
595 in inventories. Total current liabil- 
ities were $100,849, including $39,679 in 
accounts payable, $24,170 in accrued ex- 
penses, and $37,000 in accrued Federal in- 
come tax. 


Pharis Tire & Rubber Co. 


For 1947: Net profit of $358,874, which 
is equal to 85 cents each on 424,600 com- 
mon shares of stock on total sales of 
$19,280,272. Because of the change from 
an October 31 fiscal year to a calendar- 
vear basis, no comparison with the previ- 
ous year is available. The consolidated 
balance sheet as of December 31, 1947, 
revealed total current assets of $5,299,482, 
and total current liabilities of $1,810,264. 
The report is a consolidation of activities 
of the company and its subsidiaries, in- 
cluding the Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co. 


National Rubber Machinery Co. 


For 1947: Neét-.profit of $472,148" which 
is equal to $3.06 a share,. and compares 
with $333,941, or $2.17 a share, for 1946 
after $85,000 reserve for contingencies. 
A decided slump in orders for the first 
two months of 1948 of about 50% of the 
orders required to maintain last year’s 
volume, may be a sign of “rough weather 
ahead,” company officials stated. “Un- 
doubtedly sales for the current year will 
be lower than in 1947,” they said. 





Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. 


For 1947: Net $145,976, 
which compares with reported 
for the previous year. Sales were, re- 
spectively, $12,626,200 and $12,583,667. 
The drop in profits was attributed to in- 
creases in the cost of labor and other 
items entering into the production of tires 
and other rubber goods and to the price 
decline instigated last June. 


profit of 
$599,871 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


For 1947: Net profit of $11,598,376, 
including a special income credit of $930,- 
000, which is equal to $5.94 a common 
share and which compares with $9,921,944, 
or $5.08 a share, in 1946. Sales reached 
a new high during 1947 of $93,437,137, an 
increase of 24% over the previous year’s 


volume of, $75,169,623. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co. 


For 1947: Net loss of $354,063, whicli 
compares with net profit of $135,629 for 
the previous year. The 1947 report was 
based on sales of $1,357,033, as against 
$2,433,093 in 1946. The 1947 loss was at- 
tributed to an inadequate supply of gua- 
yule shrub and the severe drop in price 
of guayule rubber in the latter part of 
the year. The company produced 4,866,000 
pounds of guayule in 1947 as compared 
with 8,587,200 pounds the previous year. 
The Torreon and Catorce factories were 
closed down last June and the. Cedros 
plant in August. The latter plant re- 
sumed operations early in 1948, but the 
other two plants will probably remain 
closed throughout the current year. The 
consolidated balance sheet as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1947, showed current assets of 
$1,268,409 against current liabilities of 
$48,338. 





American Hard Rubber Co. 


For 1947: Net profit of $623,232, which 
is equal to $5.75 a common share, and 
which compares with $207,686, or 82 cents 
a share, for 1946. Net sales of $17,695,- 
471 in 1947 compared with $13,624,977 in 
1946. Figures included earnings of.a sub- 
sidiary company. 





United Carbon Co. 


For 1947: Net profit of $3,159,138, 
which is equal to $3.97 each on 795,770 
common shares, and which compares with 
$3,010,284, or $3.78 a share, for 1946. Net 
sales’ of $23,915,596 in 1947 compares with 
$22,312,818 reported for the previous year. 





Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co. 
For 1947: Net profit of $1,965,483, 


which is equal to $12.13 a common share, 
and which compares with $1,960,584, or 
$12.80 a share, the year before. Net sales 
of $40,499,826 for 1947, compare with 
$35,286,340 in 1946. 





Thermoid Company 


For 1947: Net income of $963,468, 
which is equal to $1.21 a common share, 
and which compares with $853,197, or 
$1.19 a share, for 1946. Totals include 
earnings of subsidiary companies. 


American Wringer Company 
For 1947: Net profit of $949,504, which 


is equal to $3.43 per share. The income 
reported for the previous year was equal 
to $2.17 a share. 


Mathieson Alkali Changes Name 


Stockholders of the Mathieson Alkali 
Works have approved a change in the com- 
pany’s name to the Mathieson Chemical 
Corp. The change from the original 
name, adopted when the company was 
formed in 1892, was made for the purpose 
of identifying the company with its in- 
creasingly diversified line of products. 
The new name will become effective as 
soon as registration formalities have been 
completed. 
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Lightweight Rubber Lung 


A lightweight rubber lung that can be 
carried like a stretcher is the latest device 
for rendering artificial respiration to vic- 
tims of infantile paralysis, drowning, elec- 
tric shock and poisoning. The new lung 





is built around a large rubber bellows 
which replaces a heavy steel tank used 
to enclose patients in iron lungs. An 
electric pump forces air in and out, simu- 
lating breathing. The bellows, developed 
by United States Rubber Company and 
the Iron Lung Company of America, is 
made by a new process used during the 
war to produce flexible non-metallic tubing 
for airplanes. An important advantage of 
the new respirator is that it can be trans- 
ported easily to the scene of an accident 
by truck, ambulance or airplane. When 
not in use it can be folded up for storage 
in a small space. 


Motor Car Goin Holder 


The Trydea Motor Car Coin-Holder, 
designed to enable motorists to quickly 
locate coins when driving up to toll gates 
or parking meters, is currently being mar- 
keted by Trydea, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. -The coin 
holding unit consists of a metal semi- 
cylinder with a compressed spring. This 





The 
unit is simply attached to the windshield 
or dashboard of any car by moistening the 
edge of the suction cup and pressing it 
onto the place desired. Nickels, pennies, 
dimes and quarters are slid into the coils of 
the spring, ready for instant removal. 


is backed by a rubber suction cup. 


8 


Rainchek Rubber Heel Guards 


A new item offering women a sure 
way to stop splashing their hose in rainy 
weather has been introduced by the Rain- 
chek Manufacturing Co., 10 No. Dela- 
ware St., Indianapolis, Ind. Called the 
Rainchek Heel Guard, the item is a pat- 
ented rubber device which quickly and 
easily slips on over the heel of any shoe 
and stops unsightly hose splashing. The 
guards, which are designed to catch the 








water off the heel and direct it back 
down to the ground, are furnished in an 
attractive, moisture-proof bag that easily 
slips into the purse when not in use. It 
is made in several sizes to insure per- 
fect fit on any shoe. A non-skid design 
is utilized. 


Vanguard Jingle Ball 


An attractive “Jingle Ball,” 7% inches 
in diameter, made of clear vinyl plastic, 
has been introduced by the Vanguard Cor- 
poration, 29 Worthington St., Springfield 
3, Mass. The Jingle Ball has two small 





bells sealed inside, giving a baby-pleasing 
tinkle when shaken. The ball is decorated 
with an alphabet block design in bright 
red, non-toxic color, and is washable. A 
new type of non-scratch valve makes the 
ball easily inflatable and deflatable. All 
seams are electronically sealed. The com- 
pany is also featuring a number of other 
vinyl toys, including a life-like Scotty. 


Dry-Ees Latex Coverings 


A line of air-tight, water-tight latex 
coverings for the protection of wet, dry 
or ointment dressings, is currently being 
marketed by Dry-Ees Products, 147 Van 
Houten St., Paterson 1, N. J. Especially 
designed to prevent 


irritation of open. 





wounds, skin diseases, ulcers, etc., where 
water or other chemical agents retard 
healing, the Dry-Ees Latex Coverings 
permit patients to bathe without the an- 
noyance of water-soaked medical dress- 
ings. Both ankle and sandal models are 
available for such purpose. A special knee 
model has also been developed for the 
Quartermaster Corps, for use in cold and 
wet climates. This latter model is also 
recommended for hunters and sportsmen, 
since it aids in the prevention of chilblains, 
trench foot, frostbite, etc. The knee model 
is illustrated herewith. 





Merry-Babe Toy 


A new practical novelty for babies un- 
der the name of the Merry-Babe Toy is 
currently being marketed by Associated 
Crafters, 8517 Nineteenth St. N.W., 
Seattle 7, Wash. A firm, durable teething 
rubber, rose pink in color, dangles by a 
bead chain from a rust-proof steel coil 
spring, with jingle bells attached to the 
bottom of the teething unit and at the 
top of the coil spring. A large, powerful 





suction cup holds the toy in place where 
the baby can play witth it, either on the 
baby stroller, or in the crib, or on the 


high chair. The lively spring action of 
the toy, combined with the tinkling bells 
and cheerful colors, is said to keep infants 
contented for hours. 
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SODIUM BICARBONATE 


















The best processed sponge stocks can be 
ruined by variable blowing agents. Columbia 
Sodium Bicarbonate-—Powdered A—is ideally 
suited for blown sponge. It is refined to a 
small particle size, which helps to produce a 
uniform cell formation in the sponge. 
Processors of blown sponge are invited to 
try this carefully controlled product. Specify 
Columbia Sodium Bicarbonate—Powdered A. 
Available for prompt shipment in 100 pound 


paper bags. 





COLUMBIA @m@ CHEMICALS 


CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 





lp PAINT * GLASS *- CHEMICALS ° BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


r°iLTTtaBbBURSG & Pie Ia ae COMPANY 
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Clinton E. Stoutenberg 


Clinton E. Stoutenberg, former factory 
manager of the Indianapolis, Ind., plant 
of the U. S. Rubber Co., died at his home 
in Indianapolis on March 13. He was 74 
years old. A native of upper New York 
State, Mr. Stoutenberg joined the com- 
pany in 1902, starting as a laborer in the 
Hartford Rubber Works. He then became 
a tire builder, inspector, and in 1906 
superintendent at Hartford. In the sum- 
mer of 1906, Mr. Stoutenberg was trans- 
ferred to Indianapolis as general factory 
inspector. In 1912 he was made superin- 
tendent of the plant. He became factory 
manager in 1919, a position he held until 
1938, when he was appointed special rep- 
resentative for the company’s industrial 
relations department. He was retired 
from active service on January 1, 1947, 
after 45 years with the company. 


Frank G. Schenuit 


Frank G,. Schenuit, president of the 
Frank G, Schenuit Rubber Co., Baltimore, 
Md., died on March 30 at his home in 
Baltimore after an illness of several 
months. He was 53 years old. Mr. Sche- 
nuit founded his company in 1912, when 
he was nineteen years old, after he had 
experimented with making tires for motor- 
cycle racing. He was also interested in 
flying and in 1919 obtained one of the first 
pilot licenses issued in Baltimore. In 1920, 
he established the present manufacturing 
plant. His widow and three daughters 
survive, 


George Hewitt 


George Hewitt, one-time assistant plant 
superintendent of the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., died on March 24, at his home in 
Akron, Ohio. He was 62 years old. A 
General executive in the early days of the 
company, Mr. Hewitt was more recently) 
employed with the Saalfield Publishing 
Co. in Akron. He was a member ot 
Moose Lodge 918 of Cuyahoga Falls. 
Services were held on March 27 at the 
Hummel Funeral Home in Akron, with 
interment in Stow Cemetery. <A _ brother 
and two sisters survive. 


John A. Swett 


John A. Swett, former sales manager 
of the tire departments of the W. R. 
Grace Rubber Co. and the United States 
Rubber Co., died in St. Vincent’s Hospi- 
tal, West New Brighton, Staten Island, 
N. Y., on March 16, after a brief ill- 
ness. He was 60 years old. Born in 
Brooklyn, Mr. Swett was educated on 
Staten Island, and had made his home 
there since 1894. He was one of the old- 


est members cf the Clifton Boat Club 
and a Mason. His wife survives. 
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George R. Bidwell 


George R. Bidwell, a principal devel- 
oper of the pneumatic bicycle tire, and a 
pioneer in the bicycle industry in the 
United States, died at his home in Bright- 
waters, Long Island, N. Y., on March 16. 
Mr. Bidwell, a former Collector of the 
Port of New York, was 89 years old. 
During his career, Mr. Bidwell had been 
secretary and treasurer of the Spalding- 
Bidwell Sporting Goods Co. in New York. 
Later, he established a factory for the 
manufacture of engines for auto trucks 
in Pottstown, Penna. Since his retirement 
20 years ago, Mr. Bidwell had devoted 
himself to the support of all projects in 
the interests of bicycle riders. He was a 
charter, member of the American Wheel- 
men, where he worked for the enactment 
of laws giving bicyclists the same rights 
on public highways as other vehicles en- 
joyed. A son survives. 





Herman W. Graham 


Herman W. Graham, manager of mer- 
chandise distribution for the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., died suddenly of a 
heart attack at his office in Akron, Ohio, 
on March 11. He was 56 years old. Born 
in Akron, Mr. Graham started at Good- 
year as a clerk in 1910. He was later 
engaged in various capacities relative to 
distribution. of merchandise for the com- 
pany’s domestie plants. Mr. Graham was 
named assistant manager of the merchan- 
dise distribution department in 1919, and 
was elevated to the post of manager in 
1925, a position he held until his death. 
He was an active member of all Masonic 
bodies, and was a past president of the 
\kron Masonic Club. Services were held 
in Akron, with cremation in Cleveland, 
Ohio. His wife and three children survive. 





Walter C. Clapp 


Walter C. Clapp, manager of the Prod- 
uct Sales Department of the Manhattan 
Rubber Division of Raybestos-Manhattaen, 
Inc., Passaic, N. J., died on March 6, in 
the Passaic General Hospital following a 
heart attack. He was 48 years old. Mr. 
Clapp had been associated with Manhat- 
tan Rubber for 34 years, starting as an 
office boy. He was a member of the First 
Lutheran Church, Clifton, N. J., where 
he served as a deacon and vice-chairman 
of the church council. Surviving are his 
wife and a son. 

The Slusser Trophy for the best 1947 
safety record among workl-wide plants ot 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has been 
awarded to. the Torrance, Calif., synthetic 
rubber manufacturing plant. The plant 
achieved a perfect record, with 307 em- 
ployees working a total of 534,000 man- 
hours during the year without a lost time 
accident. 


Donald C. McRoberts 


Donald C. McRoberts, chief chemist for 
the C. F. Church Mfg. Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., and former editor of the I/ndia 
Rubber World, died suddenly of a heart 
attack on March 12. 

After majoring in sciences at Wabash 
College, Wabash, Indiana, Mr. McRoberts 





entered the rubber field in 1912 as chief 
chemist for the G. & J. Tire Co., Indian- 
apol’s, Ind., a Urmted States Rubber Co. 
subs'diary. He installed the company’s 
first chemical and testing laboratory in 
1913. In 1923 he became assistant super- 
intendent. Transferred to Detroit in 1927, 
Mr. McRoberts and-associates established 
and operated the Tire Divisicn Develop- 
ment Department. He later served as 
superintendent of the Morgan and Wright 
plant. 

In 1929 he was transferred to the Rub- 
ber Regenerating division at Naugatuck, 
Conn., and Mishawaka, Ind., where tech- 
nical and factory management responsi- 
bilities were his duties. In 1931 Mr. Mc- 
Roberts became assistant factory manager 
of the mechanical goods plant at Passaic, 
N. J. He remained at the Passaic plant 
until 1935, when he became editor of the 
India Rubber World. Mr, McRoberts 
left his editorial duties to become assistant 
to the president of the Kaysam Corp. of 
America, in New York City, in 1937. 

Funeral services were held in Palmer, 
Mass., on March 14. The body was taken 
to Mr. McRobert’s old home in Indiana 
for burial. He is survived by his wife, 
a daughter and a son. 





U. S. to Sell Black Plant 


A channel carbon black plant in Sun- 
ray, Moore County, Texas, originally cost- 
ing the Government $2,177,000, has been 
placed on sale to the highest bidder, the 
War Assets Administration announced on 
March 9. Currently under interim lease 
by the Continental Carbon Co., the plant 
has an annual capacity of about 20,000,000 
pounds of channel-type carbon black, is 
on a 150-acre site, with a five-acre housing 
site containing .20 frame dwellings for 
workmen. It has four burner units and 
other appurtenances. Sealed bids were to 
have been accepted until April 7. 
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NEW POLYMERS AUTHORIZED BY OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Listed below are types and properties of new experimental GR-S 
polymers (including GR-S latices) which have been authorized 
by the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, since publication of those in our previous issue. 
cedures for the distribution and sale of these polymers will be 
Normally, experimental 
polymers will be produced only at the request of the consumers 
and 20 bales (one bale weighs approximately 75 pounds) of the 


found in our October, 1945, issue. 


X Manufacturing Date of 
Number Plant Authorization 
X-439 Firestone, 4/2/48 
GR-S Lake Charles 
X-440 Canceled 
GR-S 
X-444 Goodyear, 3/11/48 
GR-S Houston 
X-445 U. S. Rubber, 3/18/48 
GR-S-AC Naugatuck 
X-446 U. S. Rubber, 3/9/48 
GR-S Naugatuck 
Latex ‘ 

X-447 General, Authorization 

GR-S Baytown expected in 
near future 

X-448 U. S. Rubber, 3/31/48 

GR-S Borger 

X-449 Firestone, 3/19/48 

GR-S Lake Charles 

X-450 Firestone, 3/31/48 

GR-S Akron 

Latex 

X-451 U. S. Rubber, 3/31/48 

.GR-S Naugatuck 

Latex 


Note: The following experiment and numbered GR-S 
—X-181-SP, -X-278-SP, X-385, X-392-SP, X-393-SP, 
NUMBERED GR-S 


X-442, X-443, X-444, and X-449. 


Pro- 


Polymer 
Description 
Standard GR-S made in Lake Charles 
plant equipment (pelletizer and one 
pass drier). 


Similar to Standard GR-S except for 
stabilization with 1.5 percent R-2019 
G, a non-staining type antioxidant. 


GR-S-SP latex coagulated after dilu- 
tion with dilute aluminum sulfate so- 
lution and stabilized with 1.5 percent 
of UBUB. 


A GR-S latex having a 53-47 buta- 
diene-styrene charge ratio, emulsified 
with potassium rosin soap and carried 
to high conversion and to approxi- 
mately 48% solids. 


GR-S latex black masterbatch con- 
taining 50 parts Kosmos 60 per 100 
parts 37 + 4 Mooney GR-S. 


GR-S-40AC shortstopped with hydro- 
quinone. 


Lower viscosity (40 to 50 Mooney) 
GR-S-AC stabilized with 1.5% HAC, 


a non-staining type antioxidant. 


Same as GR-S Type II Latex except 
that the Mooney viscosity of the con- 
tained polymer to be 32 to 42. 


A 70 butadiene—30 styrene charge 
ratio latex with rosin soap emulsifi- 
cation. 


POLY MERS— GR-S, 


original run will be set aside if possible for distribution to 
other interested companies for their evaluation. 
when available will be distributed in quantities of one or two 
bales upon request to the Sales Division of Rubber Reserve or 
will be held for six months after the experimental polymer was 
produced unless otherwise consigned before that time. 
quent production runs will be made if sufficient requests are 
received to warrant them. 


The 20 bales 


Subse- 


Special | 
Characteristics 
For April production. 


A non-staining and non-discoloring type GR-S 
being prepared for preliminary evaluation. 
Similar to X-385 GR-S. Scheduled for March 
production. 


This coagulation expected to result in very low 
mechanical water absorption properties. Sched- 
uled for March production. 


An improved X-409 GR-S latex formulation 
being prepared for paper saturation, rug back- 
ing, etc. Scheduled for March production. 
Specification Limits—Total solids: 47.0 to 
49.9%; Residual styrene: 0.10% maximum on 
total latex; pH: 9.5 to 11.5. 


Scheduled for April production. The present 
shortstopper being used in GR-S-40AC is caus- 
ing excessive corrosion in plant equipment. 


A non-staining and non-discoloring type GR-S 
being prepared for preliminary evaluation and 
comparison with X-397  GR-S-AC. Scheduled 
for March production. 


Scheduled for April production. Specification 
Limits—pH: 8.5 to 9.25; Total solids: 26 to 
28% ; Residual styrene: 0.50% maximum. 


High solids latex similar to Type VII (for- 
merly X-370 GR-S latex). Scheduled for April 
production. Specification Limits—pH: 9 to 
10.5; Total solids: 60.0 to 63.0%; Residual 


styrene: 0.10% maximum. 


lymers and GR-S latices were produced during March, 1948: EXPERIMENT GR-S POLYMERS 
-396, X-407, X-413, X-415, X-416, X-419, X-420, X-421, X-422, X-427, X-430, X-433, X-434, X-435, 
GR-S-AC, GR-S-SP, GR-S-10, GR-S-10-AC, GR-S-12-AC, GR-S-20, 


GR-S-20-AC, GR-S-21, GR-S-25, GR-S-40-AC, GR-S-45-AC, GR-S-50, GR-S-60, GR-S-60-SP, GR-S-65, GR-S-65-SP, GR-S-Black-1, and GR-S-Black-2. 
GR-S LATICES—GR-S Latex Types II, III, IV, V, VI, VII and VIII, X-367 GR-S Latex, X-381 GR-S Latex, and X-429 GR-S Latex. 








Mold Lubricant No, 72 


A new type of mold lubricant is cur- 
rently being marketed by the firm of 
Stoner’s Ink, Quarryville, Penna. Called 
Mold Lubricant No. 72, the new material 
was primarily developed for use with tire 
molds, but is also finding application in 
connection with all types of molds. Ac- 
cording to the manufacturers, the new 
lubricant keeps molds clean, releases tires 
easily, produces black finish, has no ob- 
noxious odors, makes rubber flow. better, 
and is non-inflammable. In use, one gallon 
of Mold Lubricant No. 72 is diluted with 
4 gallons of water to make 5 gallons of 
finished product. 
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“Safe-Aire”’ Low Pressure Tire 


Akron, 
Ohio, recently announced the development 
of a premium quality extra low pressure 


The Seiberling Rubber Co., 


January Rubber Consumption 


Consumption of rubber by manufactur- 
ers increased 1.56% during January, ac- 
cording to the Rubber Manufacturers As- 
The use of natural rubber in- 


tire. Named “Safe-Aire,” the Seiberling sociation. 
tire is said to embody features which creased to 58,065 long tons during Janu- 
make it the safest tire ever built. Prin- ary against 56,284 long tons in Decem- 


cipal innovations are the company’s pat- 


ber. Synthetic rubber use declined slightly 
from December’s 43,230 long tons to 43,- 





ented “heat vents” in the tire shoulder, 
which ventilate the tire tread area and 
dissipate excess flexing heat, and a new, 
improved tread design. The new tread 


* embodies “claw grips,” and is said to pro- 


vide 10% more traction than the saw-tooth 
tread, and 23% more traction than the 
conventional rib-type treads. 


002 for January. Total rubber consumed 
during January was 101,067 long tons 
against 99,514 long tons for December. 
In addition, the industry consumed 25,539 
long tons of reclaimed rubber during the 
month against 25,229 long tons during the 
previous month, 
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The April 6th meeting of the Los An- 
geles Rubber Group was preceded as usual 
by an informative lecture before the Tech- 
nical Group Section. Dr. Fritz S. Rostler, 
Director of Research and Development, 
Golden Bear Oil Co., addressed the tech- 
nical members on the subject of “Pe- 
troleum Products for Rubber.” 


Although petroleum products are used 
in considerable quantities by the rubber 
industry, very little information as to what 
these products are and how they are made 
is available to rubber compounders. Dr. 
Rostler’s talk was a beginning towards 
filling this gap. His discussion embraced 
the underlying principles and major oper- 
ations in the manufacture of petroleum 
products. Specifications, their background 
and significance, were discyssed and an 
over-all picture presented of the origin, 
composition, manufacture, and _ inherent 
properties of petroleum products used in 
compounding rubber. To _ illustrate his 
lecture, Dr. Rostler showed slides demon- 
strating his tables and figures. 

Indicative of the scope of petroleum 
products used in the rubber industry, Dr. 
Rostler touched on each of the following 
points: composition of petroleum; refining 
operations; classification of crude oils; 
petroleum as source for rubber compound- 
ing ingredients; distillates; raffinates; acid 
sludges; solvent extracts; mineral rubber ; 


specifications for unsaturated hydrocarbon 
extenders, etc. 

The technical meeting was followed by 
a dinner and program for the general mem- 
bership of the rubber group. The after- 
dinner program was highlighted by a lec- 
ture on present day economic trends by 
Dr. Cecil L. Dunn, consulting economist 
and Chairman of the Department of Eco- 
nomics of Occiden‘al College. 


Andrew Matelik, consulting technologist, 
has joined the Kirkhill Rubber Company 
as chief chemist. 

Frank L. Beiter, formerly associated 
with the Pacific Rubber Co., has been ap- 
pointed plant superintendent of the Golden 
West Rubber Mills. 


Herman D. Rue has joined the Franklin 
Rubber Co. in charge of compounding. 


James M. Davis has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent of the Arrowhead Rubber 
Co. 


Roy N. Phelan, who recently acquired 
the interest of George Steinbach in the 
Atlas Sponge Rubber Co., has announced 
the continuance of Walt Westman as pro- 
duction superintendent. 








_ Forms Plastics Division 


The American Cyanamid Co., New 
York City, has formed a plastics and 
resins division, and has appointed James 
L. Rodgers, Jr., its general manager. Mr. 
Rodgers was formerly general manager 
of the Plaskon division of the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. The new division 
has been formed by merging the former 
plastics division with the ion exchange 
products department and the protective 
voatings department. C. J. Romieux is 
manager of the plastics department in the 
new division, and W. T. MacAdam is 
manager of the ion exchange products 
department. The name of the protective 
coating department has been changed to 
the coating resins department, with W. F. 
Whitescarver as manager. 





Technical Booklet on Latex 


The Office of Rubber Reserve has pre- 
pared a special 12-page technical booklet 
describing the development, properties and 
recommended applications of GR-S Latex 
Types III and IV. These latices feature 
good film strength, small particle size, good 
stability, and medium solids content. They 
are non-discoloring and _ non-staining. 
Copies of the booklet can be secured with- 
out cost by writing the Technical Service 
Section, Research and Development Di- 
vision, Office of Rubber Reserve, Recon- 
struction Finance Corp., Washington 25, 
D. C. 
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Monsanto Plant Opens Soon 


The first unit of the rebuilt Texas City, 
Texas, plant of the Monsanto Chemical 
Co., will be in operation shortly, company 
officials stated on March 24. The com- 
pany’s plant was virtually destroyed on 
April 16, 1947, by a fire which started 
when a large quantity of ammonium ni- 
trate exploded aboard a French ship 
berthed at a nearby public dock. Produc- 
tion of styrene is a major operation at 
the Texas City plant. ‘The new plant will 
be somewhat smaller than the one de- 
stroyed, but it will embody several design 
improvements. About $27,500,000 worth 
of currently uncompleted projects should 
begin operations during the coming year. 





Form New A.C.S. Section 


Formation of a new section of the 
American Chemical Society, which will 
study the manifold problems associated 
with marketing chemical products, was 
announced recently by Professor H. F. 
Johnstone of the University of Illinois, 
chairman of the Division of Industrial 
and Engineering Chemistry, with which 
the new unit will be affiliated. William 
H. Harding, director of the technical 
service and development division of the 
American Cyanamid Co. Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn., has been named chair- 
man of the group, which will be known 
as the Section on Chemical Marketing. 


To Offer Second-Line Tires 


Production and sale of a second, lower- 
priced line of passenger car tires, a move 
reported under study by the “Big Four” 
for several weeks, will be started by the 
U. S. Rubber Co. shortly, it was disclosed 
on March 18. Introduction of the lower- 
priced tire is expected to be followed 
shortly by other major tire makers, ac- 


cording to trade sources. Second, and of- 


ten third and fourth line tires ranked high 
in sales volume in the pre-war market. 
Return to the pre-war practice is ‘inter- 
preted as reflecting the fact that supply 
channels of new tires have now filled to 
the overflow point. Several manufacturers 
have cut back tire production from record 
1947 levels. The price and quality of 
U. S. Rubber’s new product was not dis- 
closed. A spokesman noted, however, that 
the difference in price of the pre-war first 
and second line tires will be about 10%. 





Adds New Chemical Section 


The National Security Resources Board 
will have a chemicals, rubber and plastics 
unit in operation this summer. The size 
of this division, one of 20 mobilization 
planning staff divisions, has not yet been 
determined. At present it is staffed only 
by Arthur Wolf, wartime Navy strategic 
raw materials’ official and former Food 
and ‘Drug Administration research chem- 
ist. Norman Shepherd, chemical director 
of the American Cyanamid Co., has been 
appointed consultant on chemicals, rubber 
and plastics to NSRB Chairman Arthur 
M. Hill. The chemicals division is ex- 
pected to get at least two more staff mem- 
bers within the next few months. When 
the division gets a fuller complement and 
a division chairman is appointed, studies 
of a number of chemicals and rubber, 
with a view toward the nation’s strategic 
needs, will be undertaken. 


Establishes British Affiliate 


The Hardesty Chemical Co., New York 
City, manufacturers of plasticizers used 
with synthetic rubbers and vinyl resins, has 
announced the formation of a British 
affiliate, the Geigy-Hardesty Co., Man- 
chester, England. The new affiliate will 
produce sebacic acid and related com- 
pounds. Geigy already manufactures plas- 
ticizers in Manchester under the name of 
Geigy Co., Ltd. The new company was 
formed in order to effect a more rapid 
and economical production of sebacic acid, 
etc. Because of the present situation in 
England the plant and general manufac- 
turing arrangements have been scheduled 
to take effect over a reasonable period of 
time. A substantial tonnage production, 
however, is promised for later this year, 





Potter Joins Genseke Co. 


Mark L. Potter has been appointed 
director of Sales of Genseke Brothers, 
Chicago, Ill., producers of processing aids 
for the rubber industry. A graduate of © 
Purdue University, Mr. Potter was pre- 
viously associated with the Dixie Cup Co. 
of Chicago for 18 years. He resigned 
that position in 1946 to become president 
of the Gordon Specialties Co., before 
joining Genseke. 
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REDUCE SHRINKAGE 


MORE ACCURATE PREFORMING 


HIGH STRUCTURE 


SMOOTH APPEARANCE 
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Cabot's Sterling S O (Smooth-Out), a super high structure furnace 
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Strike action in the rubber industry 
of Canada unless the companies make 
what the union, considers reasonable 
wage offers soon was recently predicted 
by Joe MacKenzie, Canadian director 
of the United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
ica (CIO-CCL). 

A strike vote, the first in the rubber 
industry’s 1948 wage negotiations, found 
employees of Gutta Percha & Rubber 
Ltd., voting 5 to 1 in favor of strike 
action to enforce wage demands. This 
plant employs some 1,100 workers. The 
vote came several days after the union 
rejected a coimpany offer of a general 
wage increase. Negotiations, which be- 
gan in January, are still continuing. 

Meanwhile, union membership at the 
Bowmanville plant of the Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Co, has authorized its com- 
mittee to call a special meeting to con- 
sider strike action. 

The uhion’s original wage demand 
was for an increase of 22 cents an hour, 
but this figure was later reduced in vary- 
ing degree in certain plants, with the 
average demand pared down to 17 cents. 
A union spokesman said the best com- 
pany offer was an increase of 64 cents 
an hour. 

If strikes are thought necessary, union 
strategy appears to be aimed at shutting 
down a few plants at a time, rather than 
calling of a national strike in the indus- 
try. 

A net profit of $388,497, representing 
a 12% decline from that of the previous 
year, has been reported for 1947 by the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods Co., Ltd. 
Working! capital at year-end was listed 
at $3,341,081, an increase from the 
$3,204,377 shown at the 1946 year-end. 
Accounts receivable were shown at ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, while inventories 
were listed at $3,327,972. Inventories 
at the end of the previous year were 
listed at $2,011,281. 

Sustained heavy demand during 1947 


for Dunlop products, resulting in part 


from the curtailment of tire production 
for domestic use during the war, caused 
sales to continue the upward trend ex- 
perienced during the past two years and 
to establish a new record volume which 
was 4% higher than in the preceding 
year. 

“The trend of manufacturing costs 
continued upward throughout 1947 and 
the end of this trend does not yet appear 
in sight,” stated James I. Simpson, pres- 
ident. This fact, together with the gen- 
eral redifttion in tire prices which be- 
came effective throughout the tire in- 
dustry during the latter part of 1947 
served to reduce the dollar return to the 
shareholders below the amount earned 
in the preceding year, despite the greater 
investment in production facilities and 
the incréased volume of sales. 

“In such conditions profitable opera- 
tions becomes more than ever dependent 
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upon a sustained higher volume of sales 
coupled with increased efficiency in or- 
der that the company’s products may be 
sold at prices which will not restrict con- 
sumer demand and at the same time 
yield a profit.” 

Regular dividends were paid on the 
5% preference shares and, having re- 
gard to the cash requirements for high- 
er inventories and new _ construction 
projects, no increase was made in the 
dividend of $1.25 per share which had 
been paid on the common shares for the 
previous three years. 


The Seiberling Rubber Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has reported a net profit of $166,- 
050 for 1947, which is more than double 
the $80,803 reported for the previous 
year. Current assets at year-end amount- 
ed to $1,749,893, which compares with 
$1,399,056 at the end of 1946, and cur- 
rent liabilities to $673,851 against $385,- 
660. 

M. L. Brown, president, in presenting 
the company’s annual report for 1947, 
noted that there were indication late in 
the year that the replacement segment 
of the Canadian tire business had re- 
turned to the buyer’s market. In Sep- 
tember there was a reduction in price 
of approximately 11 per cent which 
brought these prices below prewar 
prices for tires of corresponding quality. 
This price reduction was in spite of 
substantial increases in costs of labor, 
materials and services. 

Seiberling’s volume of business is 
largely in the replacement field with ex- 
port volume slightly in excess of volume 
to original equipment accounts. In spite 
of existing conditions as to cost and re- 
covery price, the company hopes to in- 
crease its volume of business in the 
original equipment and export markets. 





The increasing postwar use of natural 
rubber over synthetic rubber was shown 
in the figures for consumption and pro- 
duction in January, 1948, recently issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Stocks of natural rubber at the end 
of January totalled 5,739°long tons, com- 
pared with last year’s corresponding 
total of 3,729 long tons, an increase of 54 
long tons to 2,246 and synthetic from 
per cent. Reclaim stocks fell from 3,195 
long tons to 2,246 and synthetic from 
4,316 to 3,921. 

Domestic production of synthetic rub- 
ber fell from 4,408 long tons in January 
last year to 3,648, while reclaim in- 
creased from 329 to 371. Domestic con- 
sumption of natural rubber rose to 
3,458 tons from 2,153, and _ reclaim 
dropped from 1,533 long tons to 1,339. 





Canada’s plastics industry is being bludg- 
eoned out of existence by the new 25% 
excise tax, according to a statement made 
by Harold Timmins in the Canadian House 
of Commons on March 29. The tax was 
imposed in the November 18 austerity 
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Ralph M. Ferguson 


Ralph M. Ferguson, for many years as- 
sociated with the Dominion Rubber Co. 
and its Naugatuck Chemical Division, has 
established R. M. Ferguson & Co., 66-A 
Roslin Ave., Toronto, Canada. The new 
company will act as manufacturers’ rep- 
resentatives for a number of prominent 
suppliers in the United States and Eng- 
land. It will handle antioxidants, pigments 
and fillers for the rubber industry; plasti- 
cizers and other ingredients for the plas- 
tics field; vegetable oils for the paint and 
varnish trade, and miscellaneous materials 
for a number of other industries. Mr. 
Ferguson has some twenty years of ex- 
perience in calling on Canadian industry. 








program. Mr. Timmins said many firms 
would soon have to go out of business 
and asked whether it was necessary to tax 
a product which contained only 11% 
of material which had to be bought in the 
United States. Finance Minister D. C. 
Abott stated that he did not think the 
industry would be put out of business, 
but agreed that sales might be reduced 
by the tax, which was its primary aim. 

Shareholders of the Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Goods Co., Ltd., at their annual 
meeting held on March 11, approved the 
proposal, recently announced, to terminate 
the agreement between Dunlop and Cana- 
dian Industries, Ltd., under which the lat- 
ter company has been providing certain 
managerial services. The agreement has 
been in effect since 1932. The minority 
stock in Canadian Dunlop formerly held 
by Canadian Industries, Ltd., was recently 
acquired by the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., 
of England. 





W. H. Miner, president of the Miner 
Rubber Co., Granby, Quebec, was recently 
re-elected president of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation of Canada. C. C. Thackray, presi- 
dent of Dominion Rubber Co., is vice- 
president of the association; R. C. Berkin- 
shaw, general manager of Canadian Good- 
year, is treasurer, and G. B. Smith is 
manager and secretary. 
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WHAT IT WILL DO 


‘4. Reduce breakdown time and save power. 

2. Increase production capacity. 

3. Produce softer Natural rubber or GR-S in a given milling time. 

4. Produce soft GR-S with plasticities which show no appreciable change on standing. 
5. Control GR-S gel build-up in hot processing. 

6. Plasticize reclaimed rubber, mixtures of reclaimed rubber and Natural rubber or GR-S, 

and also mixtures of Natural rubber and GR-S. 

"J. Produce softer or more plastic Natural rubber or GR-S mixed stocks in direct mixing. 
8. Reduce heat developed in processing and thereby lower the processing temperatures... 
9. Improve processing qualities and reduce rejects. 

10. Give good physical properties. 

Excellent for Sponge Rubber 


WHAT IT WILL NOT DO 


1. It will not produce dermatitis or toxic effects. 
2. It will not discolor white or light-colored stocks. 
3. It will not bloom. 

4. It will not affect aging adversely. 


PEPTON 22 Plasticizer now can be supplied in unlimited quantities. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS: Akron Chemical Company, Akron, 
Ohio ® Ernest Jacoby & Company, Boston, Mass. © Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. ® 
H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles Calif. ¢'H. M. Ro al, Inc., Trenton, N. J. ® In Canada: St. 
Lawrence Chemical Company, itd., Montreal and Toronto 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SCalcos 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
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(D6 MOLD RELEASE 
EMULSION NO. $5 


pays dividends in molding 
rubber sole stock 





PHOTO COURTESY BALDWIN RUBBER CO. 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 applied to press 
plates, gives clean, easy release and freedom from 
surface defects in molding rubber sole stock. 


The least you expect of a mold lubricant is that it will give 
you easy release of molded rubber parts and tires. The most 
you hope for in a mold lubricant is that it will give you easy 
release plus major reductions in scrap and in mold main- 
tenance. DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 gives you all of 
these plus values. That's why almost all of the major rubber 
companies are using this Dow Corning Silicone release agent. 


In the molding of rubber sole stock, for example, the Baldwin 
Rubber Company of Pontiac, Mich. uses DC Mold Release 
Emulsion No. 35 to get a maximum number of salable soles 
per sheet. Easy release is secured by such a light application 
of this silicone lubricant, that non-knits and fold-overs are 
practically eliminated. 
And that means lower costs all along the line. Fewer defects 
cut the cost of scrap and increase the production rate per 
. Effectiveness in very small quantities means that 
Emulsion No. 35 costs no more than ordinary mold lubricants 
per molding. 
Simply dilute DC Emulsion No. 35 with 50 to 150 parts of 
water, depending upon the application and spray or wipe 
the mold as often as necessary to maintain easy release. 
There’s no dust or unpleasantness involved in the use of 
Emulsion No. 35. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSaile Street « Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Les Angeles: 1514 S. Hope St. * New York: Empire State Building 
Dallas: 1617% Elm St. « Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E. 


Caneda: Fiberglas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
Englend: Albright and Wilson, Lid., London 


FOR MORE INFORMA- 
TION ABOUT DC MOLD 
RELEASE EMULSION 
NO. 36, PHONE OUR 
NEAREST BRANCH OF- 
FIGE OR WRITE FOR 
LEAFLET NO. V 6-5. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT 


Watson-Stillman Lead Covering Press 


Of special interest to manufacturers of rubber and 
synthetic hose and covered cable is the new lead cover- 
ing hydraulic press recently made available by the Wat- 
son-Stillman Co., of Roselle, N. J. The press is used 
to extrude a lead sheathing in the production of rubber 
hose or rubber and lead covered cable. Advantages 








claimed for the new design features include: (1) Finger- 
tip stepless control assures accurate setting which can 
be duplicated consistently, power consumption is pro- 
portional to volume setting; (2) Smooth, continuous 
pressure application eliminates any tendency toward 
plunger marks in the finished extrusion and further per- 
mits the use of pressures about half that required for 
water presses which reduces packing and joint mainte- 
nance; valves and pumps are packless and require no 
maintenance; (3) Safe operation and protection of press 
parts is afforded by interlocking press movements, which 
make it impossible to operate the press out of sequence, 
and a positive pressure unloading valve. 

The new press is self-contained, featuring high-speed, 
moving down, four-column design, with direct-connected, 
motor-driven pumping unit mounted on top. It is ar- 
ranged for push button, automatic, single cycle inter- 
locking control, with a separate inching control for 
checking alignment. Construction details and materials 
used throughout result in a rugged piece of equipment 
that will stand up under severe operation conditions 
with a minimum of attention, according to the manu- 
facturers. The presses are available in 650, 1350, 2100 
and 3000-ton capacities. The 2100-ton model is illus- 
trated herewith. 
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ATLAS taucee are 
WEATHER-OMETER 
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OPOLYMERS 


High Styrene Rubber Resins 





Darex Copolymers X34 and X43 
are recommended for compound- 
ing natural and synthetic rubbers 
for applications where high hard- 
ness, stiffness, excellent abrasion re- 
sistance, superior tear resistance and 
good flexing — specially at low tem- 
peratures — are desirable. 

These outstanding properties 
may be used to advantage in the 
manufacture of soles, heels and 
toplifts, light colored flooring, wire 





Any selected cycle of exposure 


covering and molded mechanical | | to napa 0 de testing in 
goods. pt ener oe Exact tests —e vn 

We are interested in helping you | licated at any a x seg tae Poe reg- | 
solve any problems of special ap- = pecs Oa and water ie 
plication. Competent engineers are : seu — automatic cut-off sien on 
available. to work with you. For 2 adjusting mone * ‘oil tor economical 
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Chemicals Division, Dewey and 
Almy Chemical Company, Cam- 
bridge 40, Massachusetts. 


ion; left 
is fully automatic in operation; can ne: pa 
unattended over night, only —— ope 

in 24 hours. 
rbons once in 2 ‘ 
post oe to any conditions of ae how 
educed to a few days testing in the la 

a with the Weather-Ometer. 






*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


DEWEY ano ALMY 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 





CAMBRIDGE 40, MASSACHUSETTS 
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MAX-MIN MODEL— __ 
Shows high or lowtem- 
peratures reached — 





since last setting 


yy 
wv 
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| MODEL 122-p— 
| heavy duty— — 
straight form 


In temperature measurement, too, 
WESTON leads the way! The 
sturdy, all-metal construction of 
these WESTON thermometers, plus 
their simplicity of design, materially _ 
reduces thermometer breakage and 
maintenance, and safeguards their 
high initial accuracy over 


periods of time. Available in Bsc 
| types and stem lengths for most applications. For informa- 
_ tion on the complete line see your jobber, or local WES- 


, 617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 


| TON Se ac gmetad Weston Electrical Instrument 





eS “ 


ALBANY - ATLANTA - BOSTON - BUFFALO - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - DALLAS - DENVER 
peed ag oe LITTLE ROCK - LOS ANGELES - MERIDEN - MINNEAPOLIS - NEWARK 


> NEW PITTSBURGH - ROCHESTER 
SEATHE + ST.LOUIS + SYRACUSE - IN CANADA, NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., POWERLITE DEVICES, LTD, 





NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Semple Torsion Tester 


Designed to determine the low temperature flexibility 
of elastomers under torsion, the No. D-2043 Torsion 
Tester has been developed and introduced by the Semple 
Developments Co., 1324 No. Rockhill Road, St. Louis 
17, Missouri. It is specifically recommended by the 





manufacturer for work on plasticized polyvinyl chloride 
and polyvinyl chloride acetate. The tester is 27 inches 
high, 19 inches long and 8 inches wide. It weighs 27 
pounds. The stirrer motor is of 1/20 h.p., and the 
heater of 180 watts. All surfaces are enameled, plated 
or stainless steel. The new instrument is said to be 
available for immediate delivery. 





Tachometer Production Recorder 


A new speed and production recorder which furnishes 
a continuous record of operating speed, showing the 
slightest irregularity in speed, as well as idle time, has 
been developed by the Electric Tachometer Corp., 22nd 
and Vine Sts., Philadelphia 7, Penna. Named the Model 
R-300-H, the gear-driven unit consists essentially of a 
synchronizing contractor which may be attached to and 
driven by the prime mover or industrial machine. A 
unique patented step-by-step motor in the recording in- 
strument is electrically connected to the contactor and 
follows its motion. This motor, by means of gear and 
feed screw, drives a steel stylus across a wax-coated 
chart. At one-half minute intervals the master clock, an 
integral part of the system, makes contact to disengage 


“the feed screw which is revolved backwards by a return 


spring restoring the pen arm to zero. The same contact 
feeds the chart downward at the rate of two inches per 
hour. This cycle of operations, when repeated, produces 
a series of parallel lines, the length of which is proper- 
tional to speed or production. The ends of the lines form 
a speed curve. The new recorder is guaranteed to have 
an accuracy of one-half of one percent of full scale. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Improved Air Bag Buffing Machine 


The National Sherardizing & Machine Co., 868 
Windsor St., Hartford, Conn., has added a new feature 
to its well-known air bag buffing machine. The gear 
box can now be tilted to approximately 20°, as indicated 
in the accompanying illustration. This improved tilting 
feature enables the operator to buff closer to the bead 


and the extreme outside diameter of the air bag. This 
feature is now standard equipment on all air bag ma- 
chines manufactured by the company. The machines are 
furnished complete with motors, V-belt drives and ex- 
haust hoods. The gear box is equipped with a two-speed 
clutch and is raised and lowered by hand wheel. Three 
individual aluminum air bag holding rings are furnished 
with each machine, and additional size rings can be 
supplied. The company’s No. 2 Air Bag Buffing Ma- 
chine measures 31%4 by 11 feet in size, and has a net 
weight of 3,720 pounds and a shipping weight of 4,100 


pounds. 





FOR HIGH ABRASION FURNACE 
USE PHILBLACK O 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4 
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Camachine 10-2 










CAMACHINE 10-20 is a mighty useful machine 

to have in a rubber plant. It’s a fast, heavy duty slitter 
and rollwinder, and its outstanding quality is 
versatility. The 10-20 produces top quality rewound 
rolls from webs of all types of plain and friction 
coated fabrics, paper, rubber and synthetic 

rubber, from thin gutta-percha tape to heavy brake 
lining. It can be adapted to cut and wind strip as 
narrow as 2”, It winds tacky rolls alternately on 
separate rewind shafts, for positive roll separation. It 
inserts liner cloth in rewound rolls, or rewinds liner 
from the original roll. It handles web up to 72” wide, 
and produces top quality rewound rolls up to 36” 

in diameter. Obviously a machine for men with 
practical ideas about increased production, improved 
quality and lower costs. Built by 


Cameron Machine Co., 61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Camachines 


FOR FAST, TOP QUALITY ROLL PRODUCTION 
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Accelerator 2-MT - 
by 


DU PONT 


Has many advantages in rubber stocks 


* Resists heat and aging. 
* Little tendency to revert during long cures. 
* Resists flex cracking. 


* Retains tensile strength and tear 
resistance at elevated temperatures. 








* Low heat build-up. 





CHEMICALS 


Nemours & Co. (Inc-) 
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SLICER MACHINE FOR 
EXTRUDED STOCKS 





With High Speed Disc Cutting 
Blade, Automatic Feed and with 
Tandem Feed Wheels. Capacity 
Section Up to 3” by 414”—Length 
Ad to 4”. 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cadahy, Wisconsin 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call 
MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 7020 
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_ NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Precision Rugosimeter Apparatus 


An instrument designed for measuring the rugosity 
or surface roughness of calendered raw rubber sheet or 
similar samples is now being manufactured by the Pre- 
cision Scientific Co., 3737 W. Cortland St., Chicago 47, 
Ill. The measurement made is essentially the resistance 





to flow of air between the rough surfaces and an annular 
test plate which rests upon the surface under the test. 
The apparatus consists essentially of the following ele- 
ments in series: a constant-pressure air valve, a large 
needle valve with a calibrated scale, a manometer and an 
annular test plate. The needle valve is opened to the 
point at which the pressure on the manometer is one-half 
the pressure maintained by the constant-pressure valve. 
The resistance of the needle valve to the air flow is then 
equal to and measures the resistance of the test plate on 
the sample. 





To measure tension or force in the “tight” spots 
found in many types of mechanical assemblies, W. C. 
Dillon & Co., Chicago 44, IIll., has developed a minia- 
ture dynamometer. Said to be the smallest of its 
kind, the case measures 3 inches in diameter, and the 
entire instrument weighs only 1 pound. It is available 
in 100, 250 and 500-pound capacities. 





Designed to efficiently handle liquids at a high pres- 
sure drop, and more especially, flashing conden- 
sate, the Type V-10 Flow Regulating Valve has been 
introduced by the Swartout Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Be- 
cause of its design, the valve is said to effectively 
eliminate any possible direct impingement and to pro- 
vide an expanding outlet passage beyond the seat 
‘orifice, assuring orderly discharge characteristics and 
freedom from turbulence and noise of operation. 





A new three-way, neutral position hand operated 
valve, called the No. 1291-N-3, has been developed by 
C. B. Hunt & Son, Inc., Salem, Ohio. Designed for 
use with single acting air cylinders, they are especi- 
ally recommended by the company for use with hoists | 
or other applications where it is desired to raise, 
lower and hold the load in an intermediate position. 
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CLEAN! 
COMPACT! 





The Yow 


HOBBS 


TRI-POWER 
DIE PRESS 








26 SALISBURY STREET, WORCESTER, MASS. 





R 0 44 ‘i = S 0 IN 
OR NK ©) I J 


POWERFUL! | PROCESSING “S&™ EQUIPMENT 
HAMMER MILLS 


Continuous full capacity 
production. Hard iron, 
interchangeable grind- 
ing plates. Self-align- 


Powerful, rugged The most modern die cutting press on thi os its 
f somagge lays the market. Rugged cutting power, ings rig t, i erature 
life of _ precision completely enclosed in attractive steel available, Inquiries 
cutting. Head can- walls for cleanliness, safety, and space vited. 
codan keener economy. Fitted throughout with: large 
oes mye on the _toller and ball bearings. Available 
eaviest of cuts. sizes, 24” x 38” and 24” x 44”. RO BIN sO N 
MANUFACTURING co. 
Plant: Muncy, Pa. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


ak HOBB Mea ACT URING = MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC 
COMPANY =—__30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7. N.Y. 











Three outstanding features are found 


Ss. ales Representativer in EEMCO Rubber and Plastics Processing 


PORT ye Baia Machinery. First, Correct Design; second, 
907 Akron Savings & loon Bldg. Sturdy Dependability; third, Built for 
AKRON, OHIO, Heavy Duty and Long Life with minimum 
EASTERN repairs. Mills, Crackers, Refiners and 

H. E. — a co. Washers are furnished as single units, or 


for operation “in line’’ of two or more. 
MIDWEST 
ees & MEYER OF CHICAGO 
8 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. 

















MILLS © PRESSES © TUBERS 
EXTRUDERS ¢ STRAINERS 
WASHERS «© CRACKERS 
CALENDERS 8 REFINERS 


1948 
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RUBBER & PLASTICS PROCESSING MACHINERY 








EEMCO Presses are made from 12” x12” 
for Laboratory use up to sizes to meet all 
requirements. The New EEMCO Labora- 
tory Mill (illustrated) is a fully enclosed, 
self-contained unit with variable speed 
drive. Streamlined, it is ideal for Labora- 
tory and Small Production. Bulletins sent on 
request. Write today for quotations & delivery. 





IDIMLED Evic Enemas Mes. Co 


953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 








ing bearings. Auto- 
matic electro - magnet 
separator prevents 
tramp metals from en- 
tering grinds. Sturdy 
construction. Designed 
by experienced engi- 
neers whose reputation 
is founded upon doing 
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. . . the new kind of seamless, continuous, BOOKS 
tubular BALING CLOTH that S-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S... 


cuts labor costs, saves baling time . . . 





Mechanical Behavior of High Polymers. By Turner Alfrey, 
Jr.’ Published by Interscience Publishers, Inc., 215 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 6x9 in. 582 pp. $9.50. 


This is the sixth volume in the series of monographs on the 
chemistry, physics and technology of high polymeric substances 
being published under the general title of “High Polymers” 
under the editorship of Messrs. Mark, Marvel, Melville and 
| Whitby. As indicated by its title, this work treats with the 
mechanical behavior of these polymers. No attempt has been 
made to catalog the mechanical properties of the whole myriad 
of known high polymers, since in many cases no sufficiently 
fundamental studies have been carried out, but the author has 
provides smooth, snug-fitting coverage for packages Sager the fundamental — yam the ecm be- 
of all sizes and shapes . . . | avior of the polymers, and has shown 10w such behavior is 

correlated with the molecular structures involved. 

Dr. Alfrey has classified’ the polymeric structures inio four 
groups, namely, amorphous linear polymers, cross-linked poly- 
mers, crystalline polymers, and polymers admixed with com- 
ponents of low molecular weight. A chapter is devoted to each 
type of structure. The analysis of the mechanical behayior of 
each type of polymer is made on two levels—a phenomenological 
description and a molecular interpretation. In each case, the dis- 
cussion starts with an analysis of the molecular structure, and 
the phenomenological and mechanistic analyses of mechanical 
behavior are developed side by side. 

The book has six chapters im all, as follows: (1) Introduc- 
tion; (2) Plastoelastic Behavior of Amorphous Linear High 
Polymers; (3) Three-Dimensional Cross-Linked Polymers; (4) 
Crystallization of High Polymers; (5) Plasticization and Soly- 
tion—Systems Containing High Polymers and Materials of “a 
Low Molecular Weight; (6) Ultimate Strength and Related 
Properties. In addition there are four appendices, covering the 
following: (a) Tensor Representation of Stress and Strain; 
(b) Various Mathematical Methods of Specifying Viscoelastic 
Properties; (c) Tensor Treatment of Nonhomogeneous Stresses 
in Viscoelastic Media; (d) Experimental Methods in the Scien- 
tific Mechanical Testing of High Polymers. A subject index 
is included. 

As the author indicates in his preface, a number of significant 
developments have been reported since preparation of this book 
passed the revision stage. Particular reference is made to the 


























its toughness, durability, it enhances the appear- ; 

and abrasive resistance ance of your in so hg eae ag and co-workers, wb src vere Eley, and 

assure maximum protec- makes friends for your irkwood. his is just an indication © how rapidly research 
work on the high polymers is progressing. 


tion for your package .. . product whereverit goes! 


Rubber in Textile Factories. By Colin Macbeth. Issued by 
the British Rubber Development Board, Market Buildings, 
Mark Lane, London, F.C. 3, England. 5% x 8% in. 136 pp. 


The latest handbook to the series of publications dealing with 
: the use of rubber in various industries published by the British 
JUTE TUBING “he, Rubber Development Board treats with the use of rubber in tex- 
e tiles. Although the uses of rubber in industry are manifold, it is 
w Kind of doubtful whether it is used to as great an advantage as in textile 
’ factories where its resilience protects yarns and fabrics from 
5-T-R-E-T-C-H-E-S : undue damage during their processing and treatment. The hand- 
“Io\°H-E- 7 book deals with power transmission for the most part. Data is 
furnished on solid woven, cord constructed and accessory belts, 
as well as V-belt drives and vulcanized joints for belts. Useful 
points on belting installations and on their proper use, as well as 
hints on the selection and settling of V-drive details, are in- 
cluded. One chapter discusses the advantages offered by rubber- 
to-metal items as anti-vibration agents for looms, etc., and 
includes suggestions on how other such items could be vtilized. 
Numerous illustrations are used in the handbook. 


BALING CLOTH that 





A product of 
& 

J. €. Co. 

40 N. Front St., Philo. 6, Pa. 
MILLS AT HULMEVILLE, PA. 
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NEW ORLEANS WELCOMES THE 
RUBBER PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES! 


. NEW! E 
ELECTRICALLY HEATED AER 
, FLAT FACE , 
/ CAN YOU FIND A BETTER 


ROLL NEW PLANT LOCATION THAN 


NEW ORLEANS? 


This port city gives 
you the three essentials 
| for profit— 



































For 
Rubber and 
Plastics Shops 


Designed Primarily for seaming rubber, but is also efficient 
-for forming, rolling or flattening unvulcanized rubber and 
| plastics. Steel roll, size I'/2” x I”. Heats quickly (A.C. 
| or D.C.) to an effective heat level for working these 
B|— products. Well made throughout for factory use. Has 
5'/y feet of cord, high grade, hard rubber switch, and 
combination prong plug; but this can be varied to your 
need. Write for prices. 











New Orleans offers an unsurpassed combina- 





| tion of transportation facilities. From its fine 
| HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. harbor go ships to all world ports, and the 
141A Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. - | city is also served economically by rail, truck, 


Pacific Coast: H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles air and inland ewer systems. 3 
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HOT PLATE MOLDING PRESS @ 


Engineered for Rubber and Plastics 


e Low Cost Operation 
e Self-Contained 

© Sturdily Built 

¢ Prompt Delivery 


The M & N 30 ton electric hot 
plate molding press is specially 
designed for the rubber and plas- 
tics industries where speed and 
ease of operation are essential to 
low cost production. It is readily 
adapted for production runs or 
laboratory control work. 

Available with any number of 
openings. Steam heated or elec- 
tric platens available at slight 
cost. Larger platens and motor- 
driven hydraulic power units are 
also available. Features of this 
M & N press include the visual 
ture indicator, dual pressure hand 
pump, electrically heated and thermostatically controlled 


platens, all steel construction, and large platen areas. | SEND FOR YOUR COPY 











Gateway between the Mid-Continent area, 
‘Latin America and the world, New Orleans, the 
“International City”, offers its International 
House, International Trade Mart and Foreign 
Trade Zone as unique trade facilities. 

















NA 


New Orleans, which leads all Deep South 
cities in its diversified industry, population, 
retail and. wholesale sales, and effective buy- 
ing income, is strategically situated as to re- 
sources and ready raw materials. 








SPECIFICATIONS ‘ = os 

SIZE OF BASE ....... 16" x 12” DAYLIGHT OPENING ....10” Oe ee ee tee 
OVERALL HEIGHT ........ 42” . , eae ie () propia bane :3- Gun Se amen ane sages 

PLATEN SIZE ........ 12”x12” © RAM DIAMETER .......... 5” Rubber Products: Address: Dept. 45-B 

FI 5 258 «:- Savant 30 tons APPROX. WEIGHT ....400 Ibs. Greater New Orleans, Inc., 1024 Mai- 


HYDRAULICS DIVISION son Blanche Bldg., New Orleans 16. 


| 
| 
| 
M & N MACHINE TOOL WORKS, Inc. GREATER 





148 Orono Street Clifton, N. J. ; NE ORLEANS 
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While soap eliminates most of: the dust 
conditions in a Rubber Plant it is only par- 
tially effective as an anti-adhesive, and in turn 
creates new problems of excess foaming, mill 


slippage, and uneven protection. 






TEXOLUBE-R is not soap ... it is a fluid 
concentrate that offers many important ad- 
vantages over ordinary soap . . . giving com- 
plete anti-adhesive qualities and eliminating 
at one stroke, the disadvantage of both talc 


and soap. 











The advantages of TEXOLUBE-R can easily be 
determined in simple laboratory tests. Send 





for a free one gallon sample. 


















REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Industrial Weighing. By Douglas M. Considine. Published 
by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
18, N. Y. 6x9 in. 560 pp. $10.00. 


Despite the fact that scales of all kinds and sizes are found in 
practically every factory, from the gigantic platform type de- 
signed for loaded trucks to finely graduated batch scales for 
essential chemical compounding, the principles of weighing 
equipment and their intricate mechanism are rarely understood 
by the users. This book, therefore, fills a wide gap in the litera- 
ture. It describes the great advances made in scale engineering 
in recent years, especially regarding new types of design and 
wider application of scales throughout industry and commerce. 
It is intended particularly for those who use scales, as well as 
for students, designers and engineers. 

For maximum convenience and usefulness, the author has 
divided the book into two parts. Part I treats with scale design, 
construction and operation, and Part II with scales in industry. 
The first part is recommended for those who desired a review 
of basic scale mechanics, of design and construction of modern 
scales, and of scale installation and maintenance. Part II will 
prove of more interest to those concerned with the application 
of scales. 

As might be expected, the ‘author has devoted a complete 
chapter to the “Rubber and Plastics Industries,” with concentra- 
tion on rubber applications. Dividing the rubber industry into 
four major segments—plantations, copolymer plants, processing 
plants and reclaiming plants—the numerous types of weighing 
equipment are described and illustrated. A schematic flow dia- 
gram of a typical rubber compounding system, employing a Ban- 
bury, emphasizes the importance of weighing equipment in the 
field. An interesting summary of weighing operations in both 
the rubber and plastics fields is given in table form. The chap- 
ter on rubber and plastics represents the most comprehensive 
daia available to date on weighing equipment in these fields. 


Di-Acro System of Die-Less Duplicating. O’Neil-Irwin 
Manufacturing Co., Lake City, Minnesota. 8% x 11 in. 40 pp. 


This catalog presents all information on the company’s line of 
die-less duplicating machines. Specifications and capacities for 
the different precision machines discussed are included, as well as 
photographs which show the machines.in actual operation. A 
section of the catalog is devoted to illustrating production exam- 
ples of die-less duplicating, and attention is given to several new 
machines which the company has recently introduced. A listing 
of firms using the firm’s duplicating machines is provided. The 
catalog has been provided with an introduction which outlines the 
origin of the die-less duplicating system. 
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FOR HIGH ABRASION FURNACE 
USE PHILBLACK O | 
FOR FURTHER DETAILS, SEE AD ON PAGE 4 
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TIRE MOLDS 
SPECIAL MACHINERY 
TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 


% 
' Fair Prices 
Reliable Delivery 

Good Workmanship 


ww 





Your Inquiries are Solicited 








THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 
AKRON 9, OHIO 



































~ RUBBER 


LIQUID 
LATEX 


BALATA 


BURLAP 
H.A. ASTLETT & C0. 


21 William St. New York 5, N. Y. 





LONDON 
H. A. Astlett & Co., Ltd. 


TORONTO 


H. A. Astlett & Co., 
(Canada) Ltd. 





mn on 


AKRON 


309 Second National Bldg. 
Akron 8, Ohio 
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Types, grades and biends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
. Synthetic, Natural, 

or Reclaimed. 


A Long Established 
and Proven Product 













Represented by 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles 








































AS A PROCESSING AID- 


In comparison to similar stocks of equal hardness, 


stocks containing Solka-Floc give: 


Lower Mooney Plasticity Values 





20°F. Lower Batch Temperatures 





10% or More Saving in Power 





Greater Resistance to Scorching 





As little as 5 parts Solka-Floc BW 200 materially 
speeds and improves processing by deadening 
nerve, reducing shrinkage, and contributing to 


smoother calendered and extruded surfaces. 


Send your processing problems to our Technical 
Service Department for recommendations and a 


sample of SOLKA-FLOC. 


*® 
BROWN COMPANY 


FOREMOST PRODUCERS | PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


PULP SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. « 
465 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. « 110 S. DEARBORN STREET, 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. * 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. « . 


BROWN CORPORATION, 906 SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 





REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 





The Synthetic Fibres Industry. George S. Armstrong & Co., 
Inc., 52 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 68 pp. 


This volume represents the eighth in a series on “An Engi- 
neering Interpretation of the Economic and Financial Aspects of 
American Industry.” It presents a complete discussion and 
review of the synthetic fibers industry. The historical develop- 
ment, kinds, qualities and improvements in synthetic fibers are 
considered. Portions of the volume are devoted to the uses and 
consumption of synthetic fibers. Price differentials as factors in 
the competitive interplay among natural and synthetic fibers are 
discussed at length. The composition of the industry and the 
economic factors in the production of synthetic fibers, and the 
future prospects for synthetic fibers in the United States are also 
considered. The booklet contains many different charts and 
tables which serve to illustrate such matters as the physical 
properties of the fibers in question, uses, consumption, production, 
shipments, price differentials, investments, approximate prices, 
personnel involved, costs, etc. 


Precipitated Calcium Carbonates. Industrial Chemical Sales 
Division, West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co., 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 48 pp. 


The manufacture, properties and applications of the company’s 
precipitated calcium carbonates—both Snow Top, which meets 
U.S.P. requirements, and Caltech, for various ‘technical pur- 
poses—are discussed in this two-color booklet. Methods of 
measuring whiteness, test procedures, particle size data and 
chemical properties are given in detail, with graphs, tables, 
charts and electron micrographs liberally used. Appendices are 
devoted to the use of the microscope for dimensional counts of 
particles and to the Microsizer, a new instrument designed by 
the company for determining the sizes of particles occurring in 
finely divided materials, such as pigments and fillers for paper 
making. A schematic layout of the Microsizer is included. 


. 


Ransburg Coating Processes. Harper J. Ransburg Co., 1204 
Barth Ave., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 


The company’s specially-developed electrostatic painting meth- 
ods are described in this new booklet, which includes more than 
twenty-five typical electrostatic spray installations in as many 
industries. One section of the booklet explains the principles 
of electrostatic spray and how the electrostatic coating zone 
creates a “wrap-around” thus causing an even flow of atomized 
paint particles to all exposed exterior contours of the product 
being painted. 

7 


Blaw-Knox Resin Plants and Equipment. (Bulletin No. 
2087). Blaw-Knox Division of the Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. 


Services offered by the company in the construction of 
equipment and complete plants for the resin industry and all 
allied fields are outlined in this bulletin. Liberal use is made 
of photographs and schematic drawings. Included among 
equipment covered are tumbling blenders, heating units, proc- 
ess kettles, agitators, and high temperature heating systems. 
Some attention is also given to drives and instrumentation. 


Cochrane C-B System. Cochrane Corp., 17th St. and Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Penna. 81% x 11 in. 20 pp. 


Operation of the company’s high pressure condensate return 
system is fully outlined in this new bulletin, with new technical 
data furnished on turbulent versus laminar steam flow and the 
effects of air and condensate films on heat exchange character- 
istics. Lmproved equipment for the positive removal and drain- 
age of condensate is also described for the first time. Typical 
case histories are reported in detail. 
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ROYLE PRODUCTS 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and Chemical Industries 


Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Insulated Wire 


Plastic Insulated Wire Machines 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 
Strainers Motorized Take-Ups CONTINUOUS 


Cooling Troughs Temperature Control Units VULCANIZING MACHINE 








London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. TER N 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. £E.B. Trout J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinefelter H.M. Royal, Inc. PA sO 3 . N EW JE RSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 


have found many 


new uses 


New uses meant biggersand 
better facilities. They are now 
completed and are ready 


to serve you promptly. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


DIVISION 
10-10 44th AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY, WN. Y. 
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“UNICEL ND. 


a sponge rubber blowing agent 


by 
Du Pont 


* NON-DISCOLORING 
* DISPERSES READILY 


* LIBERATES LARGE VOLUME OF 
GAS ON DECOMPOSITION 


* PRODUCES SPONGE HAVING SMALL, 
UNIFORM CELL STRUCTURE 


DU PONT RUBBER CHEMICALS 


urs & Co. (INC-) 


Nemo 
_1. pu Pont DE 
' WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 


VING 
FOR BETTER LI quPOND 
BETTER Heesaghet oe tert CHEMISTRY ‘Seuser 















Plantation and Wild Rubbers 
Synthetic Rubbers 
Liquid Latex 


Balatas, Guayule, Gums 


* 


CHARLES T. WILSON €0., INC. 


120 WALL ST.. NEW YORK 5. N 


* 





















REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Aero Brand Metallic Soaps. Industrial Chemicals Division, 
American Cyanamid Co., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 4x9 in. 8 pp. 

The various Aero Brand metallic soaps made by the company 
for the rubber, plastics and other industries, including aluminum, 
calcium, magnesium and zinc stearates are described in this 
pamphlet, with the specifications given in each case. The special 
advantages offered to different products by the different soaps 
are emphasized. These soaps are reported to be produced in an 
extremely small, uniform particle size, which is said not only 
to increase the effectiveness of the soaps in present applications, 
but to open up new applications as well. 


The Selection and Use of Fatty Acids. Chemical Division, 
Armour and Co., 1355 West 31st St., Chicago 9, Ill 8% x 
11 in. 16 pp. 


This booklet outlines the major fields of usage for the various 
fatty acids and their derivatives, including rubber compounding, 
explaining for each field the properties required, functions per- 
formed, and types of acids commonly used. The company’s 
chemicals from fats include the Neo-Fats, Armeens, Armacs, 
Armids and Arneels. Fields of use covered in the booklet, in 
addition to rubber, include chemicals, inks, paper, plastics, pro- 
tective coatings, putties, and textiles. The average composition 
and constants of Neo-Fat fatty acids are given. 


Directory of Manufacturers in St. Louis. Chamber of Com- 
merce, St. Louis, Mo. 8% x 11 in. 74 pp. $3.00. 


This directory contains some 4,000 classified listings »f prod- 
ucts manufactured by over 2,700 firms in the St. Louis industrial 
area. Commodities are divided into twenty-one major groups 
covering twenty principal divisions of industry and one miscel- 
laneous division. Each division in turn is divided into various 
sub-divisions. The directory is divided into three sections, the 
first listing products alphabetically, the second being a classified 
list of products, and the third alphabetically listing all companies. 


Tri-Homo .Homogenizer. Tri-Homo Corporation, Salem, 
Mass. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


The development, operation and advantages of the company’s 
Tri-Homo Homogenizer, the unit which furnishes triple dis- 
persion in a single operation, and which finds application in con- 
nection with both rubber and latex dispersions, are outlined in 
this booklet. The triple. dispersion effect is described in both 
text and by schematic drawings. Production capacities are 
listed. 
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New Stock Cooling Rack | RUBBER : a CUTTER 


This new Rack gives Yeti 

unobstructed access to | | A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
three sides of each ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
tray and offers a con- rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


venient method for width desired. 
storing materials that 
require cooling or air 
drying. Trays are 
spring supported and 
can be quickly raised 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
¢ Has micro-adjustment for accurat> 
widths. 
e Equipped with water tank whic 
feeds water te the slotted knife and 
te the cut. 















e Has repulsior 
range «= 4 mo 

or lowered, free from aa —— oe 
loads. 

eAutemati: 
sharpener de 
vice keep 
knife keen an 
sharp. 

e Has base wit: 
rollers and *& 


all locking devices, 
Racks having 18 per- 
forated trays 36” x 
36” or plain surface 
trays 36” deep by 4 





very easy tt 
ft, 6 ft. and 8 ft. handle. 
long, can be furnished Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 
either stationary or pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 





to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 


on casters, . : 
mounted including pure gum, sponge, ete. Cuts sqrarely— 








no rejects. 
Vow in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobber 
SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machiner> 
10 EAST 43rd ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 270 West 39th St. New York 18. N. Y 


Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WlIsconsin 17-5547 



































INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


ae ee ie a 5 ee = be. ee oe ld 





REDUCED PRICES! 


Crystex Insoluble Sulphur 

Due to improved and expanded manufacturing facilities, Stauffer can 

now offer CRYSTEX at a considerably lowered price. This makes CRYSTEX 

more practical than ever in rubbermaking processes. CRYSTEX is 99.5% 

sulphur and not less than 85% is rubber-insoluble at the usual milling 
temperatures. 





Write or Wire for Prices 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 





420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Hlinois 636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio—Apopka, Fila. North Portland, Oregon — Houston 2, Texas 
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MARKETS 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 





Natural Rubber 


The price of spot rubber on the Com- 
modity Exchange has swung in the rela- 
tively wide range of 362 points since our 
last report (March 10), high for the pe- 
riod being 23.12 cents on April 9 and low 
19.50 cents on March 11, the first day of 
the period. The 19.50-cent quotation was 
also the low for the preceding period. The 
average price of spot rubber for the month 
of March was 20.33 cents, based on 22 
trading days. 

As a glance at the closing prices for 
spot rubber on the Exchange printed on 
this page will indicate, prices have been 
moving steadily upward. The peculiar part 
of the current advance is that it has oc- 
curred without any appreciable change in 
conditions surrounding the market. Fac- 
tories are still buying cautiously, but in- 


creased activity on the part of dealers has ° 


been noticed. Some quarters are inclined 
to credit the price advance to military de- 
velopments, particularly the recent request 
of the Armed Services for greatly ex- 
panded facilities. 

Shipments from Malaya have been slow- 
ing up of late. Combined total shipments 
for February and March amounted to only 
56,129 long tons, which is a far cry from 
probable domestic consumption for the sec- 
ond quarter of the year. This indicates 
that total arrivals in April and May will 
fall short of consumer usage, which will 
probably be reflected in a sharp reduction 
of stocks on hand available to the industry. 
There is also some talk of renewed gov- 
ernment buying for stockpile purposes. 

Today’s quotations in the outside market, 
London and Singapore, follow: 


Outside Market 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 





Spot ee eee ee ee ee ee oe 29% 
fone Se ah Wai. o's 0 ak 0 nce be vue 
Ge OS er ee We 2134 
Thin Latex Crepe: 
ae Ak aha 5 va.'b's Sn one's < v0 .26 
Rig re sg agin) o's o's ada 25 
Thin Brewn Crepe, No. 2 .............. 17% 
I ee wc eae 5 173 
UN a. 5 vss cckin'es 0 cae .13 
London Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
July-September ....... pie = ee 21.04 - 21.15 
October-December .............. 20.63 - 20.73 
Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
Se SOS 19.52 - 19.62 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types) 
470 - .495 
400 - .470 
400 - .470 
450 - .520 
400 - .425 
470 - .495 
400 - .425 
— - 650 
—— - .500 
—— - .750 
—— - .320 
—— - .250 
-390 - .415 
400 - .425 
470 - .495 
370 - .470 
-750 - .850 
.520 - .620 
-750 - .850 
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Scrap Rubber 


The demand for scrap rubber has again 
hit the doldrums, with very little stock 
moving. Even the rising price of natural 
rubber has had no effect on the market. 
Inventory positions on the part of the re- 
claimers are obviously quite satisfactory at 
the moment and scrap dealers are con- 
vinced they must await depletion of such 
inventories. One or two minor adjustments 
in prices have occurred since our last re- 
port. Current quotations follow: 


(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 


Mixed passenger tires .........2..00% 
Beadless truck tires ..........0+.s008 
Mixed truck tires 
Beadless passenger tires 
No. 1 passenger peelings 
No... rele DOGHMOE. «das pecccecesss 
Red passenger tubes 
Black passenger tubes 
Mixed passenger tubes 
No. 2 truck tubes 
Red truck tubes 
mech treck. GUDOGS vie ccs cece e esc cece 
Buffings 





Reclaimed Rubber 


Although the demand for reclaim has 
relaxed somewhat in recent months, some 
reclaimers continue to operate at near- 
capacity to meet customer demand. Con- 
sumption figures reflect the situation, with 
25,885 long tons being consumed in Janu- 
ary as against 27,715 tons in January, 
1947, and 22,017 tons in February as 
against 25,484 tons a year ago. No changes 
in price have been reported. Current quo- 
tations follow: 


Tires 
Biack, Behe... . sacks os Ib. .08%@ .09% 
Black, Digester ........ Ib. '.08 @ .08% 
EU: ibs ease oa eee Ib. .09 @ .09% 
GR-S Whole Tire ...... Ib. .08%@_ .09 
Inner Tubes 
Wi oa bbs Rao) > 0 os Ib. .12%@ .13% 
EE fark os 06'0:6 CAMERA 05% Ib. .13%@ .14 
We Ska «cake ees + e's Ib. .099%24@ .10 
NE cas. 6 kc oa Rkaiek a 0 lb. .08%@ .09 
Shoe 
Unwashed (6.0 SP eke is Ib 084%@ .08% 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


Despite the spiralling raw cotton prices, 
demand for cotton tire fabrics and chafers 
has dropped to a new low, with few tend- 
ers being made in the trade. Even export 
inquiries are lacking, and most mills are 
simply marking time until demand picks 
up. An early increase in such demand is 
anticipated, especially once the ERP 
swings into full movement. No change 
has been made in the price structure. Cur- 
rent quotations follow: 


Standard, Peeler, 12/4/2............. Ib. .7600 
Standard, Peeler, 14/4/2............. Ib. .7800 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3............. Ib. .8050 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2.......... Ib. .8575 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2.......... Ib. .8775 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 16/4/3.......... Ib. .9025 
Chafers 
14.4 of, Gper eg. yard) ©... 260. e eee Ib. .7550 
ee ye! a a ere ere Ib, .7125 
11.65 oz. (per sq. yard) ............. Ib. .6850 
BF a: ST SO oko hs cee ieee Ib. .7275 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has swung in a range 
of 3.11 cents since our last report (March 
10), high for the period being -37.69 cents 
today (April 9), and low 34.58 cents on 
March 11. The average price of middling 
uplands for the month of March was 35.04 
cents based on 25 trading days. This 
compares with an average of 33.63 cents 
for the month of February. 

Cotton prices have advanced sharply 
during this period to new high levels for 
the season and for the life of the con- 
tracts. There was heavy price fixing 
against sales of cotton to both domestic 
and foreign mills. The sharp advance has 
been due to the expanding export outlook, 
a somewhat firmer gray goods market, 
and a growing scarcity of spot cotton. 

As far as could be learned in the trade 
no definite approval has been given the 
Japanese credit plan, although the Army 
is said to be pressing for its consunima- 
tion. Some cotton men have become very 
discouraged by these negotiations, yet re- 
liable authorities in Washington claim it 
is still “on the fire.” 

Officials of the State and Agriculture 
Departments say it might be possible to 
spend ERP money on foreign cotton for 
emergencies in starting the aid program, 
but final word will come in the actual ap- 
propriation bills which will specifically 
authorize or outlaw such purchases. 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow: 


Mar. 10 ,—~-—February 10-———, 
Close High Low Close 
Te Sa ees 32.88 36.21 35.59 36.16 
October ..... 29.66 32.72 32.50 32.72 
December 31.95 31.77 31.95 








Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 





FROM MARCH 11 TO APRIL 9 

















Mar. 

Date Spot May July Sept. Dec. Sales 
11 19.50 19.10 18.45 18,05 17.60 34 
12 19.62 19.25 18.60 18.10 17.70 74 
13 an ee RC la — 
14 ais tai IE a ane 
15 20.00 19.58 19.00 18.68 18.15 173 
16 19.75 19.45 18.95 18.35 18.25 30 
17 19.88 19.46 19.04 18.65 18.45 102 
18 20.37 20.05 19.75 19.40 19.10 296 
19 20.37 20.00 19.50 19.20 19.05 135 
? “nani lo St sipeiitinchnegs jected pone S 
ar ee ee 
22 20.62 20.40 20.10 19.90 19.75 89 
23 20.88 20.60 20.20 20.00 19.90 139 
24 20.75 20.33 20.00 19.70 19.70 99 
25 21.00 20.52 20.20 19.90 19.80 41 
26 —  -»-———— —S$S—— 
27 - ———- a 
28 -—— —S  — ——- — ——- 
29 21.75 20.99 20.60 20.39 20.10 140 
30 21.62 21.35 21.00 20.60 20.50 161 
31 21.82 21.35 21.00 20.75 20.60 256 

April 

1 22.00 21.40 20.95 20.60 20.55 116 
2 21.50 21.75 21.15 20.77 20.65 181 
3 his > SME tien ite, catenin 
4 a sic eiiaiiemien inane cael oo 
5 22.00 21.50 20.65 20.50 20.20 124 
6 22.62 21.95 21.00 20.70 20.60 198 
7 22.82 . 21.90 20.95 20.50 20.35 41 
8 22.82 22.00 20.95 20.55 20.55 74 
9 23.12 22.20 21.10 20.65 20.40 223 
10 —_  -_——- —— 

11 - —_- -_- —_ -—_— 
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CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 


261 BROADWAY - - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 

RUBBER PLANT 
. 4 

Fig. 17. Welded pm 


© All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment fee pee iggy ig th rr oy 


: st ; | BIGGS Vulcanize Standard 
c rs are 
© Com Pl Design and Layout: also Special Ma 

anny boclinged pe enti arg | Equipment in the Rubber Industry 


* Specialists in Latex Equipment. |.  Biggs-built vulcanizers and “grange have 

Lehortary always had a prominent place in the development 

; <a ieee and re nosed ee of the dliess tad. For over 47 years Biggs 

| has furnished single-shell and jacketed vulcanizers 

; ar a oo oe ee nen ar Hae | both vertical and horizontal, as well as many dif- 

ferent types of devulcanizers. Biggs modern all- 

| welded units with quick-opening doors are avail- 

Cable Address Telephone | able in all sizes for various working pressures— 
WOrth 2-1650 | with many special features. 

| Ask for our Bulletin No, 45-A 





cketed, staybolt-less, horizontal vul- 
r. All sizes; various working 








“Contimac” New York 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO. 33 Boulevard des Bastignolles, Paris 8, | 
France. Andre Berjonneau, Manager 


ROGER WILSON & CoO., LTD. Speaking Tile Walk, Birmingham 15, England 











1007-A BANK ST, * AKRON 5, OHIO, U, S. A. 


PROVEN... BY COUNTLESS NEW USERS 


COULTER 
RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 


NEW Proven features for continuous volumetric con- 
trol and stripping for HEELS-SOLES-TAPS and other 
molded products. 




















Here is the Rubber Cut- 
ting Machine that will cut 
with or across the stock 
grain, either singular or 
in multiples—from a strip 
of stock direct from the 
warming mill. 














MODEL A-1 WRITE FOR FULL 


PARTICULARS 









Production Machines 
Since 1896 














MODEL A-2 MODEL A-3 


eModel cross 
cuttin’ te HEELS 
of sock 5 For MultiPa stock The James CO U LTE PP Machine Ca. 
wt 
and T 


BRIDGEPORT ° CONNECTICUT ° U.S 8. 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES 


Of Rubber Chemicals and sineiticnnnscaied ingredieste 





ACCELERATORS 

| RE PLS Pe Oe PEPE Ib. 
PY ee Ee rere ere Ib. 
RES OPIS Oar. Ib. 
BOS whe avssuscenecensees Ib. 
DTT esa ee sha tg anons ophies Ib. 
AOE invites 04090060008 Ib 


Accelerator No. 8 wore? Ib. 


Accelerator No. 4 


Accelerator No. 89 (divd.). ib; 
Accelerator No. 122 (divd.)Ib. 


Accelerator No. 552 (dlvd.) tb. 
Accelerator No. 808 (divd.) lb. 
Accelerator No, 833 (divd. = 
Acrin (dlvd.) 


DE ci thE ve pees ene ih 
P| PT ay Se pee oe Ib. 
OS RES PRE SE” a Ib. 
MND Da. ok oia's 6.5 2 DAs6 a 05.0.6 Ib, 
Pah sh 5 ss wil sve RRS Me's Ib. 
ise oa's dhe Su Cute o Ib. 
Ce ERE Pe OF Pee ore Ib. 
pS See Ib. 
Sy aes s bt eo ev awese Ib. 
PEEP A dks cos bb Via Ib. 
8 Se Re i a Ib. 
RE iba Vee. ap 00 es 6 4 


Dibenzo G-M-F 


Diorthotolylguanidine (dlvd. i. < 


Diphenylguanidine (dlvd.) . 


EN titan Belews son's tbe 
DN. SWiee ss bGhen ss Ib. 
OSES SF IFAC OTT Ib. 
Ee 9 SY, a a Ib. 
ME UO i os a css van Ib. 
Formaniline (dlvd.) ...... Ib. 
EE CTS Wie CEO ses a ak oe Ib. 
SEOTOE TPIS Sess ceceve Ib. 
ne oe Ib. 
Hepteen ...... Gia oom Be Ib. 

DD: 5's «bpd be hneb 0s 6's Ib. 
Rr a Ib. 
Mercaptobenzothiazole eee 
Mercaptobenzothiazyl 

eS eer ae Ib. 
WOORAGO. iiks 6 ives s ces Ib. 
Oe ee ae Ib. 
ME oe ee eey ck a's bcs bos Ib. 
BNE PEON fc cece ccc ses Ib. 
Ue bcs eas o <r e's. Ib. 
ee COD 55% seb eseeet Ib. 
Sas a kend a's ven cde dbs Ib. 

DAE Secu ki seokues Ib. 
CIE hitch 5 0% orp 04 4mm Ib. 
WEE aka Ga bos b> cba s Ke Ib. 

PIO es 6V 5 ae Ne he FE TH Ib. 
Phenex (tons) Ib. 
BE v4 tis 6 5486 hd 010 HO Ib. 
ED nd 5060608 4hb.54 5) Ib. 
R-2 Crystals Moghada eee hee Ib. 
ME iu Ges +t 4.4e 6 . Ib. 
MM Sa 64% 5 a5 niga Ib. 
ia arn a aie Wiis digs te Ib. 
EG 6 oe oy <a ewalsug Ib. 
Me Rd) theo Nees cies es Ib. 
Si ME aks cs ewiceins sé ose Ib. 
Gy ek io gk 04's Ran MORO Ib. 
ea tbs cb i cece ees Ib. 
NN shady en cescws Ib. 
OS SIKU A ay Ib. 
Selenac (Ethyl, apathy). «Ib. 
I ieee sas 6.608% Ib. 
SPDX-G (tons) .......... Ab. 
NE in inns ble weeds Ib. 
Tepidone (divd.) ......... Ib. 
ere, sve By EE Pan m3 
Thiocsrbenitide (divd.) ....Ib. 
EY 2s. £4 05 GAs Cha Wide 0d , Ib. 
Thionex (dlvd.) ....... Ib. 
5 OE EES ae re Ib. 
NS BEERS FE aa . tb. 
Thiuram E (and M) 

eer ae Ib. 

Lg omy Eo 8 gE ep aan oe - 
Triskensigeantdine (ave) Ib. 
taro (Ethyl, Methyl)... .Ib. 
ME cde eens vat sis oad Ib. 

EE ee ee = 

ES UE ceo We sbecease > 
Vuleanex Oe > 
rox ‘(diva as deb ew Oa Ib, 

( gt bey eee ean Ib. 

BR Ng hawt ah nn sake en Ib. 
Zenite Special ........... > 
Zimate : * Ethyl).. 
Zimate, Methyl .......... 
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quantity variations. 
Abbreviations: bbls., 


carlot; 


ponified ; 





been furnished us. 


rubber industry. 





barrels; 
carlot; cyl., cylinder; dlvd., deliv- 
ered; dms., drums; l.c.1., less than 
M.B., masterbatch; min., 
minimum; ref., refined; sap., sa- 
sp., special; 
thetic; t.c., tank cars. 


syn., 


Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works. 
Range of prices indicates grade or 


cL, 


syn- 


—The arrangement of this section 
follows closely the Chemical Sec- 
tion of the 1947 RUBBER RED 
BOOK to which readers are re- 
ferred to determine the classifica- 
tion of any material or brand name. 
—Although suppliers of every ma- 
terial were contacted for price in- 
formation, only those materials are 
listed for which quotations have 
The quotations 
are not guaranteed and prospective 
purchasers should contact suppliers 
for confirmation before placing or- 
ders. Suppliers are requested to 
send us regularly current prices on 
all of their materials used in the 


—All requests for information or 
listings should be sent to Market 
Editor, RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








ACTIVATORS 


Blue Lead, Sublimed(dlvd.) ib. 
Fish Ber 


cid 
Hydetol Acid (dlvd.).. 
Hyfac 52 (divd.)....... Ib. 
Neo-Fat H.F.O. (dlvd.)..1b 
Stearex Beads (divd.)...lb 
Lime, Hydrated 


Arrow WOE: iis cake OOS ton 
EER ESE BOE ton 
Litharge 
eS er Ib. 
Wie (GIWG.) ©. ckscicas Ib. 
Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 
General Magnesite ...... Ib. 
Michigan No. 15........ Ib. 
POTIONS, bio k's i's chink Ib. 
Magnesium Oxide, Light 
Baker’s (Neoprene 
ON eR Tre 
General Magnesite (Neo- 
prene Grade) ........ Ib. 


General ene No. 


ao POUMINE son aee cease 
Vi See a oars oc ss se ewwen 
— BBO. aeeie e 4 
Witeo Extra Light ...... Ib. 

Oleic Acid 

Elaine O-18 (dlivd.)..... Ib. 
L.CPe Red Obl. sides. Ib. 
Red Oil a 24 spent) 

ee. Tiakvaeeweeks Ib. 


Palm Oil Fatty Acid (c.].) Ib. 
Potassium Oleate (drums) .Ib. 
Red Lead 
No. 2 RM (dlvd.)...... Ib. 
Sodium Laurate (drums). .Ib. 
Sodium Oleate—Powder 
(drums) 
Paste (drums) 
Sodium nore 


eee ee eeeenee 


(dru 
USP yg A (drums). . 
Stearic oat, Single ao ig 
S-34 . (diwd.) so 04 iene aks Ib. 
Stearex B (dlvd.)......Ib. 


H ydrogenated, Fatty 


15%- .15% 
28% - .32% 
> eee 
33 + dM 
28 + .29% 
16.00 ~- 19.50 
16.00 ~- 19.50 
166 - .176 
-166 - .176 
05% - .08 
05 - ,05% 
05 - .06% 
—— + .28 
— - .28 
— - 175 
— - .22 
— .28 
—  - .22% 
25 .28 
25 27 
24% - 26% 
25% - 27% 
30% 32% 
—— - 11 
— - .29% 
ABE. - 391 
——- s 19 
— -. .35 
— - .20 
— - 35 
— - 37 
32% - 33% 
31% - .32% 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 


Stearic Acid, Double Pressed 
Alba ( vd.) Ib. 





SOA Cdlvd.) 6 cc. feed Ib. 
oN 8 eS ee Ib. 
Stearic Acid, Other 
Neo-Fat 1-60 (divd.)....1Ib. 
Neo-Fat 1-65 (divd.)....Ib. 
BS eee Pek ee cwt 
White Lead Carbonate 
LD is 6 Week 6 one bak 4 
Zinc Laurate (c.1.)........ Ib. 
NED op 5 et 02460» 000m Ib. 
Zine Stearate .......cccees Ib. 
PE 045 es ee as Ib. 
Unclassified Activators 
Be? oh err Ib. 
RENE Es sites COs AS Ib. 
a FO SO ok 5c sen aaa > 
sack (divd.) Ib. 
SO ee ere .Ib. 
Deas d ackas > -lb. 
jog PE ORE SS Ib. 
Dibutylamine No. 117 
“(PS a ares Ib. 
Palmalene (drums) ..:.... Ib. 
Dutch Boy Normasal...... Ib. 
WORGG SENG) se cocs 60 és Ib. 
Ridacto (drums) ......... Ib. 
Snodotte (dlvd.) ........ “ 


SOAC (min. 10 dms.). 


Triamylamine No. 180 (ict, 


drums) 


ee 


ANTI-COAGULANTS 


Anhydrous gig (1.c.1.) Ib. 
Ivd.)... .1b. 


National (cyl., 
Aqua pa us cL, 
M.B.M. (l.c.1.) 


ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 


Aero Anti Foam H....... Ib, 
OE. ss wath Ghd bacny lb. 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Reerite Alva ....6 cvecees Ib. 
WG boc pees 0a. cee Ib. 
BO edt cover enue Ib. 
2 Serre Ib. 
POWGES. 64 o's és Sgeames Ib. 
OE. cies 00-0 tus baasanel Ib. 
Berge eee Ib. 
WORMOG tate at ieeteseun > 
Wreee 6 cas pakaacee b. 
in sealion C Cen ts kecen ib. 
POE... . cakes cccdswen Ib. 
MPSROS ois ks Kexokons pace Ib. 
Benzoquinone ............ Ib. 
Betanox Special .......... Ib. 
Meech. i Cds 64> cae Ib. 
OWES *,.. + avwasghacsen Ib. 
Fe Ty 3 RE Ib. 
CRECRC TON 5. kgs o's cid bE Ib. 
Chlorcarvacrol =. ......0+:- Ib. 
SS . ee eee Ib. 
pe ee ee eee Ib. 
Gallic Acid, Tech......... Ib. 
USP Of RE @ a. ceveves Ib. 
Hydroquinone ........... Ib. 
ee nerenaanynee 
ON 565 a reas sbeee : 
Neozone apne (dlvd.) . .Ib. 
Pe COMBS vn eek Ree Pe 
igi GO Say RRR ge peace te Ib. 
BP CORO eenido's.d 5a bak Ib. 
RUNOR ad Bea's 5 00s A iw Xs Ib. 
Parazone (divd. eee Ib. 
Ses Sree Ee Ib. 
POCO. ik cae cxcveet’ > 
Permalux (dlvd.) ........ 
Pyrogallic Acid, Resublimed. ib 
USP Crystals SREB i b. 
Resorcin, Tech. (divd.)....Ib. 
ee ae eee eer e: Ib. 
PPE Gt anne vi OW bee oR ORS tb. 
en, Dee Ie Ib. 
ee SCE Ee Ib. 
SO) ee ee res Ib. 
Solux CUE eres oes >> Ib. 
Stabilite (tons) .......... Ib, 
SN esis ors ban Ib. 
Es AUD eae ewe we 0599 Ib. 
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LITTLEJOHN & CO., Ine. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
LATEX 


¥ 


Balata—Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 


All Grades of 


Brazilian and Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials ~ 








| WALLACE 


























CARBON 
FILLER 
OXIDE 


Exclusively for 


THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


M. E. WALLACE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE & LABORATORY 


SUNBURY, PENNA. 





























iy HERMANN WEBER & CO., Inc. 
Hu 76 BEAVER STREET 
NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
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MARBON ‘‘S” ano “S-1” 
Synthetic Resins 


USE WITH SYNTHETIC RUBBERS 
For NON-MARKING SOLES 
HEELS and TOPLIFTS 


TO OBTAIN: 


% EXCELLENT ABRASION 
RESISTANCE 


* SUPERIOR TEAR 
RESISTANCE 


% HARDNESS and STIFFNESS 


For Details and Samples 
Write or Wire 





MARBON CORP., GARY, IND. 


























ANTI-OXIDANTS (Cont'd) Blue White—Zinc Oxide (Fresh Process) 


Tennic fecid, Tech Spey 99. oe Blue GD, Dispersed (divd.)Ip. —m « £95 AZO-ZZZ 66 Ib. .1325 - .1350 
Thermefes (divd.) 22222: Ib. 1.48 - 1.50 Paste (Geb) vac eacs ns ia Eagle Green Seal.......... Ib. 11275 - .1300 
A (dlvd.) 2. ..000 00. eg ae Blue N-(divd.)..---. mt 94%, Eagle Red Seal........... . ae 
Geta et 1 88 Milo Ble Tea incest —— : 2804 Bale White Seals .0-1.i "i “ig25- 11350 

WADE 5 Vince ds Sie Sob ected Ib a Monastral Fast: Blue Cr i das BER A hee: "au tee Pp 221 ib is ‘ 1290 

oneal ome White Seal 2232522020 gas 11350 
PCD: % a c on 

ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS Ramapo repented ds es ib; 3.40 ‘ 248 “2 a SRR Ie ib; “1100 j 1128 

PRE Re cee pags a Rubber Blue X-1999. 2... Gee ae Black Label ........:.cIb. 1100 - -1125 

Retarder Ww Py Caldas ib : eo a SRS. Gea lb. 1.40 - 4,00 _Red Lae o's chase aedee se Ib. .1100 - .1125 

Salicylic Acid, Tech, waht * ave = ain oO ty Se Ib. a : ae sr ie Oks oh ecto seuss Ib. .1425 -  .1450 

i m c ate -6 = ore . . e . - 
ailing et mm Bo Victoria Blue BP-262-D...Ib. 2.25- - 2.30 White—Zine Sulfide 
Brown Cryptone ZS-800 ........ Ms. 2180 ~ OSI 

ANTISEPTICS AN Brown Iron Oxide........ — 

ae D GERMICIDES Lin tem 10 Yellow 

oe dehyde (barrels) ..lb. —— - .062 bags). cde eevee 1 + Anchor Brand Pure Iron 

1 steeeevenenes tb. 33 : 2.50 ioe jis Pe EEL « wt. 8.25 - 8.50 

ORE HESS come “Se : moli ellow s ae BS 

one oe — Hydroxy f - Filo (Green D-700 (and Scream yenew RS: ib, —— - | 27 

ES (i OS). 2 eee es - rome Yellow 12310.....lb. —— - . 
peadex 700 Pe MES. I ee - EO Green LIF cas Oxide Ib. 30 Ferrox .....: i Ee ee oa 4,501 <° 850 
Nuodex Zin by Sy Bing ih 3 1a 5 EE "cewt. 31.50 - 38.50 Meee Yellow (50 be. ae . 
inc 8 (dms.) “ ca Green Chromium Oxide, r . Ro Ah ap ty Py oe eee pt 0825 -. 0650 

an ae Hepes ewes ee ens i—- = 19% ure, Hydrated ....cwt. 75.00 - 85.0 ubber Yellow X-1940....Ib. —~~ - 1.60 

Po sed resol ae ty se ee) Green, FD, D Dispersed ‘ ‘ at ag Bate betes - ob. 1.20 - 2 
Params) go aesess ees bh — - 21 Montara Fast Gree GSB, Og SOD cigs oR - 

Vertis ON ae Tienes 0, sp OEE Dispersed (dlvd.) y eee 3.20 Oximony Iron Oxide...... ib. —  - 06% 

i WW hes Te Coe ke Es his % 208 GSD Paste (divd.)..... ke ee ct Vansul b pera MB RS 1.00 
Permansa Green CP-594. fe “ORS . 1.35 Yellow G I (divd a ceoccevcce lb. —— = 395 
AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) wa 7 peoaen ay ate ges ee 
Arolene 1980 (c.l.)....... bh, —— 10 Rubber Gre od 2405 eee ee ee 
ce, Subp seeeimalaety es ; ubber Green X-1292.....1b. —— - 
2553 (c.l., dms.). _ ent 25 Stan-Tone Green . +e ib 2 ee 3'30 

nae ie... tb ay Utility Green ............1b. —— - _.30 tere 9 pana 

fae “ey Vansul Green M.B........ me ae Agchem SA-19 Ib, —— 30 

Curodex 19°17 ..22°22 052! 5. Kone 4.75 pene), Wr ih —— - .70 
BB veeeeeeeeeeeee ccc, ee 5.75 Mereon Aquasol-AR 96% ........1b. —— - .14% 

pre pei ese tc ee sees es | gg? aaa 6.75 Stan-Tone Maroon ....... lb. 2.50 2.55 naan .y ay peer Te. i eee Se 

Masking Perfume... .lb. —— 1.35 Vansul Maroon M.B....... Ib. 2.45 2.60 Darvan No. 1 (and No. 2).Ib. 30 - * .40 
UND. GB <> > eos ov. a 1:00 a Dexad 11 (21, 25) Ib. 07 + 38 
Depdorent 6 es SR aaa cB 2.00 - 2°40 Orange — eee wee : Age ; : ; j 3 : ‘Ib. manger "32 
UN} NGA Rae . 2.50 2.90 Molybdate @r sed ispersaid eee ee oe Ib. 1.25 - 1,35 
Ne 1, See ee Ib. 1.85 2.15 ier tae ee WME Lidl. dhaxndsnnes Ib. 103% - .09% 
enema Si. el By sckne 3.95 FD, Dispersed (divd.)..1b. s— - 2.75 HornKem No. 1.......+-- gal ——_—-_~=1.60 
Go ftteeeesiveewenrce ens > —— 7.50 wana Orange X-2065....1b. —— - 2.60 oh sg TOT ore eal. —_——- + 
Pees SOR ee OE Tee _— 4 Stan- yf Geb ees aivkve ee hRe . 
Newtrtenin Delia’ <120°'0cIy — 2 2'%o cme Soe “MI IR, co ethan Mae BK. 
Pagador AU S.20000000.1IR 209: 250 Red Ramet B02 000000000 ae: 8 
phych |i, Ge per iat nila eee 100 aR ica Wiacwsasesirboaiaia aso POTN Seed 
x nage . Cadmium Red ..........-% : 
Corttsrsteneeenneaeees Ib. 2.75 3.25 Cadmolith Hed’ (big) ili 110 > 1°38 ae  cecggiee 
atl Be 24 i 5 i » . eeeeresereeesreeses acento ° . 2 

A ooo ae as - 2s oe Graphic Red (dlvd.)...-.. b —— - 75 SME vistctsss 0 Ib. 1687 - 2187 
erfume Oil Bouguei Indian Red, Pure... . cwt. 10.00 - 10.25 OUR ois eon es ee Ib. .12%- .17% 
wav gttlla Me eee eens. ih 240 - 2.75 cre has te a : ,,  Triethanolamine (drums) 
eee ee ee Oxi ries “Ode oD tb. 1050-1075 MR: na cadionnes Ib. .21%- .22% 

ape Uperrreerneeaes Ib 500 . 550 Red pny Ooide. nt i. EOF ._— 09 Triton R-100 ....2.--.-> Ih .18% =~. 25 

Raber Re dims.) °20°°Stb. 110 > 2.40 Ret eS Se - 10.75 Wad TE 55>. cxcorpene & —~ - 2 
12 r ee eens ao ESS PBD Dinserbad ‘(divd.). $ A re aaa 1, = Zinsper ot eee oes ee lb —— * mf 

Russian Leather 7.2022." —— : Xi0 SBD Witverasd tdied ‘> ie 

NG a crite Ib. 3.00 - 3.05 Rutanox Red CP-762 ee oe. er 

(GO): occas vah sis: ee ete tlc mae 

BLOWING AGENTS Rubber Red CP.339 (divd. i. a 105 pri Polymer No. 780. . = 

~ het Oe eran eae: + Reaee” r — : 

Ammoniem Bicarbonate Rubber Red RT-425....... ib ieee 3 D-92 (and D-93) (dms.)..lb. ——~ -  -3f 

> te onemaegil i aged ae Rebbe bod Klaas aber ei Extender 600 .......+-++- - .208 
Blowing y MAES SSE ay gir ele diala <- 4 Solfast Red CP-663 (dlvd. it eae Multi-Plast MV 60 Emul. ‘al ee ae 
Sodium Bicarbonate, U. SP ae CP-787 (divd.) ........ gh aS Ne PR-162 Latex (dms.)....gal. 1.00 1.60 
CO ate "anc aaa bet ee 24 8s Stan-Tone Red .......... Ib. 1.10 1.55 Synprolac ...-.---+++e+res 4 gehivhe + 

Sponge Paste ............ Retin, 5 hae Vansul Red M.B.........1b. 1.00 1:90 Syeprowax i «+--+ se 2+ ses De ae 

cel Get) eS a a + Watchung Red .......... Shee ecceeae 1.90 pi ee tee Ib. .32 
2. yet i tue 100 ! 
OM Say Kia x anna ses ton 73.00 White—Lithopone 
essen pence eat Pe ears Ib. 06% - 065% EARNS Cieart em wcemgessiatidl 
CE whe cs cae ee NS Beret i 

BONDING AGENTS Cryptone No. 19.......... ib aK - y rts A Carbonite sete eee eeeees ih 2 os: 38 

ae. <  . . ne ake ES ) capers. Ne tes ree oleae Ee ee eee ae Cobar we lb. .093% - .90 

ieerake Resin No. 4162. .1b. —— 1.50 Permalith ata ae ib oe ‘ pets FF inwonandl Hy drat | eee ek ib Be : et 
EE earaaehapebenpens aE 2.75 Ponolith sh See Nes, «Aluminum Silicate 

Reanit st pera a ae 3.85 Reeth 56.03 ss see es Ib, .055 - .0578 Sone OER cc ton 7a - 55.00 
ve gg ae ee aie ae ; » farter MO. havanee: ton 20. - 30.00 

Ty. Ply O tand pe est Pro oo = a Pigments —— Carbonate (l.c.l.)..ton 77.00 - 85.00 

es BYOK 2... ev cecseunease- Ib. .17% - .20% a : 
MM Ss iba cdees ses Sen Ib. .06% - Y 0, 1 Floated, White. .ton 33.10 -- 44.55 
pitta aiene 1 RE a Ba bh 988. “tee No, 2-Flosted, Un- 

; ots Titanox A~all grades stat ae nae’ h 1 ...ton 31.10 - 41.95 
cetic ch — 56% (bbl. ) t. “oc! fee Oe a WER Be ele iol Ib. 173 ? 18 0. arytes ea Soe ton :. % 18.37 

_acial—99%4 % ates os: | ies B-30, (dlvd.) «0... +. Ib. 107. - 07% WORM Bio =. seks bexes St ee 
aK eee COE) ice aay 86M PREY Volcay is .cc ton —— = 11.0 

3 ee ae , a. a Vv b erie perme Niaes 72.50 120. 
eo 12%- 15 RCHT Giwd) on! iD 48 | cov Blane Fixe ......-..0+-0 ton 72.50  -120.00 

ON ene a petal ae ae ye Per Oe Ve ee Ib. 1614 = aoe Calcium Carbonate 
Zine Nitrate, Me kas faa Be} SES Seen (Sl) 4 tele = 2 ae 
wes ne Oxide (American Process) Bt Whe Ne 2 cise oe 700 

AZO-ZZZ 11 Star AA .oceeees —_— . 

COLORING AGENTS 44, 55) hae bid 7” ee 4908 1125 nen . sdesh:exeue pe 40.00 - 50:00 
Sesh Bangle oo. ss ssninscen Ge Ib. .1100 - —.1125 Camelwite .....-++.+++ oe ar + aoe 
Horse Head Special. ..... Ib, 1100 - 21125" > ~~ BalidenGb): «oo. ..->s fon. -——- ..- 33.00 

Carbon Black-—See Reinforcing Agents oN k, Red vsrseereeesees Ib. 11100 - .1125 Lesamite ie) teeeeees ton —— - 27.50 

Aquablak B (also M, R)..Ib. 9 PORE nen ee eens Ib. 0925 - .0975 Lim-Cal (cl.) ..----+- a Sere + 12S 
sD rag ire et it 078 - = 0g34 —St,_Joe Black Label....... Ib, .1100 - —.1125 Millical ci) veeeeeees ton —— - 25.00 

ine ai TS Reheat: R33 - Green Label ........... Ib. 11100 - = .1125 Multifex .....+--++++++ ae 100.08 
apiece Black ron Oxide ; Red Label .......-0005 Ib, .1100 - = .1125 gare ABBE << ton 15.00 - 18.50 

gov ape ib. .0975 - uspenso (c.l.) ....-+.- ton ——_ - 22.00 

Mian Black Te 7 .1000 White—Zine Oxide (Dispersed) Syeneaons Sj <4 o4eam ton ——__- “te 

» ble ines fe npegeas ine 09 § : : : itcar cl.) ......ton ——  -105.00 
5 10.00 Dispersed Zinc Oxide...... Ib. -—— - «13 R-12 Col.) cvsvcccese ton 40.00 - 60.00 
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avaddble — 
Armour's 332 stock points mean Now, as then, ready to offer 


fast, dependable service dependable service on your 


U. Ss. P. eee A chemically-pure, 
water-white glycerine, meeting 


all requirements of the U. S. 
Pharmacopoeia ... for use in 
foods, pharmaceuticals, cosmet- 
Pv = any yoayees es 
ighest quality. Specific grav- 
iy, 1249=25° C/25°C. fT} REQUIREMENTS 
HIGH GRAVITY...A pale yellow 
industrial glycerine. Specific 4 


WVCER 


gravity, 1.262—15.5° C./15.5°C. 


DYNAMITE ... Made especially 
for the explosives trade. Specific 


a B Al RD RUBBER 
AND AND TRADING COMPANY 


C0 M 4 ANY 233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


1355 W. 31st St., Chicago 9, Illinois WOrth 4-1460 
































CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: 






@ Safety Feature: Knife Can Be Stopped and Reversed 
At Any Point in Its Cycle 


@ Cuts Various Shaped Bales of Smoked Sheets, Crepes, 
Balatas, Paras, etc. 

®@ Opening Under Knife Is 30” Wide by 20” high* 

@ No Water or Other Cutting Lubricant Necessary 

Special Feed and Take-Off Conveyors, Mechanical or Hy- 

draulic, Can Be Supplied in Place of Manually Operated 

Feed Device Shown. 


Front View 






Rear View: 


shows manually oper- 
ated stock feeding 
device as well as 
operating controls. 





WRITE FOR 
FULL PARTICULARS 


Rigid Construction — Trouble Free Operation 


Our Engineering and Shop Facilities Are Available 
for Consultation and Development Service 


__fFINEN 
BR BW a t-14 ante -t-ee: Rp, Lombard Smit 





*4 KBWX has opening of 45” wide by 36” high 





Jees 


261 Broad 


TOOL 179 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
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FILLERS (Cont'd) 
Calcium Silicate 











oes ee oe ee Ae. Coe € 6 ee 


se 


@ ¢ 6S oe eee 6 


8 


ORM ecbb ewes 44's ton 110.00 
Calcium Sulfate, Anhydrous 
Snow White Filler..... ton —— 
Calcium Sulfate, Hydrous 
Crysta-Cal (c.1.) ...... ton —— 
Terra Alba No. 1...... - 12.00 
Chalk Whiting (Lel.).. .0150 
Recco Paris Whiting. .. + a —— 
y 
ES Berra ton 
Aluminum Flake ...... ton 16.50 
A.S.P. No. 1 (c.1.).....ton 
SS 7S & Pe ton —— 
MAES occ ss cake t ton —— 
Catalpo (c.l.) ......+:: ton —— 
ee EF OEE RE Oe ton —— 
NN ROE cg 6 pu Sys. 2 ton —— 
i ie ee eae ton -—— 
See CRN eed ss. 2 ton —— 
Hydratex R .......... ton 28.00 
Kaolloid Clay (c.l.)....ton —— 
Markham (cL) oa iga ae ton —— 
McNamee (c. > "at eee ton —— 
Speman €61.) oc cccseee ton —— 
IR ies cc t-0 dare bs .ton 12.50 
NES 3 a ener ton —— 
US Gee ton —— 
ix obo ah ac is analoa ..+-.ton 13.00 
White <seei h aie + big ace 6 ton 19,50 
ONE TG) Bi ves cme ton —— 
Witco No. 1 (c.1.)..... ton 13.00 
SS OR ere ton 13.00 
Diatomaceous Earth ..... ton 30.00 
Kaylorite (c.l.) ........ ton —— 
Dolomite (c.l.) .......... ton 11.00 
Flock 
AE OFS wha begat b .08% 
Filfloc F 40-9000...... lb, —— 
Filfloc F 6000........ lb, —— 
Rayon, bleached or dyed.lb. 85 
myon, grey ..........+. lb, —— 
Solka-Floc (1.c.l.) ...... Ib. 08 
Wool, bleached or dyed.. =. Se 
Glue, Bone ae ie 16% - 
CIES 395 ik as akc vee bcd +3 .05 
Greund Glass (l.c.1.).. Ib. 04 
Leather, Shredded ....... “Ib. 05 
a Cee Rebs. «ces «0.0K i ee 
SG GOES SEER lb. —— 
Limestone, Pulverized ....ton 3.25 
Micro Velva .......... ton 30.00 
Velvet Filler, Regular. .ton 16.00 
"Glesrcarh Carbonate ....ib. .08 
rr lb, .10% 
es US REEL PEE Ib. .08 
secnieaen, SU a a 5 ss 8a Ib. 05 
Magnesium Silicate ...... ton 18.00 
ee ROE Fn «ton 22.50 
ee eee ae ton 17,00 
Blue Star Talc........ ton —— 
ee ES eS ton 24.50 
Sierra White .......... ton 20.75 
WE 5c Waa Ss oe haa Ib 01% 
Posen SEMIS shes te se Ib.  .07 
Micro-Mica_ ........... Ib. .06% 
Mineralite (c.l.) ...... ton 30.00 
Silversheen .......... Ib 06% 
Triple A Mica (c.l.)...ton —— 
be «? en Biotite 
RSS A 05% 
Wet. ‘Greaaa Mica 
SS CO Ib. .0634 
Mineral Black 
Keystone 126 .......... ton —— 
i ee 
Wal fa ee Tee ton ——— 
CMO We odds ame ton —— 
GOR sss s Keterpeestacccs ton 16.00 
Bee Bee as s eke ods on —— 
Slate, Powdered (1.c.1.)....ton 15,00 
Talc, Domestic .......... ton 9.00 
Walnut Shell Flour...... ton 38.00 
Whiting, Commercial ....ton 8.00 
Cameline BGAS) i vv-00e os ton 8.50 
BOE svacdoceds ton —— 
Keystone (c.l.) ........ ton —— 
Rambo No. 1 White....ton —— 
Snowflake (c.l.) ....... ton —— 
RCE Ree ton —— 
York Wiite (c.1.). .ton 
Wood Flour ............ ton 20.00 


FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 


Beaco Finishes .......... gal. 1.05 
pO LS eee eee gal, 
Shellac, Orange Gum..... Ib. .60 
VOMWOE ccc evstnsesvsss gal, 1.25 
FLAME RETARDANTS 
Chlorinated Paraffin ..... Ib. .10 
EN TY BS Pe ee Ib. .24 
Zinc Borate 3167......... — ..12 
SR ahs as a4 sg 6 Ib 71 
pene MOLD 
tA Gia a unas 3.15 
Aquares x BBX Cone. (divd. Ip — 
~~) SOS eee 
MDL Paste (divd.)..... lb —— 
Borax, Granular (l.c.l.)...ton 70.00 
Colite Concentrate (dms.).gal. —— 
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LUBRICANTS, MOLD (Cont'd) 


Concentrex: .......¢. coe © 
EO ae egy Fe Ib. 
DOULA oi. cs xk es Ota? Ib. 
Erlen Mold Lubricant... .gal 
Glycerized Lubricant . gal. 
Givdae | cuss ar Ht ac dD 
Bakobace ...6.ss es ccelees Ib. 
Latex-Lube (dlvd.) ...... Ib. 
— ui-Lube (dlvd.) ....... Ib. 
REE ree es Se REE Ib. 
Migralube PEO HE Ib. 
SE See ree ae “S 
a a | No. 2. 1. 2ishws gal. 
2 o 64 bee Re * gal. 
No. gh oeeses sR. gal. 
Mold APE TES No. 72 
Cee iipcnes ss Ge ee gal. 
Mold-BuUek *: 000 4.s's cde tah k- = 
Orvus WA Paste (dms.).. 
6 Ee ome Ap Bie: 
Sp wre Flakes (dlvd.). 
Powder (dlvd.) ........ - 
Rubber-Flo ...0s s0.0 dvctes gal 
MMT ATO © 553 46 64 ee ta gal, 
Rusco Mold Paste........ Ib. 
Sericite (Lc.l.) ......... ton 
PROTMIONUDE os sco he tao Ib. 
Ulco Mold Soap.......... = 
Werkrite Flakes (divd.). 
Powder (dlvd.) ........ 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 


Lithium Stearate ........ b. 
Propylene Stearate Gree). 
Rubberol Ib. 


| 


| 
| 
nil > 


_ 
w 
oO 


Thal TT: 


oe ar 
iy | Rid 
pal ou 
~s _ 


24% - 


in 


| 


n 
ae 
-|o 
aio 


22%, - 


‘23% - 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE 


Barium Stearate’......... lb. 
—e CRPOEE © sin is Ib, 
dik» 0:6 #6 goin 64s ee gal. 
Pelion Glycol ...... Ib. 
Menmenel A . os sice'cs co eos Ib 
DORRTON: As dns vs os cae Ib. 
Zinc Stearate ..........+- Ib. 
MOLD CLEANERS 
Actusol (dlvd.) ......... gal. 
Metso 99 .vsisccccnvans cwt 
Ceramulest 6.050 004s tes cwt 
Rabber-Sol  .... .6s te cadss gal. 
Cent See ee ee kes es ton 
Sodium Silicate ........ wt. 
Sprex A.C. (dilvd.) ...... Ib. 
PEPTIZING AGENTS 
Pentine?: P-4e 2. cis ike ess Ib. 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 


AA Téemiaa) |. vise idsscas Ib. 
pi . eee ee eee Ib. 
Adipol BCA (dms.)......Ib. 
Amalgamator Z-4 ........ Ib. 
American Pine Tar...... gal. 
SP rae see ee eign. Ib. 
ee oki bea De Cea cated Ib. 
tenet rsadeaee cadives Ib. 
Bayoi aD. a as eins gal. 
} ery Pe eee re ee gal. 
Beeswax, Refined & 
TN i inde oko 38 Ib. 
Yellow Refined ........ Ib. 
Rowan 3. xkaaer se «ss Ib. 
B.R.C. ree SOR RS PE Ib. 
OR. Ge mires a ae Ib. 
BRS j00- PE? ge he Ib. 
) ee i a Re A oe Ib. 
Papeete ea, © 2) Baa Ib. 
Ae POOR 3 A Ib. 
> A Roe ren. | Pees Ib. 
Bunarex Resins .......... Ib. 
Bunatak:- Ml iis vswnwass ss Ib. 
see Ae Ib. 
EE Re, FS Ib. 
TS hie bc i> bea ba oes Ib. 
TE, Ae Sale > thee ey Ib. 
Se rE era Ib. 
| ea ae Ib. 
TAM 2 eee wee ea oe ee Ib, 
Burgundy Pitch ......... Ib, 
RS TR eee Ib. 
Butyl Benzyl Sebacate. .. Ib. 
Butyl Palmitate .......... Ib. 
Butyl a 64. Chea gues Ib. 
WWE s.0svanyiadananess Ib. 
Compal (6.6.). nsec cevses ton 
Candelilla Wax, Prime... .Ib. 
CONE 2 N60 6 Kee eoaa Os Ib. 
4 — st eaaiia scp abla naaaians Ib. 
pe ee tae > 
peice: "4000 (drums) .. 
— G15: Sivas ieusanet + 
816 vant or rpeg 8 
SS36 ov ccte aes «Ib. 
Carnauba Wax, Crude. oI lb. 
Robe . oisascenxs <vivetie 
Substitute ........0.0. «lb. 
ee ee Ib. 


1.85 
25 


.54 


3.05 
2.50 


80.00 
-80 


84 


bo 
a 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 


Celluflex 142 (and 179 
(drums) ib. 
Ceresine Wax eh 





Degras, Com 
Disagtphaed | C. bei 
Dibenzyl Ether (drums). . ‘Ib. 
Dibenzyl Sebacate Ib. 
Dibutyl Phthalate ........ lb. 
Dibutyl Sebacate—Tech. . lb. 
Co Sette mncuecen ess} ~y 
Dicapryl Phthalate ....... 
Di-Carbitol Phthalate (dms. ji 39 
Se lcdibiendallig < «a0 i> a 


Dicthy! Phthalate (t.c.). 


creer 
: 


exyl Sebacate ........ ie 
Dimethyl Phthalate ....... Ib. 
Dimethyl Sebacate ........ Ib. 
Dinopol (dms.) .......... ~ 
Dioctyl Phthalate (dms.).. 
Dipolymer Oil .......... = § 
Dispersing Oil No. 10..... Ib. 
Dutrex A (B, 5, 6)...... Ib. 
BD eb eG 0 Wh 8 eve ~ bee ae gal. 
20, BEM vias cs eee s lb. —— 
Econo- Plas (drums) ..... Ib. 
Bia CUE chests cesses Ib. 
Wee hess See aks is ows 50 2 Ib. 
pe 8 Ib. 
en Reg ie ee eee ee Ib. 
IE oe ea oso ba ecco Ib. 
GRREE ir Cie wep «aches 0-8 Ib. 
So Be let ey ae, ee Ua Ib. 
Ee a a tals b on ok ee Ib. 
PU oes haa ee hes vos cane Ib. 
Hercolyn (divd.) ........ Ib. 
SS | Y eee gal. 
Herrom-PieS. oe cee. ocd aies lb. 
Hlerrom-W Om goo cs oe cerca Ib. 
eee oie hx tveteees Ib. 
Indonex 633% (634%, 
yf al +k Iayehe ree gal. 
VG (divd.) .........+. Ib. 
fanepol H. 300 (bbls.)... _ 
Kapzol SS Bee ee Ib. 
4 hy - ee Sy a Ib. 
1, Bee” & BSR nr Ib. 
oe ONS ere es Ib. 
Pe RS van ong wees Ib. 
BO CGD is o'c.tin oo we k ® Ib. 
Kronisol (drums) ........ Ib. 
Kronitex (drums) ........ Ib. 
Lanolin, Tech. Anhydrous.|b. 
Lend OMA. .. te aicce sun > 
Lindol (drums) ........-. 
2-Mercaptoethanol (drums). ib 
Methox (dms.) .......... Ib. 
Methyl Oleate ........... Ib. 
Methyl Stearate ......... Ib. 
Monoplex DBS .......... Ib. 
Monoplex DOS ........-- Ib. 
Ds ee a a Ib. 
Be NR itins vx ve Ele * Ib. 
CRG bas « sane wale Ib. 
Montan Substitute No. 506. Ib. 
Montan Wax, Crude...... Ib. 
Monten Wax (c.l.)........1b. 
OOS a re ES Ib. 
Multi-Plast (drums) ...... Ib. 
Naftolen HV (and R-100) 
Ce ere i 
LV and MV (drums).. .Ib. 
DRE. nw ctr aeek+ ee Ven 6 Ib 
Neolene 210 (t.c.)........ Ib. 
oe OPE eee peer Ib. 
SNE) wdc s hee nees Ib. 
We vie ec s0 ce bance Ib. 
Nevillac Resins (dms.)....Ib. 
Neville Resins (dms.)..... Ib. 
Nevindene Resins (dms.). .Ib. 
Nevinol (dms.) .......... Ib. 
POWER bee RE La 0:0 6s e806 Ib. 
Nevtex 10 (dms.) aS A ae Ib. 


Nuba 1 (and 2) (dms.)...lIb. 
3X (dms.) 
15 (and 30) Oil (dms.)...Ib. 


i ee ee) ere Ib. 
No. 480 Oil Proof Resin. . .Ib. 
OOUIWER ose bis ccs wesreger Ib. 
Ortho-Nitrobiphenyl ...... Ib. 
Ozokerite Wax No. 64 
WEED chao bk swes buwu a Ib. 
bi. ae pret e a renee Ib. 
P-1 (and 4, 6, 8, 20)...... Ib. 
PSs ise wns: tageebes Ib. 
Pale 4 a So) Breer Ib. 
Palen OU occ sacs cc sveuiss Ib. 
Paradene Resins (dms.)...Ib. 
Para Flux (dms.)........ gal. 
MOTs Gibilas. << isvvsees gal. 
Para Lube (lc.1)........ Ib. 
Parenes GIS 066 cc cies. Ib. 
ea eg Gc Pe a Ib. 
Wee iin cas ven arhee Ib. 
tk x Be 90 (1.c.L, dms.).Ib. 
92 (lLec.L., drums) aR SESE Ib. 
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STABELAN 
after 1100 hrs. UV 
exposure. RESULT — 
retains flexibility with 
only slight change and 
discoloration. 





TYPE “A” 
STABILIZER 
after 300 hrs. UV ex- 
posure. RESULT— 
cracked and brittle, 
completely decom- 
posed, black and 


Results Count! 


Comparison of 
STABELAN 


with other commonly used stabilizers in 
Vinyl! Films exposed in Miami, Florida .. . 
South Florida Testing Service. 





TYPE “3” 
STABILIZER 
after 400 hrs. UV ex- 
posure. RESULT— 
badly cracked and 
brittle, turned black, 

discolored. 





TYPE gre 
STABILIZER 
after 400 hrs. UV ex- 
posure, RESULT —stiff- 
ened, brittle and dis- 

colored. 








badly discolored. 


STABELAN SUPERIORITY 


proved by tests. Flex it... Expose it... Compare it... Don't 
spare it. 


Additional details on request. 


STABELAN CHEMICAL CO. 
P.O. Box 665 Toledo 1, Ohio 




















SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


E 
11 BROADWAY | Ww @g 
NEW Y _N. Y. n terms of physical size alone, the Johnson Joint could 
ae 4H, Y bS hardly be called big machinery. But in its ability to save 
Digby 4-2050 R time and trouble, and promote plant efficiency, its stature 
K approaches anything the industry has ever seen. 





The Johnson Joint was designed to go after the old stuff- 
ing box and steam fit troubles in a business-like way, and it 
literally knocks the stuffing out of them. There’s no pack- 
ing of any kind. There’s no oiling required, ever. There’s 
no adjusting — the higher the pressure, the tighter the seal. 
There’s little to fear from misalignment — with provision 
for both lateral and angular movement built right in. Note 
besides how neatly it provides for more efficient syphon 
drainage, through the same head that admits the steam. 

In dollars and cents, what does all this add up to? Well 
. «+ enough at least to pay the cost of switching over to 
Johnson Joints in just a short while. Enough certainly to 
make the Johnson Joint too big to overlook. 


CRUDE RUBBER 


Balatas — Gums — Guayule 
Synthetic Rubber 


Liquid Latex ‘THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 


868 WOOD STREET, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 














E. P. LAMBERT CO. 
FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 


AKRON 8, OHIO 
HEmlock 2188 


Write for liter- 
ature and the 
name of your 
nearby Johnson 
representative, 


ZOwnAD 
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PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 
Pentaphen No. 114 (l.c.1., 
RE Ne lb. —— - 
Pe ne Sabin ib des weldle as Ib. 70 - 
PG-16 (drums) .......... lb. —— - 
: -*) 3 eee Bis. AE = 
ee ey a eee gal. 13 
Picco fo i" =» 7 Saree lb. —— - 
oe: Some 300)... dy lb, —— 
So, SR Pere gal. .29 
og a eee ogc ae Ib. .05% - 
Piccolastic A (and B, C, 
SR PED Skee ieee 0 6a Ib, .24 
Rete se bik pb k's 0 6s wa Ib. 15 
Piccolyte S Resins. . a eS | 
Piccoumaron Resins ...... Ib. .06% 
ETE RA: mm: fi 
ih ieee os pe wisi 6 Ib. .02% - 
as ois a0 oo vues me. 4ae 
caemeed DE a havens = .03% - 
A nats No. 1889...... lb —— - 
No. 2069 (l.c.l.)....... gal. ——-_—- 
No, 2070 (1.c.1.)........ gal. —— 
SS =e ib. ..50 
Plasticizer VA-l ........ lb. — - 
EN 0 ca ccsweeven Ib. ° ee 
me Bes es age éebe ve Sealed oq 079% - 
NS SOSA ET TB I Te ae - 
Plastogen X- ‘* (dms.)..,.1b. ——~_—_—- 
ea (SE lb. —— 
ao $04 ¢hwee week ee Lg .27 
Polvemel pend Ra 6 '9: We mn AR 
Prsee ie Rey ee Ib 029 - 
00 (600, “800) (c.L., 
Reas:0'ee b bs eh ae 34% 
Refrigerator Oil 145-R. al a 
hb cewk® svete > ow eeh a 11% 
463 Resin (drums)........ lb —— - 
RR SSR aa ae lb —— 
Ne SEE ee tem iG RS: g8 
a He bgeins sauess eves Ib. 02% - 
Ah eh s ine 66 a Waters & Ib. 01% - 
Ride 369 (drums)....... Ib. os (te 
369-F (drums) ........ Ib... —— 
Oo"  .. Seas Re“ See 
R.P.A. No. 2 (divd.)..... Ib. — 
No. 3 — Se Sie — 
Se SS eae lb. —— 
R.S.O. amperes ee Ib. 03 
Rubtar ....... ‘ _—_— - 
Santicizer B-16 ... .50 
SP Sa uly sas ciao. <6 ous .47 - 
EE PSP A ene .44 : 
ES ee ear Ss. 5 ae 
Softener No. 20 09 «(Ce 
Stanolind Petrolatum .037 
Rate d es cara A ok va ‘ 25 
Staybelite Resin (dms.)... Ib. —  - 
sonng South Burgundy 
EE : sats 6h be sow 0 8 ewt. 10.51 
Sunny Souik Pine Tar...gal. .34% 
Sunny South Rosin Oil. - gal. 50 
Superia Wax ............ Ib. ae 
Syneera Wax... 05 i...05 Ib. 175 - 
Synplasticizer ............ lb. ——_~—_- 
ee a ee gal. ——_—'—=- 
SE ees sc teins o «ane < lb. —— 
aa Osa 
K-Tarnel NR (t.c.)....... eb. —- - 
, eS oe al, —— 
TP-00B (and TP-95). Geet | ee 
i, SOO aE Ib, ee 
NE. SS os 5 65s 0 cos a a ae oe 
Tricresyl Phosphate ...... ee «cud 
SE ERE SRE Ib. .09% - 
Vanadiset 7 Sh Os ss wks Ib. .021 - 
aes Slee slnin'e'd Ib. .08% 
ie emia e sis ig gal. 40 - 
Vistee: Now 1. .es... 85% gal. --——- - 
OS Si eee gal ——_ - 
i a gal. —— 
WaOPP Ott goes scence. Ib 02% - 
Pee ele ee ton 41.00 
Veen es F ++.-..ton 36.00 - 
PROCESSING AIDS 
ae Oil, Processed - 
Refined (drums) .. ib. —— 
Castorwax Cale. 400 Ibs.) Ib. —— 
MED he dc ohi-sb Eko Ib. 02% 
EP eae a Sa * eT 
ELA (iva. iuPinird cn lb. —— 
UN NS ks aaa Ib. 22 
Resin No. 510............ lb, —— 
SS eee eee lb. — 


PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING AGENTS 


oe re 

aiekeer satin @ ses sees 
SES SRS aE Ib, 
Carob Bean Flour........ Tb. 
NR ek ts Ned acuse Ib. 
Ethylene Diamine 68%... . Ib. 
ya ian FE AGE ++ lb. 
Rex No. 2801. .Ib. 
Sodium Alginate ......... Ib 
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PROTECTING AGENTS (Cont'd) 


Stanhens Bick se tee vee 3% lb. -— - .95 
Tragacanth Flakes ....... me. «1.35 
RECLAIMING AGENTS 
1-D Heavy Oil (drums)... a. SS 
No, 517. H.Bi O8.5...%.. - 11% - .16% 
GPR. cas cee iudeaubs s ovae gal. Maer 
No. 523 H.S.. O8... 2.2.5 eee ee 
C-6 Oil (and -. 32). a eee | Ee 
C16 SEP + o0.c4bseeasweies OS ee eee 
C-33 Oil. pha nie Wa pede gal 21% - 261% 
Caustic Soda—Flake 76% 

C8 gy) eee cwt. —— - 3.25 
a 50% (t.c.). cwt. —— - 2,25 
Solid 76% (c.1., dms.)..cwt. 2.50 - 2.85 

Cresylic Acid (99-100%). “gal. 1.20 - 1.29 

REAM AC ORRERTS 608 gal Be .24 

Es eS as > as ek ee wens 1 Sy Bae mea > | 
Heavy 4 Aromatic Naphtha an 
LX-83 Reclaiming Solvent. gl mf Geeta | 
LX- v4 Reclaiming Oil.. SY ao ee 
i RR SAS EE OR ‘2 Ds Rae Se 
PT $31 CEE Eh ce we * 4.2 9 gal 34% - 45% 
PT 150 Solventene...... eat 44. - 45 
oe RS SAE Te eee -206 - .256 
Reclaiming Oil 1621...... ab. 3025 6.035 
Reclaiming Reagent No. 3. oy eS ease bs 
Reclaimin ner, No. 1. SS SOR 
R.P.A. No. 3 (divd.)..... eh. — - .46 
Soda Ash (c.l., bags)....cwt. —— - 1.20 
PONE. BOE 6 ois oe vows gal ae St Be 
Solvent Oil 21........... gal 24s 29 

ities pa eeie sa Ske a gal Oo SS 
Wilcor Reclaiming Oil No. 

re. aaa gal. .28 .32 
No. 151 (drums)...... i 20 ie 82 

X-1 Resinous Oil......... Ib. 0135 - .02 
X-GO Banwent vies vs ncan. gal. ee Ze 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
Channel, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 


Atlantic’: HPC-98 ........ i: OFaa =" 2175 
Continental F 2.5. is. sc sce Ib. .0732 - 1125 
Croflex ee PEE OE. | Ib. .0732 - 1175 
CHORE Sak Sir inne eew ec an Ib. .0732 - .1175 
Diniedenend (ene DB} ia ue Ib. .0732 .1175 
po ae Ss eerie Ib. 0732 .1150 
Kosmobile (and S)........ Ib. 0732 - .1175 
ie OE ne. | Ib. Pi « ) Gee b&b 
pucrones TP es. as Ib. .0732 .1125 
ee, Basie Ss meme AR Sey ay Ib. .0732 - .1170 
Witco Disperso No. 6...... Ty, 0738.~ | TISS 
Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) (bags) 
Atlantic MPC-95 ........ Ib. .0732 1175 
Continerital Avi... ess sade. Ib. .0732 1125 
COE So 8 2 Bie hae se ees Ib. .0732 - 1175 
JO Be +) Ber oar pee res tees Ib. .0732 - 1175 
Dixiedensed HM (and S-66)Ib. .0732 1175 
oe eg) See eee ee Ib. .0732 -  .1150 
Kosmobile HM (and S-66, 

DOES). ieee eas 5 Ib. .0732 - 1175 
Oe Ee GO Pepe ag Ge Ib. .0732 -1175 
Micronex Standard....... Ibs 732 47888 
Beleret Gauis 6 asc os 6 cies 1b.  . 10732.5"" Ate 
Witco Disperso No. 1...... be OF8S + 4EiSS 
Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) (bags) 
Atlantic EPC E-42........ Ib. .0732 - 1175 
Continental FA icc. eee Ib. 7 azn: SEBS 
Cuaet OF cts ss oda Ges Ib. .0732 - .1175 
Dixiedensed 77 .......... Ib, .0732.=. . 1175 
i | > 2 ae ep ee Ib. .0732 - 1175 
aa fa an aR Ib. firey peer 8 +) 
Se Bere Sar fe ee | OFSE oo A170 
Witco Disperso No. 12..... ax - .O7382 = 2.1125 
oh PR MORE Sig ty | a Ib. .0732 - .1150 
Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 
te Seas be codeine Ib. .0740 - = .1175 
BOOM Hciba® (5500s here Ib. .0740 - .1175 
Somer Oss bas. cc cece: Ib. .1200 - -1600 

Los aka tiveg Mens Cane teee Ib. .1000 - .1400 

Weg Pits Ves SO haus ON Ib. .2200 - .2500 
VeRO os nwa ces Ib. 1500 - .1850 
Furnace, Fast Extruding (FEF) (bags) 
Rtetet Ee iad dias Ib. .0550 - = .0950 
Furnace, High Modulus (HMF) (bags) 
Continex HMF ........... Ib. .0500- .0900 
RR ME ik ok wo thai og Ib .0500 - .0900 
Re a ee Ib. .0500 - .0900 
MEODGIO 8s sie cea bes os cca Ib. .0500 - .0900 
Pitibleek Aas 4<... lb =©.0550 - = .0950 
OR FG ins Ste he 3 acu Ib. -0500 - .0900 
Seer Be Sisk es eee Ib, .0500 - .0900 

SOF oS ware ssi ee Ib. «= .0550 - + .0950 
Furnace, Reinforcing (RF) (bags) 
Roente 60 0 5 hi 5.5. Ib. .0732 - .1150 
Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) (bags) 
Continex @RF. ........... Ib. .0350 - 0750 
Die 20 So. eisiekneiase 6 Ib. 0350 - .0750 


Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing ipeet d) 





en EE reg 
PUNO a5. 6s ceaek. wae ib 
CUOMO SS. cc os ee cae Ib. 
MN 690-6 es Sd ko nee Ib. 
ig | Soe Brae e Ib. 
OP Er Pre oe Ib. 
Sterling NS ” 
OS asi 3 ca wa ene Ib. 
Be ced Bi 3 xb Saw 8 sun Ib. 
Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) 
he ee ep ee he a Ib. 
beciine Oe. Gentian as lb. 
BO Aiwa «a oi 46o ciee Pes Ib. 
Ee eR REC Via SOLAS Ib. 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 
-0732 - 


-0350 


.0732 - 


PRiibiaee Oi isas... oe Ib. 
Furnace, Very Fine (VFF) (bags) 
SOA Ae ao se coins ss tes Ib. 
Thermal, Fine (FT) bags) 

PARES jis were ees d ~ «sda Ib. 
Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 
py ny aa Re ea ee Ib 


1132 


1125 


-0500 


-0300 


REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 


39% 
39% 


36% 


Darex Copolymer No. 3.. .Ib. 
Ps Me Riess ckeCvcawes Ib. 
Darex Copolymer Latex 
No. 3 (and X34) 1 
Durez 12687 (and 12707) .Ib. 


Epes BOSS. . «occ cnceshs Ib. 
pe ES re Ib. 
eS ees Ib. 
Pre eee gal. 
—— MES” 6 bah bb aceceee Ib. 
Be We VCE. ch) cee wanes Ib. 
MPC PEPE PRE IN a MER Ib. 
| Mitte eo shearer pire rip a Ib. 
Pliolite S6 Resin.......... Ib. 
G Masterbatch ......... Ib. 
G50 Masterbatch ....... Ib. 
R Masterbatch ........ Ib. 
Wilcorite R Resins.......- Ib. 
RETARDERS 
INO Oa Fak in PEE RRES ER Ib. 
RES SEE ee. Ib. 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Mineral Rubber 
| RS A ee ee See et ton 
Black Diamond .......... ton 
NEN io ay «5.4 634 ke ton 
Gilsonite, Selects (c.l.)....ton 


Hard Hydrocarbon (dms.) ton 


Herron Flake ........... ton 
Mineral Rubber, solid. ...ton 
Parmr (drums) ......... ton 
POM hn bap 44s vb sees ton 


26.00 


42.50 
33.50 
40.00 
48.50 
41.60 
26.00 
33.00 


Vulcanized Vegetable Oils (Factice) 


FN PFS POLES Ib. © .27 
ee eas ee Pe Ib. .18 
2 ee ee are D.  .28 
IN@OBROX ov... esses dneees ~~. con 
si Fig ii Saree: BA cae 
Miscellaneous Rubber Substitutes 
| a RE ee Ib. .04% - 
SONNE 5% Gos acd EOC Geos La .06 
Resin No. 1098 (drums).. - 
Sk Se «6s cd xe ae 31 
Wilmex M-4 (and M-6). 05% 
SOLVENTS 
Acetone (divd.) ..%...... Ib. .08 
American Dipentene -gal. .38 
Amsco Lactol Spirits (t. c. )gal. od 
+ cage Solvent (t.c.)..gal. —— 
OS 8 2S eee gal. —— 
One Ie EOD, sss 06 bed gal. —— 
Special Napthalite (t.c. rho § —-- 
Textile Spirits (t.c.)...gal. —— 
Amyl Chlorides, Mixed 
(1.c.1.) (drums) eevee 7 —- 
mannt BOGE Sic a vc koeees 17 
Butyl Acetate (t.c.)....... i — 
Butyl Alcohol (t.c.)....... Ib. —— 
Secondary (divd.) ......lb. .10% 
Tertiary (divd.) ........ eS | 
Carbon Bisulfide, Tech.....Ib.  .05 
prin Tetrachloride .... . gal. —— 
COO FE. bi scbin chs ots ae gal. .26 
Cosol 2 ree re 5G Gn, og gal... 125 
CyClOhexame 5.0 00.0 ino aie Ib. .08 
Cyclohexanone ........... mm °° 325 
Diacetone, Pure (dlvd.)... .Ib. ne 
-26 


Dichiorethyl Ether (dms.) .Ib. 
Formal (dms.) Ib 
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WELCOME! 


We welcome to the RUBBER AGE advertising 
family the following new advertisers this month: 





DOW CHEMICAL CO. ............ see page I! 
HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO. .. see page 99 
JOHNSON CORPORATION ....... see page /!2! 
GLENN L. MARTIN CO. .......... see page 23 
SID RICHARDSON CARBON CO. . see page !28 
Be. ee cae erry ee see page 40, 4! 
WESTON ELECTRICAL 

INSTRUMENT CO. ............... see page % 











RUBBER AGE, the progressive rubber 
journal, constantly expands to bring you 
feature pages crammed with valuable 
information, and advertising pages that 
are designed to keep you well informed 
on all that is new and important in the 
rubber industry. Examine the advertise- 
ments of the reputable dealers and man- 


ufacturers who speak to you monthly 
through the pages of RUBBER AGE! 


























Glonial 


PORCELAIN 


Porcelain Glove Forms 


—for dipped rubber gloves, including linemen’s or elec- 
tricians’ gloves and surgeons’ gloves. Some are made from 
our own stock molds and others from customers’ molds. 


Write today for our new catalog covering rubber glove 
and other forms for dipped rubber goods. Prompt atten- 
tion given to requests for quotations based on your speci- 
fications or stock items. 


The Colonial Insulator Company 


936 Grant St. Chicago Office: 
Akron 11, Ohio 2753 W. North St. 
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For Non-Marking 
Sole Compounds 





“FILELOC” 


REGISTERED UNDER U. S. No. 431,067 


Early in our pioneering efforts as flock pro- 
ducers, we recognized that the special needs of 
the Rubber Industry call for a special group of 
fillers. Here in "Filfloc’ is a product developed 
specifically to enhance strength, as well as im- 
part non-marking qualities. Through experience 
and joint research with you, we furnish various 
types of "Filfloc’’ to meet EXACTLY your needs 
for compounding crude, synthetic or reclaim. 


REQUEST FREE WORKING SAMPLES 





100 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 
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SOLVENTS (Cont'd) SUN CHECKING AGENTS WETTING AGENTS 


Dichloropentane (I.c.l.) ....Ib. —— - .04% Antisol .................. ‘ 2S aes 26 Advawet No. 15.......... rm. + ppd 
-Dipentene 122 (dms.)....gal. ——-  -_ .51 Heliozone (divd.) ........ ae. oo 
Ethyl Alcoho! (t.c.)......gal. —— - .96 ee ate ees ee i. ge Pet we PEO BE) oss Gans dah Ws Ib 40 - .43 
Ethylene Dichloride (drums, TEs. ee bdn td Aa eae 008 ae eee ae Aerosol OT 70% Clear....lb. .80 - 1.00 
P= Thar ge besvbe <twkeuy = - - On ROMOR: Fabs ok 4s cee so 0 os i. Oe Agchem SA-15 (16, 18)...Ib. .17.. - .29 
cs ease leo Oe ee ear men Alrosol (dms.) .......... Bo ee ae 
Heptanes (t.c.) ......... gal. ———_—-~—_—-«.15 Pacers ME fre ) oh § 92 
Hexalin Cyclohexanol ....lb. .20 - .228 TACKIFIERS NNS (dlvd slid hey lb, “60 
Blexanes (t.c.) .........- gal —— - .15% s i 14 Vd.) eeseneese \ ies. 
Isopropyl Alcohol, Ref. 99% Advaresin 100 ........... ib, 13%- . We GES 6 gs scnxrks lb, —— - .75 
(divd eked . 45 - 57%  <Agchem RC 30 .......... gal. 65 - 1.34 Areskap 50 .......2...0++ Se ree 

Ether, Ref. (divd.) ....1b. 04% - (06% | Amberol ST-137X ....... Bas a DME oo. , xo sso cos a ae. 
Mesityl Oxide (divd.)..... Ib 11% - 14 Beckopol 1400 (divd.).... . eo ee ee Oe. ss. ovsccst See ae 
Methanol (dms., divd.)....gal. .41 - .56% Dutrex 44 ....4-05-++.++ eles a "14 Dry 300 lb ae. 72 
Methyl Acetone, Syn. E-310 Resin Emulsion..... lb —  - . “fe, CET eEE Ty ere. Gro8 : 

(drums, divd.) ...... eee tae ee oe By Ib, .13%- «25 Areskiene 375... SS. ae SS? 
Methyl n-Amyl Ketone : Koresin  ...csceessecseses Dm 46 - 38 Dire O00 so. so tkcans gti! are: oe A 

0" IESE Ib. 37 y 39 Lindol Emulsion (drums). .lb. —— . .38 tm Wa adie c 22 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone..... ih. «6.10% - 12% Liquid, Rubber Flux...... | Bava, Santomerse D Ib. ae 65 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone e ee Pentacizer 344 .. ....... th —— - .20 ree ne ae ib, 3 25 

WUE sve fi na sees aki Ib. 13% - .15%  Pentalyn Resins (divd.)...Ib. 1914 -  .22% BASS Ah 9 nee ARENA ofa ae. 
N-5 Pentane Mix. (t.c.).gal. —— - .06% Ce Vn ae het es  Sbesegeee rig Sorbit P .....+-esereceee AY SSNS 7 
N-6 Hexanes (t.c.)......gal. —— - .11% Rubtack .....+++00 sees ae nae Stablex G .......+seseees my es = ee 
N-7 Heptanes (t.c.)......gal. —— - 10%,  Staybelite Esters (divd.)..Ib, 19% 22% Triton K-60 ............. lb. .33%- «41 
Petrolene (t.c.) ......... gal. —  - 10% Super-Beckacite No. 1001 424 ES ape ne yr Ib. .59%- 67 
Picolines, Alpha, Refined..Jb. .30 - 34 vey (Alvd.) nee ee cece ees Ih 42 - «fA2% R-100 ope AB i 2S 

WE ee a caine ce ee ae Wilcorite R-30 ........ ei ts Oa er a es Me Ib. .30%- .38 
Pyridine, Refined 2.2/2. ee ee iy ese ancersatt ib. 21%- 29% 
Dusmoline Ka VhGdiccw haves Ste ee 770 weeeeeeereceeeverss aay peer oe 4 

ubber Solvent (t.c.)....gal. —— - 12% THICKENERS (FOR LATEX) | PRE PP Rcd: oe os 
Sean Si gal. ——- - 08625  Acrysol GS ........:.-.. -: 6-2 

e v Siete he 

ea. 1 Ce ee. oe MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 

C (Heptanes) (t.c.)....gal. —— -. .133 5 vin lly sll eg ey Cada 8 

E Loy een at ae reteee eee ee Acto 450 (550-W, 600, 

R (Solvent Naphtha)..gal. —— - 109 ett sat Nae ie sas ; QGi3 2 Sara Ib. .109 - .145 
Solvenol ......... ese ees gal. ——  - 51 Agchem SA-17 .........4. Ib. —— - .29 
soivent, Crude, Kight....gal. 19 - 28 VULCANIPING AGENTS Aquarex SMO (dlvd.)....lb. —— - «50 
gel, GO, seescensscmal —— > (2812 Selentum Aare A ee Stas 
Sunny > out ipentene, . . 38 . .39 r 5) gpasane = 3 by 808 £0 0:0 5.4.9.6 9:9 . . ° . 
Toluene (drums) fe j si 19 phe —— +s ,28 Vee ss <eey ++ > «> 2+ Black Shield 4701........ lb. —— -. «21 
ro lea . eer ee Copper Inhibitor X-872-L..Ib, —— - 1.75 

TIQMOOTCtMANe .......4.... cs ae a: ae Sulfur -Ethylh 1 he 
Ariglycol Dichloride (dms.)Ib. ——  - 49 Crystex Ged} ..0....... ee ae tee oS sida ae 
X-7 Sp. Heptanes aay oe 3 lg x ing Dispersed Ne B. pie is 7 Glycerine, 88% Sap., Crude 
X-8-A Solvent Naphtha..gal. —- - 107% pot G43! Rhy 1138 (IY ister sees lb, 35% - 36 
Xylene (drums) ........ ~ a et a BP seayy BO ee" cage ‘ : NE Bini eins ss 400s os —— -. 

8 ’ Insoluble Sulfur 60.......Ib. —— -_ .16 294, 
en 8 RR ae ea cwt. —— - 1.85 PEGE -AOONS) inc dinns lb. —— 291% 
5 REIT E Ae s falen ik co 13 : see Para Resin No. 1784...... lb. —— - rg 
STABILIZIN Tube (c.l., divd.)....... ewt. 2. - 2. No. 2457 (c.l.).....+0-- Ib —— -. 
G AGENTS (for Vinyl Resins) Me B08 (ek) oc cones ~ — - By 
Dutch Boy DS-207...... lb —— -  .48 i TT RERERY RARER A Smee ape te » —— - 2, 

Plumb-O-Sil A ........ ER, ates 8 2G ecm Pigmented Filmite ........ lb —— - .16% 

Tribase ........ bags Ib, —- - 122% Latex Telloy ............. a Resin No. 1226........... Ib .31%4- .36% 
Eagle Basic Silicate White Telloy Perro TS Cee lb. —— - 2.00 enavelnad (dlvd.) 2 a i a - 64 
‘. d s cesses P ees Ge wes . 18% 19% Rio Resin Ib 48 i 50 

a t te, Sey .55 . A a Pe eer ae ge RO. BE ee a ’ i F 

used eRe i. 2 on ae : 50 ‘ vo Miscellaneous Vulcanizing Agents NE EE I RE PE Ib —— - «50 
Stabelen A’. .....5....... mS ee = 36S VA-3 Ib tee 65 Serictic, PA No. 400...... Ib. 02 .03 
Stabilizer No, 1 .......... Ib. 1.55 - 2.05 Vetoes Mtb 1... su... see a. ae ae ES SS ke eee eee Ib, .31 .34 
Stabilizer No. 32......... os = f8 i 0 ns, a 36 Oe Synpep N (drums)........ earns 54 
Stabilizer V-7939 ........ eh os ae Bi 2 ces ore enies a ae re Thiokol LP-2 ..........4. ae} eS 
Stabilizer JCX .......22: ihe se ie ae ita ite bet ae eee ; BME ic, ecccaccde a Bo. OOS 

Rae Se Semel Gs. cisvas-cansda Ib, 121% - 22% 
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Vanstay : pre Maen Sate ak So En 135 Apcolene (t.c,) hp Para gal. ——- _ -~ =«=.09% Vinsol Resin—Lumps ....lb —— -  .06 




















COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 


Green Chromium Oxides 





~ || Let us estimate on your 


CUTTING DIES 


@ Years of experience making dies of all kinds 
for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 

















correctly designed dies of tempered steel which . : 
retain their cutting edges. . . . Send blue print Green Chromium Hydroxides 
for quotation. ‘ ig : 
Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 
EASTON, PA. EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL 


EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 























ROTEX __  awonstar ise ito tne sxe 
VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP ¢ UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS 


E 

x 

P 

R RUBBER COMP ANY 437 RIVERSIDE "AVE, NEWARK 4, N. J. 





APOVE— 


INCORPORATED Telephone Humboldt 2-3082—8458 Cable Address: ROTEXRUB-Newark, N. J. 
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MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND | 
HEAVY — FOR TECHNICAL & DRUG USES | 


The knowledge and experience of Carey | 
Research Laboratories in using these prod- | 
ucts in chemical formulations are available | 


fox upon request. 
yea. *)) Med home and industry 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
BRANCHES OR DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


COMPANY 








‘THE I} AILY GUIDE 
to buyers of Rubber 


That is indispensable | 


THE TRADE NEWS SERVICE 


Established (1915) 
New York 4, N. Y. 


featuring 


"MARKET REPORTS © RUBBER IMPORTS © STATISTICS 


Write for Free Trial Service 


TESTED 1s TRUSTED 


How to “Know all the answers” 
Use *Scott Testers in purchasing, research, production 
control and final testing. and you bild up a permanent 
file of picturized charts that contain “all the answers.” 
Our many modeis test for tensile, hysteresis, twist, ad- 
hesion, flexing, plasticity, compression-cutting, burst, 
ete., from 4 graims to 1 ton tensile. 


| 23-25 Beaver St. 








*Registered Trademark 





85 Blackstone St. 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. providence. R.L 
Standard of the World 





EF CUTTING DIES 


44 Years 
in St. Louis 


Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 
LaSalle & Ohio Sts. © St. Louis 4, Missouri 


° ATTRACTIVE 
¢ NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PA. 














SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 


From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Fine Tree Products” Booklet 





NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS Ince 


RK O. BUILDING RADIO CITY. NEW YORK 20 N.Y 








New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4” . 5” - 6” - 8” « 10” - 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 
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CLASSIFIED WANT ADS 


If heading is to be set on se te line, count it as 10 words if light 
face type is used, or 8 words if bold is used. 

Display or Classified advertisements in borders: $10.00 per column 
inch; marimum, 85 words per inch. : 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for advertisers 








"RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 

8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 

12¢ per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 


Positions Wanted: on contract. Send check with copy. 4 ; 
$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, 5c each. Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser without 


When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. ge. 
Address all replies Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


«© 















POSITIONS W ANTED—(Continued) 


EXECUTIVE-RESEARCH CHEMIST: Twenty years’ experience in 
- : : direction, coordination, and pursuit of research and developments, thru 
companies, also foreign experience. Will accept temporary or permanent production, specifications, and controls. Rubber compounding, mechanical 
employment on plant construction, power plant installation, plant layout, and cellular. Latex processing, foam and dipped. Synthetic organic chemi- 
moving and installation of production equipment, plant and equipment main- cals. Laboratories established. Excellent collegiate training, industrial and 
tenance engineering. Will advise set-up necessary to produce any rubber or administrative background. Recent Technical Director, available immedi- 
plastic products, versed in compounding and mold designing. At present ately. Location immaterial. Address Box 2697, RusBER AGE. 
employed as Plant Engineer with large company, will go anywhere, desire 
to do consulting work. Address Box 2649P, Rupper AGE. 
Rama came a 2 : DEVELOPMENT—SALES-PROMOTION 


GENERAL MANAGER or FACTORY MANAGER: Experienced in Chemical Engineer with administrative experience in both development 
compounding and manufacturing of Molded and Extruded goods. Natural and production of plastic films and flooring, synthetic rubber, molded and 
and Synthetic rubber. Experienced in operation of small and large fac- extruded products. Have directed sales and market development programs 
tories. Address Box No. 2672P, Rusper AcE. on coated fabrics, adhesives, rubber chemicals, etc. Desires responsible 
development or production management position. Willing to consider at- 
tractive cechaneak sales position. Would like to submit qualifications to 
prospective employer. Address Box 130P, Rusper AGE. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PLANT ENGINEER with over thirty-five years of diversified rubber 
and plastics manufacturing and production experience with large and small 











RUBBER AND LATEX CHEMIST with eighteen years of research 
and factory experience wants to work with progressive organization in 
plant or technical sales, domestic or foreign travel. Speaks several lan- 

ages fluently. Ph.D. Good appearance and personality. Single. Ad- 
dress Box 103C, Rusper AGE. 2 








PLANT MANAGER, with some twenty-five years of ex- 
~ : perience in all branches of the industry, particularly me- 
ASSISTANT CONTROLLER, Office Manager, Cost Accountant, Estt- chanical goods and tires, seeks position with progressive 





matory Fifteen years’ experience in rubber trade including coated fabrics, ° - 
coated products. Thorough knowledge government specifications, wage in- firm. Have worked with natural and synthetic rubbers and 
centive, payroll, Address Box 101P, Rusper Ace. plastics. Will locate anywhere. Reasonable salary expected. 


Address Box 131P, RUBBER AGE. 








MANUFACTURERS AGENT, Salesman, Sales Manager. Eighteen 
years’ complete mechanical rubber sales experience. Large, lucrative, most 
desirable industrial and jobber following. Salary, drawing account, or 
commission to average $6,000 upwards. Age thirty-nine; college; single. 
Address Box 106P, Rupser Ace. 


HELP WANTED 





CHEMIST, preferably with production experience on dipped goods, large 
producer. Excellent opportunity. Address Box 104C, Rusper AGE. 





CHEMIST, B.S. 1932. Member A.C.S. Sixteen years’ experience in 
the rubber industry. Desires permanent employment with progressive firm. 
Married; family; age thirty-eight. Address Box 108P, Rupper AGE. 





EXPERIENCED PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, between thirty and 
forty years old, by expanding insulated wire manufacturer located in sub- 
urban metropolitan New York area. Good opportunity for the right man. 
Write full particulars and salary expected in confidence. Address Box 
109W, RuppBer AGE. 





MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE, Chemical Engineer, Rub- 
ber Technologist. Seventeen years’ practical experience in proofing, ad- 
hesives—rubber pyroxylin, reclaim, gutta percha, vinyls, and synthetic rub- 
bers. Compounding, production, aad sales. Will represent in Boston and 
New England. Address Box 110P, Russer Ace. 
gee arts Sear ae EE Sea MAN EXPERIENCED ON TRIMMING AND FINISHING small 

* molded rubber parts. Must be able to make mechanical set ups and super- 

RUBBER CHEMIST, B.S., six years’ diversified experience in com- vise department. May'rarr Moipep Propucts Corporation, 4440 North 
pounding, development, and factory processing on mechanicals, sponge, and Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 
small tires, desires position with a future in a progressive company in 
laboratory or technical sales, Good appearance and personality. Address 
Box 112P, Rupper Ace. 

RUBBER COMPOUNDER 

PLANT SUPERINTENDENT, fully experienced in extrusion and _in- . : x 
sulated wire. Able to handle compounding, testing, mixing, and quality Graduate Chemist or Chemical Engineer. Three— 
control of rubber and plastic compounds. Able, energetic, and sincere. five years’ experience compounding and processing. 
Married. Available for responsible position on reasonable notice. Location Age twenty-five—thirty-five. Philadelphia location. 
Submit detailed resume, salary required. 


immaterial. . Address Box 113P, Ruspper AGE. 
Address Box 111W, RUBBER AGE 























RUBBER CHEMIST, under thirty, seven years of compounding ex- 
perience for the processing of rubber and vinyl plastics for the tire and 
wire insulating industries. Capable of supervising a research program. 
Location immaterial. Minimum salary, $5,000. Address Box 114P, 
Rupser AGE. 














PLANT ‘MANAGER: A moderate size insulated wire manufacturing 
company desires the services of a capable and experienced Plant Manager. 
Must have thorough knowledge of rubber and plastic extrusion, braiding, 
shielding, etc. Address Box 116W, Ruspper AGE, 





GENERAL MANAGER, capable of taking complete charge of small or 
medium sized plant. hirty years in executive positions. Experienced in 
compounding all types of natural and synthetic rubbers, development engi- Bae 
neering, and in all operations pertaining to the manufacture of molded and 
extruded mechanical and specialty products. Can efficiently handle help and 
estimate costs. Address Box 121P, Rusper Ace. 











ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, MID-WEST—$5,000 
PLANT OPERATIONS MANAGER, EAST—TO $7,500 
Mechanical Rubber Products Experience 
PLANT MANAGER, MID-WEST—TO $8,500 
Rubber and Synthetic Rubber Products 
SUPERINTENDENT, MID-WEST—TO $7,200 
RUBBER CHEMISTS, MANY OPENINGS, SALARY OPEN. 


SHAY AGENCIES 
30 W. WASHINGTON ST. 





LABORATORY TECHNOLOGIST with over eight years’ laboratory 
industrial experience with leading British firm; thorough knowledge of 
dipping, spraying, rolling, foaming, etc., natural and synthetic latices. Broad 
practical experience, compounding, milling, calendering, extruding, etc., all 
types rubber goods. Familiar with rubber chemicals sold by various Ameri- 
ean and English firms. Excellent college education, industrial training. and 
administrative background. Widely traveled England, Europe, India, 
Pakistan, etc.; speaks German, English fluently. Open for engagement 
January 1949 in leading American firm dealing rubber, plastics, chemicals, 
colors desirous opening or having sales organization in India. Address 
Box 126P, Rupper Ace. 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 





























SALES REPRESENTATIVE, thoroughly familiar with general line of 

materials, rubber machinery, and supplies. Also conversant 

export routines. Thirty years, married, one child. Go-getter, A-1 refer- 
ences. Available May Ist. Address Box 128P, Rupper Ace. 
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PLANT MANAGER and rubber and plastic chemical compounder with 
twenty-fives years of experience in the products of the industry. Special- 
wns m calendering and spreading production. Address Box 132P, 

UBBER AGE. 
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oe | CAPITOL LINER PROCESS 
TIRE DEVELOPMENT ENGINEER: Major tire company has unusual ss : 2 

opening for experienced tire development engineer. Work will be on pas- Efficient ns Economical 

entire manufacturing process. Graduate from recognized technical college TEXTILE 

important. In first letter cover fully training and background. Address PROOFERS, INC. 


senger and truck tires, writing specifications and following them through 
Box 123W, Rupser AGE. . 
193 Culver Ave. Jersey City 5,-N. J. 






















































RUBBER TECHNOLOGISTS 
We need men 
= strong industrial rubber experience, for management positions. AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
nvestigate our garcons gpl ies STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
GLADYS HU MANDRELS 
CASTLE t ASSOCIATES, INC. 
220 S. STATE ST. ' CHICAGO 4, ILL. NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Winasor St. Hartford, Conn. 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 2 Representatives: nme Francisco New York 
We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings, and GR-S ———————————— te a ————— 
Breakdown. Frank T. Baker RupBper Propucts AND CoMPOUNDING, 63 5S yes 
Arch Street, Fall River, Massachusetts. SPECIALIZING in” : 
SELL NOW‘: PRICES ARE HIGH! CHEMICALS, 
yas Pag —— ey eee. Oils, bey, 2 boots USED MACHINERY FOR THE RUBBER 
er Materials, Supplies, Equipment, etc. 
ERVI AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
ee ee ee LO MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 





oo OE BETS TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 
LING CAPACITY AVAILABLE. We do millin 

and compounding of all types of rubber except blacks. IN. ERIC BONWIT 81 SEyIGAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
DUSTRIAL RUBBER CORPORATION, 500 Driggs Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 8-4674. 























_.WOOD FLOUR—20 or 80 mesh hard wood. Car lots. Also hard wood AL VERNON-WOODBERRY MiSs (tsti(‘OSCS 
fibers. Wee we Bae SAeeen  eoneenees, mg sample of the 3 at ee mn oe d sa 
size you wou ike to duplicate. ress R. H. Nutter Company, 409 Ss = Se ss : oat bi ifference 
Central National Bank Building, Lynn, Mass., or telephone Lynn 3-9450. BE dn uniformity makes the big “> oe 
TURNER HALSEY — 
RUBBER BULBS WANTED ee ee 
& | pas : ~* NEW YORK 
We can use close-outs or seconds. ag oer i + BALTIMORE = BOSTON - LOS ANGELES + AKRON. 

ANY SIZE! ANY SHAPE! ANY QUANTITY! 
Cash Waiting Re sie 

















Harry M. Dorn, ye Yorn. y. | JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 
High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 

















: AVAILABLE CAPACITY for calender or spreader coatings, cubber_or draulic wire 
plastics. Modern plant with sizz’‘e floor space for light manufacturing. wire for high pressure hy hose of 
Address Box 120B, Rupser AGE. braided type. Prompt shipment. 








JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
== 8 BLACK #= = 5 worcester manatee 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds. HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC 


BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


























EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED: Extruder with approximately 2” to 3” bore, with or without 
drive. Address. NicHots ENGINEERING, 42 Drouve Street, Bridgeport 4, 
Conn. 


WANTED: Hydraulic Presses, with Pumps and Accumulators, Banbury 
Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Tubers, any condition. Address Box 118E, 


RussBer AGE. | 
EQUIPMENT FOR SALE | ASH oC Al D 


FOR SALE: Two, approximately 200 ton, down-stroke Hydraulic . 
Presses fitted with two ae” caine steam platens. Two post type. Address For Capital Stock or Assets Of 
Box 276, Elkton, Maryland, INDUSTRIAL 

FOR SALE: One new 64” Spadone Vertical Bias Cutter 


with expansion feed roll and with two 3 h.p. 600/1200 RPM ENTERPRISE 
440 Volt 60 cycl 3 phase motors with rheostat controls and 


switches. One 64” single lining stripper. One 64” fabric TED 
regulator. Address Box 1028, RUBBER AGE. | we 
FOR SALE: Banbury Mixer bodies, No. 9, spray or jack- By large financially powerful diversified or- 


eted types, completely rebuilt. Interchange for your worn 
Banburys, save time. Write, wire, or phone INTERSTATE 






































ganization wishing to add another enter- 














WELDING SERVICE, exclusive specialists in Banbury prise to present holdings. 
Mixer rebuilding, 914 Miami Street, Akron 11, Ohio. Existing Personnel Normally Retained 

FOR SALE: Almost new Ball & Jewell Cutter, heavy duty, 5 h.p. motor, | ADDRESS: Box 1212 - 1474 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
$750. Two-roll Mill, 16 x 36, 50 h.p. motor, auxiliaries, $2,500. Address | . 











Box 107S, Ruspper Ace. | 
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MACHINERY MERCHANTS 


Rubber and Plastic Machinery 


NEW — Domestic and Export — USED 
LABORATORY-PRODUCTION 


Accumulators Platens 
Aprons Presses 
Boilers, H. P. Pumping Units 
Brakes Pumps 
Calenders Dna 
Crackers 

Cylinders oheeters 
Drive Units Tensile Testers 
Gauges Timers 

Gears Valves 

Mills Vulcanizers 
Mixers Washers 


Complete Plants 
Plant Engineering—Reports—Appraisals 


GRANT ENGINEERING CO. 


JOHN GRANT, Pres. 
2640 Prairie Ave. Chicago 16, Ill. 
Telephones: VICTORY 1232-1233 








RUBBER & PLASTIC 
Machinery Repaired and Rebuilt 


A Complete Machine Shop 
and Welding Service for: 


MILLS — CALENDERS — EXTRUDERS — MIXERS 
PRESSES—SHEETERS—EMBOSSERS—STEAM PLATES 
SPEED REDUCERS—VULCANIZERS—LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


RELIABLE WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 
2014 Union Turnpike North Bergen, N. J. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: #1 Banbury Mixer, chromium plated trough, 
stellite tipped blades, with 40 H.P. motor and starter; ex- 
cellent condition; immediate shipment. Send for news flash. 
BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 225 West 34th Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: 14 & 18 x 24” Farrel-Birmingham Refiner. 
In excellent condition. $4,000. Location, Massachusetts, Ad- 
dress Box 1158, RUBBER AGE. 


HYDR. AU L Ic : PRESSES FOR SALE: One Watson-Stillman 225 ton, 
30” x 28” platens, ram; Three Southwark 225 ton, 31” x 19” platens, 
16” ram; One Eat 150 ton, 28” x 13” platens, two 19” rams; Two 
Baldwin-Southwark 110 ton, 24” x 18” platens, 11” ram; Three Watson- 
Stillman 60 ton, 12” x 12” platens, 8” ram; One 12 ton, 15” x ,15” 
platens, 31” ram; Two Steam-driven Hydraulic Pumps, 15 and 30 GPM, 
3,000#% and 5,000#; One 16” x 36” Rubber Mixing Mill with drive and 
50 h.p. Motor; One Baker, Perkins 100 gallon Jacketed Double Arm 
Mixer; Twenty-five Stokes Preform Presses, single punches and rotary 
%” to 2%”; Double Arm Mixers 4 to 150 gallon; Ball & Jewel 40 to #1 
et. aeets Britt Equipment Company, 225 West 34th Street, New 
York 1 i, 

FOR SALE: Hydraulic Presses: 30” x 52”, 24” ram, 700 tons; 30” x 
30”, 20” ram, 1,000 tons; 30”.x 30”, 17” ram, 340 toms; 20” x 24”, 19” 
ram, 350 tons; 42” x 42”, 16” ram, 250 tons; 36” x 36”, 16” ram, 250 
tons;- 16” x 36”, 12” ram, 141 tons; 36” x 52”, 14” ram, 385 tons; 
26” x 30”, 15” ram, 177 tons; 24” x 26”, 10”,ram, 118 tons; 19” x 24”, 
10” ram, 78 tons; 23” x 17”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 22” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 
15” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 12” x 12”, 7%” ram, 50 tons; 12” x 12”, 
6%” ram, 42 tons; 8” x 9%”, 4%” ram, 20 tons; 16” x 16”, 3%” ram, 
12 tons; 20” x 20”, 13” ram, 166 tons. Pumps: New Dual Pumping 
Units; HPM Triplex 1% GPM, 2,500#; Robertson Duplex 1% GPM, 
4,000#; Worthington 2% GPM, 4,000#; Watson-Stillman Duplex 1 GPM, 
2,500#; 4 plunger 6 GPM, 2,000#. Laboratory Presses, all sizes. Labora- 
tory Mills, new units 6” x 12” m.d. Mills 10” x 24” and 16 dia. rolls, 
30”, 36”, 40”, 42” face, with drives. Extruders: Royle Perfected Nos. 1 
and 3. W & 'P unjacketed 100 gal. sigma blade Mixer. Hydro-Pneumatic 
and weighted t¥pe Accumulators. Vulcanizers, etc. Highest prices paid 
for your used machinery. UwnrversaL 8 peerage: MACHINERY CoMPANY, 
285 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. 














FOR SALE: ‘Two. 50” rubber coating ‘spreaders: one new 61” spreader: 
one new 60” measuring machine and tuber; one 72” beamer; one Butter- 
worth 50” three-roll calender. Price right for quick sale, immediate ship- 
ment. Address Box 1178S, Ruspper AGE. 





FOR SALE: One Watson. Stillman Hydro-pneumatic Accumulator, low 
and high (3,000#) pressure, with pumps and all accessories. Four 42” x 
42” eight openin Hydraulic Presses with 24” rams, mps, and motors; 
one 48” x 48” three opening Hydraulic Press, with four 10” rams; sev- 
eral others, various sizes. One 5’ x 24’ Vulcanizer with quick opening door. 
One Royle #% Tuber. Hydraulic Rubber Cutter. Also Mills, Calenders, 
etc. Send us your inquiries. ConsoLIDATED #RoDUcTs Company, Inc., 14-19 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. Tel. BArtiay 7-0600. 

FOR SAL E: “Que Southwi ark 56 x 72” ‘Heavy Duty Hydraulic Press 
with 15 openings complete with slip joints, four@5” rams, 3,000 Ibs. pres- 
sure, capacity approximately 1,050 tons. Used one year—condition like 
new. Address Box 1195, Ropser AGE. 














Directory of CONSULTANTS | 


4) 











PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 


Consulting Te st—Research, product development, formulas, factory plans, 
engineering, cly* } and physical testing. 
irkaven, Massachusetts 





R. R. OLIN* LABORATORIES 


Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Synthetic 
Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used with 


these materials. 
248 Gorden Drive, Akron 2, Ohio 

















Our Rebuilding 

Process Remeves 

the Element of 

Risk by These Five 

important Steps: 


1. INSPECTED 
, . DISASSEMBLED 
. REBUILT 


2 
; 
. bd ¥ z 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants | § Cuananreen 


L. ALBERT & SON Our New Machines: 


MILLS 
MIXERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, N. J. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. « AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON. MASS. SUSAN GRINDERS 








r 
f THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 


Plant Engineers 
Your new plant should be dern. Your old plant can be modernized 
—Equipment selection and layout affect costs. Special machines per- 
form production miracles. Equipment, la , buildings and services 
designed for efficient operaticn. Purchasing and export service for 
Sondien clients. Thirty years of service to industry. 




















313-14-15 Everett Bidg., Akron 8, Ohio, U.S.A. 

















FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Chemists — Engineers 

29 West 15th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
The experience of our staff plus the RUBBER and PLASTIC EQUIP- 
MENT of our 10-story laboratory building, which includes two '/2-inch 
and i steam-heated mills, curing presses, and the usual —~. 

t # can solve your problems. Mills may also be used 
ona per diem baasis. 2 
Ask for our special booklet on ‘Plastics and Rubber" or Brochure 
#16 “The Chemical Consultant and Your Business." J 
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We are now in the carbon black business. 


We're located deep in the heart of Texas, where our abun- 
dant natural resources and adequate, competent man- 
power assure our plant's continuous, day-in-and-day-out 
operation. 

Everyone’s looking for a source of high quality, carbon 
black ... with a dependable source of supply. We can ful- 
fill these demands. 


ee - —— 


J Kichardsou CARBON CO. 





ee 





FORT WORTH CLUB BUILDING FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Warehouse, New York Branch; 500 - Sth Ave. Office & Warehouse, 2340 E. Artesia St. 


The average heap of Miscellaneous Scrap contains 
every type of rubber article made — both synthetic 
and natural. Schulman scientific sorting quickly 
breaks the heap into component parts, readies it 


accurately for the reclaimer. 
' y E. ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS AKRON, OHIO 
Office & Warehouse, 14th & Converse Sts. Main Office and Plant, 790 E. Tallmadge Ave. 


OFFICES AND PLANTS THROUGHOUT 


THE UNITED STATES TO SERVE THE WORLD 


Bales of sorted Scrap Rubber, carefully classified and tagged, await 
shipment to the Reclaimer. 


To fill reclaimers’ orders accurately, . i = 

A. Schulman Inc. maintains complete zz > 3 am SS 

testing facilities. Our laboratory 4 

equipment and skilled technicians e Cc if mah AC ° 


identify matural and_ synthetic j 
rubber, determine whether rubber J ’ ‘ 
has been cured and to what degree, 5 q kidbler CHa Feadlica 


perform mill operations in minia- 
ture, enable us to classify every 
piece of scrap rubber .. . 















wd © E. ST LOUIS ILL © LONG BEACH, CALIF 


KRON. OH « NEW YORe @ BOSTON, MASS @ JERSEY CITY 











ILLUSTRATED 
LINER BOOKLET 


Tells all about Climco Liners 
and Linerette and how to get 
better service from liners. 
Write for your copy now, 





> 


@ Lint and ravelings are eliminated 


@ Air, moisture and sunlight are 
excluded 


@ Oxidation, mould and bloom are 
prevented 


@ Freshness and tackiness of stock 
are preserved 


@ Stock gauges are more easily 
maintained 


@ Latitude in compounding is 
enlarged 


4 


= 


In addition to these important features, Climco Liners 
save time and money in production operations... 
Because they separate perfectly, stock adhesions 
that cause costly down time are eliminated. 


Since 1922, leading rubber companies have found 
that Climco Processing repays its moderate cost 
many times over. Give them a trial in your plant. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Avenue ¢ Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 





